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Bur as WE WERE ATTOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS ” 





VOLUME XXXII. 


Che Independent. 


A BALLAD OF TREES AND THE 
MASTER. 


BY SYDNEY LANIER, 








Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 

Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him: 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 

When into the woods He came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 

And he was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When Death and Shame would woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last: , 
*Twas on a tree they slew Him—last 

When out of the woods he came. 


BaLTm™ore, Mp. 





MODERN SCIENTIFIC MATERIAL- 
ISM. 
IL—CORRELATION OF MENTAL AND 
MATERIAL PHENOMENA. 





BY PROFESSOR SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D. 


Tue investigation and reduction to law of 
those phenomena which we consider as 
physical and chemical, in contradistinction 
to the phenomena of life, take one definite 
direction. The hypothesis upon which all 
investigation proceeds,so.far,at least, as any 
hypothesis is necessary, is that every attri- 
bute of a body can be explained in a scien- 
tific sense by its internal structure and by 
mechanical forces at play among its mole- 
cules. The explosiveness of gunpowder, 
for example, arises from such an unstable 
arrangement of its molecules that, when dis- 
turbed to a certain extent,forces are brought 
into play which spontaneously increase the 
disturbance. The principle involved is the 
same which we see at play in a series of tall 
columns standing on narrow bases. So long 
as the columns are subject to no unusual or 
violent disturbance, they stand in entire se- 
curity. But subject one to such a pressure 
as to disturb its equilibrium, and it will be- 
gin to fall. As it falls, it strikes another 
column and upsets it; this strikes others, 
and the disturbance is continued until all 
are thrown to the ground. In this state of 
thines we have the analogue of that which 
makes gunpowder explosive. 

Again, the colors of bodies admit of ex- 
planation by the structure and distance of 
the molecules at their surface. With one 
arrangement or distance one class of rays 
will be absorbed; and with any change of 
arrangement another class will be absorbed. 

It is true that we cannot, in the present 
state of knowledge, describe these molecu- 
lar forces as we can describe that of gravi- 
tation. We only know that the- molecules 
of matter act upon each other in definite 
manners, and that the general character of 
the action is such as would be due to me- 
chanical forces acting according to deter- 
mined laws. It is a general rule of scientific 
reasoning that each logical step toward a 
conclusion has its snalogue in the experi- 
ence of daily life. When, lying on our beds 
at night in a strange place, we hear a low 
rumbling sound, we conclude, with entire 
justice, that a vehicle is pessing at no great 
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distance, although we may have no evidence 
that a vehicle ever visited the region, or that 
there is any paved street on which it could 
make a noise, if it did pass. To convince 
ourselves, it is not at all necessary that we 
should be able to describe the vehicle. So, 
with the molecular forces at play in the in- 
terior of every mass of matter, we are justi- 
fied in concluding that all the properties 
exhibited by the matter are due to forces of 
attraction and repulsion, because they are 
of the general character which such forces 
are adequate to produce. 

One important point is to be thoroughly 
understood in this connection. Every attri- 
bute exhibited by matter must be explica- 
ble in this way, in order to satisfy the re- 
quirements of scientific knowledge. If 
substance is red one day and of some differ- 
ent color the next, we conclude that some 
change has taken place in the arrangement 
of its molecules. If one substance differs 
from another in any respect whatever, we 
conclude that there is a corresponding dif- 
ference in its molecular constitution. On 
the commonly received theory the only dif- 
ferences that can exjst are those in the ar- 
rangement of the molecules and the laws 
according to which they attract and repel 
other molecules. In other words, take.a 
collection of molecules of any one chemical 
element—say iron or hydrogen—conceive 
them joined together in a certain way, and 
only one result can follow. So long as 
they are joined in a particular manner, no 
substances possessing other than the appro- 
priate qualities as to weight, color, and 
chemical properties will be produced. 

On the materialistic theory described in 
our first essay, all this must be true of vital 
and mental phenomena, as well as of the 
phenomena of matter. If the continuity of 
nature on which the theory is founded 
really exists, then there is no chasm be- 
tween the two classes of phenomena; but 
the properties of mind and life admit of 
being reduced to molecular forces. 

It will conduce to clearness to show how 
far this may be true. We admit that what 
we may call the general qualities of the 
mind are no more numerous or complex 
than the arrangement of molecules in the 
brain. It is perfectly conceivable that lin- 
guistic talent, moral purity, selfishness, 
political astuteness, love of retirement, am- 
bition, sound judgment, mental blindness, 
and countless other characteristics which 
we recognize as existing among men might 
all be correlated with special conditions of 
the brain. 

Moreover, everything that the eye can see 
at any one moment admits of representa- 
tion on the surface of the sphere, and is, 
therefore, reducible to a material arrange- 
ment in space. It is also perfectly conceiv- 
able that, as suggested by Prof. Tyndall, 
love might be correlated with a revolution 
of some molecule or collection of molecules 
in one direction, and hate with a revolution 
in the opposite direction. 

Let us take this conception as showing 
the weakness of the theory. What is to be 
explained is not merely love and hatred, as 
abstract entities; but, in the case of that 
particular man Smith, a hatred for that 
other man Jones. If we are to explain the 
whole of Smith’s mental phenomena, it is 
not ‘sufficient merely to explain that he 
hates some one, any more than it is to ex. 
plain that bodies may have some color. If 
one man loves Jones and hates Brown, 
while another loves Brown but hates Jones, 
here is a mental difference which, on the 





materialistic theory, must be found in a 
difference of brain. Nor can this difference 
be of a transient character, else quite possi- 
bly Smith might wake up to-morrow morn- 
ing hating Brown, instead of Jones. 

We may now see what the requirements 
of the theory are with respect to such emo- 
tions as love and hatred. It is not sufficient 
to describe them simply as existing in a 
general way; because each of them has its 
special object toward which it stands in a 
relation differing from its relation toward 
all other objects. Therefore, if we accept 
the theory, we must suppose some state of 
things in the brain correlated with the per- 
sonal history of every individual with whom 
the person is acquainted. It will not do to 
suppose merely a material arrangement suf- 
ficient to represent a man in general, and 
then to suppose this arrangement to under- 
go changes corresponding to the particular 
person in mind at the moment, because ths 
very fact of being acquainted with any par- 
ticular person constitutes a real mental dif- 
ference. If I know ten people, I can ac- 
quire a separate and independent knowledge 
of an eleventh person without the slightest 
confusion in my knowledge of the other 
ten. Therefore, whatever change in my 
brain my knowledge of the eleventh may 
be correlated with is quite independent of 
that state of things which causes my knowl- 
edge of the tenth. Moreover, if I do not 
have some separate material particles for 
every man I know, it would be impossible 
for me to know whom I love and whom I 
hate. 

Now let us see the mathematical mini- 
mum of material which can be arranged so 
as to represent my knowledge of men. To 
see clearly the ground on which we are 
proceeding, it must be remembered that, if I 
know a certain William Bartlett, so that the 
mention of bis name brings to my mind a 
man of certain height and appearance, pos- 
sessed of certain mental characteristics, and 
having a certain personal history, while my 
neighbor has no knowledge of such a per- 
son as William Bartlett, then there is here 
a mental difference between myself and my 
neighbor which, on the materialistic theory, 
must imply a corresponding difference in 
the structure of our brains. Since the ma- 
terial cause must be entirely adequate to 
represent everything I know of the man 
Bartlett, there must be enough of molecules 
of brain matter devoted to the special pur- 
pose of forming a photograph of Bartlett 
asI conceive him in my mind, perfect in 
color, as well as form. The number of such 
molecules’ must be counted by thousands. 
Moreover, since his personal history is asso- 
ciated with him in my mind, there must be 
a corresponding association among all the 
material parts devoted to him in my brain. 
It is not sufficient that I have in my brain a 
collection of events pertaining to personal 
histories, which I can apply at pleasure to 
one man or another, because in that case I 
would be unable to distinguish between the 
histories of different individuals. Hence, 
whatever material representation of Bart- 
lett’s history may exist in my brain must be 
reserved exclusively for the photographic 
image of him which exists, and cannot be 
applied to any other purpose whatever. 
Now, if we only reflect how complex an ar- 
rangement of matter is necessary, upon the 
most economical system, to represent the 
personal history, characteristics, and ap- 
pearance of an individual, we shall see the 
difficulty of supposing that there is matter 
enough in the brain to represent everything 
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pertaining to all the men I know. But this 
is only the beginning of difficulties. If I 
am not able to conjugate the verb amo, and 
another man is able, here is a mental differ- 
ence. Nay, if I think the first person fu- 
ture is amoba, and he thinks it is amabo, 
here also is a mental difference which, on 
the materialistic theory, must have a corre- 
sponding difference in our brain. Multiply 
the letters of the alphabet by all possible 
words in all possible languages that one 
man can know, and combine them with 
every shade of meaning that each word can 
have, and we shall have the mental states 
with which, on the theory we are examin- 
ing, physical states in the brain must be 
correlated. And here we are considering 
only that part of the brain, if there is one, 
which is devoted to language. The impos- 
sibility of representing all these differences 
by any arrangement of the matter in the 
brain must be obvious, without the necessity 


of calculation. 
Again, on the theory in question, the 


whole life impressions of the individual, in- 
cluding everything he remembers, must be 
arranged in their proper order in the ma- 
terial of the brain. To-day I receive a cer- 
tain set of impressions. To-morrow I re- 
ceive a new set, without the other set hav- 
ing vanished. Thus I have at the present 
moment a collection of impressions, repre- 
senting perhaps every day in my history 
since memory began. It is true that the 
earlier ones have in great part faded away; 
but they are still so numerous that it is im- 
possible to conceive of them as material im- 
pressions upon so small a mass of matter as 


that contained in my brain. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that 


differences consist not merely in what we 
may know, but in the susceptibility of our 
mind of having certain ideas called up by 
certain words or sounds. If the word dog 
gives rise to a certain idea in my mind, and 
does not in that of a Frenchman, here is a 
difference between me and the Frenchman. 
Another complication is thus added. Now 
let us look a moment at the actual brain, 
where all this knowledge is supposed to 
have its correlation in material arrangement. 
If the absurdity of supposing any such ar- 
rangement is not sufficiently clear from the 
preceding statements of its requirements, 
let’ us reflect upon the slight accidents 
which might completely mix up all a man’s 
knowledge and emotions. A slight change 
of nutrition or a minute disturbance in any 
part of the brain might set him to thinking 
the wrong things about the wrong persons, 
substituting one language for another, 
spelling words the wrong way, etc., ad in- 
finitum. Of the difficulty arising from the 
constant waste and nutrition of the brain 
it is hardly necessary to speak. We shall 
rather devote ourselves to the question 
whether there is any way out of these diffi- 
culties by any material hypothesis of 


mental action. 


Wasutsoron, D. C. 
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“EVERY MEDIUM A FRAUD.” 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 


SEVERAL weeks since, I wrote for Tum 
INDEPENDENT a brief notice of a meeting 
in Tremont Temple, in which Mr. Waite 
proved, so far as such a general proposition 
is capable of proof, that “ every medium is 
a fraud.” I took care to state that there 
were many things in the realm of mind 
which were unexplained, and which were a 


puzzle to the scientist and the philosopher 
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but that it was a great practical advantage 
to be able to say that every medium was a 
fraud. 1 have since been attacked from al] 
quarters, in private and in public, for hav- 
ing written this description of the Tremont 
Temple meeting. In your issue of the 9th 
inst., you publish a severe criticism, written, 
in a style to which I have no objection to 
make, by Mr. Epes Sargent. 

I cannot consent to enter into any discus- 
sion of the general subject of Spiritualism, 
for I have not the time to devote to it; but 
since reading Mr. Sargent’s article I have 
carefully investigated one of his state- 
ments, and truth and fairness make it 
necessary for me to acknowledge that 
in regard to this I was misled by what I be- 
lieved to be accurate testimony. This re- 
Jatesta Mr. Joseph Cook. I have seen Dr 
Bundy, who was present at the time of Mr. 
Cook’s visit to Mr. Sargent, and who has 
seen Mr. Waite perform the slate trick. He 
says the latter was wonderfully well done; 
but that it was not performed under the 
same conditions as when it was performer 
by Watkins, in presence of Mr. Cook. The 
experiment seen by Mr. Cook remains un- 
explained, although, as Mr. Sargent him- 
self says, this medium, Watkins, has him- 
self declared that it was nothing more than 
atrick. Mr. Waite challenged \Vatkins to 
appear that night at Tremont Temple, and 
agreed to forfeit a large sum of money if he 
failed to expose any manifestation which 
Watkins might produce. Watkins did not 
appear; but I see by the papers that he is 
now repeating the trick in Connecticut. It 
does not secm to me that he is an exception 
to the rule laid down by Mr. Waite. 

Mr. Cook, in his lecture, sid that all in- 
telligent Spiritualists acknowledged that 
most mediums frauds. Yet it is a 
well-known fact that the majority of the 
Spiritualists in the world have been made 
such by faith in mediums. So far as one 
could judge by their monifestations, at 
least one-third of the audience at the Tre- 
mont Temple were firm believers in the 
medium who appeared there to meet Mr. 
Waite. Some of the saddest things I 
have seen in America have been brought 
about by trusted mediums, who were seen 
to be frauds by all except their dupes. 
All remember how poor, honest Robert 
Dale Owen was humbugzed by mediums. 
It was such facts as these 
that I commended Mr. Waite’s demon- 
stration of the fraudulent character of all 


were 


in view of 


mediums. I see no reason to modify 
this judgment. As to Mr. Waite himself, 
I personally know nothing of him; 


but neither his character nor his alleged 
bad taste has anything to do with the com. 
pleteness of his demonstration. If there is 
any doubt about his character, it is the 
duty of the Methodist Church to settle it. 
So far as that meeting was concerned, and 
this is the extent of my acquaintance with 
him, everything was done with the most 
perfect propriety, and I have never heard a 
more appropriate prayer than he made at 
the close 

I fully agree with Mr. Sargent that the 
medium who appeared on that occasion was 
a fraud; I presume he is quite right in 
saying that he is ready to act as medium or 
exposer, according as one or the other will 
bring in the most money; but, as he says 
the same thing of Watkins, I fail to see 
that this fact in any way disproves what 
Mr. Waite undertook to demonstrate—viz., 
that oll mediums are frands. But, after 
careful investigation, I am satisfied that Mr. 
Waite did not know whom he was to meet 
until the day of the meeting, and that it 
was not a ‘‘put-up affair.” Certainly it 
was not so far as the audience was con- 
cerned, I have never seen an audience in 
America so intensely The 
Spiritualists manifestly believed in their 
man, and a few openly declared their faith 
in him and his manifestations even at the 
end of the meeting, in spite of his obvious 
defeat. It is also true that he performed 
his tricks with marvelous skill and fora 
time shook the faith of many who expected 
to see him exposed, 

The obvious fallacy in the reasoning of 
the Spiritualists is one which uneduented 
people do not see, and this explains the 
If we 


in earnest. 


marvelous success of, mediums. 


allow, for the sake of argument, that there 
was no fraud in the experiment seen by 
Mr. Cook, it does not follow that it was the 


work of spirits. ' This is a pure assumption, 
without a particle of evidence to sustain it. 
It is neither scientific nor philosophical. 
Science knows nothing but phenomena and 
their observed relations. Spirits are not 
phenomena, Philosophy deals ith causes. 
It recognizes unseen causes; but at the 
present day it is not considered philosoph- 
ical, any more than ecientific, to imagine a 
spirit behind every unexplained phenome- 
nop. Such an assumption would put an 
end to all investigation. We know abso- 
lutely nothing of the spirits of the departed, 
except what we learn from Revelation. 

Iam quite willing toacknowledge, as I did 
in my first article, that I cannot explain 
many of the acknowledged facts in regard 
to mind and matter. JI cannot define 
either mind or matter. I do not know 
how the one can affect the other. I can- 
not form any conception of how an act of 
my will can cause the motion of my hand. 
There seems to be sufficient evidence to 
justify the belief that mind may communi- 
cate with mind without the aid of the 
If this were a common experience, 
it would seem less strange than communi- 
cation through the senses; but I cannot ex- 
plain it. It may be proved that mind can 
act on matter without the intervention of 
the human body. There is nothtng incredi- 
ble in this except the fact that we have not 
satisfactory proof of it. It would not ex- 
plain it, it would only make it more diff—i- 
cult of explanation, to introduce a second 
mind, in the form of a spirit, between the 
human mind and the matter acted upon. 
After the discoveries of this century, and 
especially of the last few years, no new fact 
should startle us or so far disturb our com- 
mon sense as to lead us to distrust the ex- 
perience of the ages, and imagine it to be 
supernatural because it is pew. 


senses, 





There are, no doubt, many honest Spirit - 
ualists, who think that their faith is hased 
on Revelation. It is trne that the Bible 
reveals the immortality of the soul; tells us 
of ange!s who are ministering spirits and of 
men possessed by evil spirits; but it gives 
us very little information on this subject, 
beyond the great essential fact of the exist- 
ence of another world, in which we are to 
reap the harvest of our lives in this world. 
It does not inform us where the spirits of 
the departed are, and does not expressly 
state that they cannot communicate with us. 
There has always been an impression among 
Christians that they are sometimes permit- 
ted to do so. All this lam quite ready to 
admit. Iam even willing to go further. I 
am not sure that evil spirits have been re- 
strained from that peculiar influence called 
**possession” since the resurrection of 
Christ. Butall this does not prevent my 
believing that every medium is a frand. 
The only exception which I would make 
to this is that there may be persons who can 
do certain things which they cannot ex- 
plain, and who are themselves deluded 
with the idea that, because they cannot 
explain the modus operandi, they must con- 
clude that they are aided by spirits. But 
we are all doing things every moment 
which we are utterly unable to explain, 
without dreaming of referring them to spirits. 
Itis simply the novelty of the act which 
leads the ignorant and superstitious to this 
absurd conclusion. I acknowledge that 
they may not be consciously deceivers. 
They are only deluded. 

Icould believe in communication with 
the spirits if I had any evidence of the fact. 
The evidence offered by so called mediums 
is utterly worthless, It isa begging of the 
question. They show me a physical phe- 
nomenon which I cannot explain, and tell 
me that it is the work of a spirit; but they 
give me no evidence to prove it. WereI to 
admit their claims, I should at once draw 
the additional inference that these spirits 
were evil spirits; for I have seen incalcula- 
ble evil resulting from this movement, but 
not the first good result. I have seen no 
increase of faith in the one Eternal Spirit, 
who is always active in the world; no new 
development of that righteousness and 
purity of life which it is the great object of 
Revelation to promote. Not one new truth 
has been discovered, for the testimony of 
the apirits is acknowledged by all to be 
contrsdictory. On the other hand, I have 
seen Divine Revelation discredited, the name 
of God dishonored, gross immorality en- 
couraged, and superstition developed. Not 





all these in every Spiritualist, by any means; 


but all in very many and a general tendency 
in this direction. This is certainly not the 
work of good spirits or of good men. I 
know of some Spiritualists, Mohammedan 
dervishes, who seem to be sincere, who 
know tricks which would put to shame 
American mediums, which have been 
handed down from father to som for cen- 
turies; but I have yet to learn of any good 
which they have accomplished. 

I have stated my opinions thus fully to 
meet the attacks which have been made 
upon me, and to explain why I have wel- 
comed the work done by Mr. Waite in Bos- 
ton, and by Maskelyne and Cook in Lon- 
don. I do not propose to trouble you with 
any further discussion of the subject. I do 
not see any evidence whatever that medi- 
ums or dervishes receive any supernatural 
aid in their tricks; and, if I did, it would 
only increase my detestation of them; for, 
though an angel from Heaven should preach 
another gospel than that of Jesus Christ, I 
should say, with the Apostle Paul: ‘‘ Let 
him be accursed.” 

MIDDLEBOROUGH, Mass, 








SANDFORD R. GIFFORD. 


ReaD aT 4 CENTURY MEMORIAL MEETING. 








BY R. H. STODDARD. 


WE meet, to-night, with tenderthoughts of one, 

Comrade and friend, whom we shall meet no 
more, 

Yet not as those who broken lives deplore, 

For not by length of days but labor done 

Such lives as his are measured, They are part 

Of the great glory which is Day and Night, 

Whereof they only have the perfect sight, 

The happy, heavenly vision which is Art. 

He is not dead, though he has passed away, 

For in the shadows on his woods and streams, 

And in the yellow brightness of the day 

That steeps his mountains in the mist of 
dreams, 

He lingers still, in measureless content, 

Active as Nature, and as permanent. 





THE THEOLOGICAL QUESTION IN 
THE PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL. 


BY PROF. ALEXANDER B. BRUCE, OF GLASGOW, 
DEPUTY FROM THE Free CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 





No matter which came before the Council 
was more provocative of indications of 
diverse tendency than the claim of the 
Cumberland Chureh to be admitted to the 
Alliance and to have its deputies recognized 
as members of the Council. The subject 
came before the Council at several diets, 
perhaps because it was not put before the 
assembly by the managers with sufficient 
frankness at the first, for on the first occa- 
sion it was disposed of without the mem- 
bers—at least, those from foreign countries— 
knowing what was being done, or even 
who the Cumberland Presbyterians were. 
Gradually, however, they got to under 
stand, through private inquiry, that the 
Cumberland Church had its origin about 
the beginning of the century, in a dissen- 
sion springing out of a revival in Kentucky. 
The harvest of souls was great and the 
laborers were few, and the Presbytery of 
Cumberland took upon it to ordain certain 
laymen to the work of the ministry. This 
breach of order was resented by their eccle- 
siastical superiors; and tbe result was a 
rupture, and the formation of a new denom- 
ination, taking its name from the pres- 
bytery and valley in Which it took its 
birth. Incourse of time this young Church 
grew from a presbytery to be a consider- 
able body, till now it embraces a member- 
ship of 100,000 and numbers its ministers by 
hundreds. And, as it grew in external mag- 
nitude, it underwent modification in char- 
acter. Partly, perhaps, through the influ- 
ence of a missionary or evangelistic spirit, 
partly from a natural reaction against the 
prevalent theological temper of the South- 
ern Church, it became emphatic in its op- 
position to Calvinistic or hyper-Calvinistiec 
extremes, and felt constrained, in order to 
do justice to its convictions, to revise the 
Confession and modify it in several particu- 
lars; affirming the universality of the 
Atonement and denying that God created 
men to sin and be damned for their sin, and 
also denying that any infants dying in in- 
fancy are lost, but net denying, rather 
affirming strongly, in the terms of the 





Westminster Confession, the depravity 


, Churches 
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influence to enlighten the mind, renew 
the will, and persuade and enable 
sinners to receive salvation, as set forth 
in the- Shorter Catechism. So far as a 
hasty perusal of their revised Confession 
can enable one to judge, the doctrinal po- 
sition of the Cumberland Church seems to 
be substantially the same as that of the 
Amyraldians in the French Reformed 
Church, in the 17th century, or of the 
Uftited Presbyterian Church of Scotland, as 
defined in its Declaratory Statement anent 
the subordinate Standards, adopted by the 
Synod in 1879. The Cumberland Presby- 
terians are not Arminians. They protest 
against Arminian, as well as against Calvin- 
istic extremes, and seem to regard both 
systems, when carried out to their logical 
consequences, as one-sided and untenable. 
The question which the Council has to 
settle, and which thg knowing ones at the 
recent Council seemed desirous to settle 
without having it formally raised, is this: 
Are the Cumberland Presbyterians in sym- 
pathy with the consensus of the Reformed 
Churches and, therefore, entitled to enter 
into the Alliance? It was very evident, 
from the discussions which took place, 
that there was a decided difference of 
opinion among members on that ques- 
tion. On the one hand, there is good 
reason to believe that the Southern 
Church is so determined to keep the Cum- 
berland Church out, as heterodox, that the 
day on which the latter is admitéed to the 
Alliance it will walk out. On the other 
hand, many in the Northern Church of 
America, especially belonging to the New 
School, are friendly to the suspected claim- 
ants; and not a few Northern deputies, 
clerical and lay, openly expressed their 
evmpathy and confidence and plead for their 
admission. From private sources I learned 
that some of the students of this commun- 
ion receive their theological education in 
New Scho] seminaries—such as the Union, 
in New York, and the Lane, in Cincinnati. 
Talso found distinenished representatives 
of the Northern Church speaking of the 
hody with much respect, calling them the 
Methodists of the South, in allusion to their 
evangelistic zeal, and representing them as 
rapidly spreading in the Southern States 
and in the region of Texas. The question 
what is to be done with this interesting 
branch of the Presbyterian family is a deli- 
cate one, standing over for deci8ion by a 
future Council. How it will be decided I 
shall not say, though I have my impres- 
sions; forI fear it isa rock ahead which 
skilled captains will deem it er 
give as wide a berth as possible. Neither 
shali I express any 2pinion as to how it 
ought to be decided. I will only remark that 
those who guide the Councils of the Alli- 
ance will require to look to its reputation 
for consistency and impartiality; for it has 
observed no very strict rule in admitting 
hitherto, and. some of the 
Churches embraced within the Association, 
especially those belonging to the Continent 
of Europe, cannot be said to adhere with 
remarkable closeness to the consensus of the 
Reformed Confessions. It will not be for 
the honor of the Presbyterian Alliance to 
cast out as an illigitimate child a poor 
modern . sister, merely because she can 
hoast of no long line of ancestry or impos- 
ing catalogue of heroic sufferings and 
achievements, such as those emblazoned 
on the walls of the Council Cham- 
ber in Philadelphia, but can plead 
only that she has done some good work 
in the service of the Gospel, unless it 
can be clearly shown that she has carried 
criticism and revision of the Standards be- 
yond the limits reached by Churches 
already admitted to the goodly fellowship, 
or to an extent which is, on the most gener- 
ous construction, unwholesome and intoler- 
able. It is not for a new society, that has 
not traditions to bind it, but is free to do 
just what it thinks expedient for the 
promotion of praiseworthy ends, to be 
acting in a spirit of jealous exclusiveness 
or lordly haughtiness, entirely alien “to the 
age. If the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance is 
going to be guided by such a spirit, then I 
have no hesitation in saying: The sooner it 
is broken up the better. It will be simply 
one barbarism more obstructing the triumph 
of true Christianity. 

From the claims of the Cumberland 














of human nature, and the need of divine 


Church I pass by an easy transition to the 
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action of the Council in connection with 
the proposal to formulate the consensus of 
the Reformed Churches. There is a closer 
connection between the two topics, as will 
presently appear, than an outsider would 
suspect. On the first blush of the matter, 
one would say that such formulating of the 
consensus of the Reformed Churches was a 
very proper piece of work for a Pan-Pres- 
byterian Alliance; and when one considers 
that the actual Alliance has for its basis of 
fellowship assent to such consensus, it may 
well seem a piece of work not only proper, 
but necessary to be undertaken. For, if the 
Churches entering into the union must 
accept the consensus, it seems reasonable 
that they should know what they are ex- 
pected to assent to. Accordingly, at the 
first meeting of the Council, held in Edin- 
burgh, in 1877, a committee was appointed 
to collect materials for the preparation of a 
consensus, in the shape of the symbolic 
documents of the respective Churches. At 
the recent Council a report was given in by 
that committee, from which it appeared 
that a certain number of the Churches 
had supplied copies of their symbolic 
documents, and the question arose 
what was to be done with these. 
On this point, also, there was diversity of 
sentiment in the assembly. Some looked on 
it as a matter ot course that the consensus 
of the Confessions should be formulated; 
others were very dubious as tothe expe- 
diency of such a course. And, strange to 
say, among the latter were not a few of the 
more liberal-minded among the members. 
One might have expected them to be fore- 
most in demanding, even in the interests of 
theological science, that an endeavor 
should be made to ascertain what the:con- 
sensus of the separate Confessions amounted 
to. What more natural, from the scientific 
point of view, than that, having made a 
collection of confessional books belonging 
to a family of Churches, the collector 
should proceed to determine, for his 
own information and satisfaction, their 
points of agreement and difference? 
Then, in the interests of freedom, also, 
the more liberal-minded men might 
have been expected to support such a 
proposal; for a consensus can only em- 
brace points in which the Confessions, dif- 
fering from each otherin more or fewer 
poin e all agreed, and, therefore, the 
attempt to formulate the consensus might 
be expected to yield a creed more compre- 
hensive than any one of the Confessions 
from which it was extracted. I suppose that 
it was by such considerations as these that 
those who moved inthe matter at the first 
meeting of the Council were actuated. If 
men of kindred spirit in the second were 
inclined to regard the movement with sus- 
picion or aversion, it was because they had 
reason to fear that regard to the interests 
of science or of freedom was not the ani- 
mating motive of some who were most 
eager to go on with the work. 

It being sufficiently understood that, from 
one cause or another, the Council was far 
from being unanimous in the desire to pro- 
ceed to the work of drawing up a new 
formula consensus, nothing more was pro- 
posed than the appointment of a commit- 
tee to consider the expediency of such a 
step and to report to a future diet. It is 
not for me to reveal the secrets of a com- 
mittee; but it is an open secret that its 
members were far from. being at one as to 
the desirableness of proceeding. The 
only thing they could agree about was 
to recommend the Council to appoint a 
committee for the same purpose as them- 
selves—viz., to consi: r the expediency of 
formulating the consensus, but to consider 
it far more deliberately than they could do 
at a hurried meeting between the diets, and 
to report at the next meeting of the Coun- 
cil, in 1884; to report not by way of pre- 
senting a draft of the consensus (that, I un- 
derstand, was desired by some, but objected 
to by others), but simply to state whether 
they deem the preparation of a formula de- 
sirable, giving, if they see good, the reasons 
of their opinion. From all that I could 
gather of the state of men’s minds, I some- 
what confidently predict that the result of 
the deliberations will be an opinion adverse 
to going on with the project. It is certain 


~ that the formulating of a consensus may be 


” desired from very different motives, and it 
may be assumed that the diverse classes of 


motives will come into play among the 
members of the committee. Some would 
wish a formula only in case it were to em- 
brace the largest number of points possible, 
and those stated in the strongest manner 
justified by any of the Confessions; that is 


an instrument of exclusion against any 
Church not coming up to their standard of 
orthodoxy. It may seem an uncharitable 
thing to say that any one desires a formula 
capable of being used for such a purpose; 
but it is not a supposition of mine, but a 
simple matter of fact. I myself heard 
members of Council say distinctly that they 
wished the consensus formulated, because 
it would enable them to exclude the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church. I do not 
suppose, indeed, that such as are of opinion 
that that Church ought to be excluded 


such sentiments, or think that they had any 
reason to be ashamed of them. Neither, 
for that matter, do I. If the Cumberland 
brethren are deemed sinners against the 
consensus of the Reformed Church, it is 
quite legitimate for those who think so to say: 
Let the consensus be formulated, and it 
wilt be seen that we are right, and, therefore, 


At the same time, it need not surprise such 
if they find men of another temper, not par- 
ticularly anxious to supply them with the 
instrument of exclusion. Such men will 
regard with favor a proposal to formulate 
the consensus only in case the number of 
articles is to be severely restricted and each 
article expressed in the most moderate 
terms; so as to yield a document of a catho- 
lic, comprehensive character, that will ad- 
mit to fellowship the greatest possible num- 
ber of Churches. With men sitting on 
opposite sides of a council-table, holding 
such diverse views as to the desirable ideal 
sense of a formula, it is easy to see what is 
‘likely to happen. Neither’party will care 
to let the other have its way, and, rather 
than yield to each other, both parties will 
consent to let the project drop. And, 
should this be the issue of the deliberations 
of this consensus committee, it will have 
an important bearing on the question as to 
the conditions of admission to the Associa- 
tion, remitted to another committee, also 
under instructions to report to next Council. 
If there is to be no attempt at defining the 
consensus, then each Church must be left to 
form its own ideas thereof, and to deter- 
|. mine for itself whether it is in sympathy 
therewith; and the mere fact of its applying 
for admission, coupled with the fact of its 
being -Presbyterian in polity, must be held 
sufficient evidence of itstitle. This has been 
the method of admission hitherto. The Coun- 
cil has not sat in judgment on the title of par- 
ticular Churches to enter into the Alliance. 
Had that been done, had the claim of indi- 
vidual Churches been subjected to discus- 
sion, it is hard to say what might have hap- 
pened. If there is to be no definition of 
the consensus, the same method of admis- 
sion will have to be pursued in future, and 
then even the poor Cumberland Church, 
which is to be kept out in the cold for an- 
other four years, may have its chance. 

The foregoing observations on some phe- 
nomena of the recent Council may fitly be 
followed up with brief reflections on a gen- 
eral topic of great importance and germane 
to the aim of the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, 
as conceived by its most respected promot- 
ers. It may be assumed that this new 
union was devised in the spirit of catholic- 
ity and of a craving for a wider fellowship, 
and I thankfully acknowledge that I did 
have opportunities in Philadelphia of most 
pleasant fellowship with respected brethren 
of a sister Scottish Church, with whom I 
have little opportunity of gratifying my 
longing for church-fellowship at home, 
though it has occurred to me since that it 
was a very roundabout road I had to take 
for this end, and to ask myself: Why cannot 
I reach it by a shorter path? But that by 
the way. What I wish to say is that, if 
catholicity is the aim of the Council, the 
questions arise: How far is catholicity to 
extend and on what conditions is it possi- 
ble? We havea Pan-Presbyterian Alliance; 
but why not an alliance of a more compre- 
hensive kind—embracing Presbyterians, 
Independents, and Episcopalians—for the 
consideration of the catholic and imperial 
interests of the Christian faith? It capnot 





to say, a formula capable of being used as | 


would hesitate to make public avowal of. 


that the said Church ought to be excluded... 





be denied that these interests are very 
urgent at the present time. Thorough- 
going unbelief is on the increase, and the 
Church, with its endless divisions, is very 
weak to cope with it. The very spectacle 
presented by the divided Church, broken 
up into innumerable sects or clubs, is apt to 
breed contempt in the unbelieving camp 
and to supply it with an additional weapon 
of assault against the faith. Our Lord 
prayed for the unity of the Church, as fitted 
to convince the world that he had a divine 
mission. Does not the division of the 
Church and the estrangement of its various 
sections tend in the opposite direction—viz., 
to suggest forcibly the thought that Chris- 
tianity is not a divine or exceptional relig- 
ion; but, like all other re.igions, a product 
of the human spirit and vitiated by its 
weaknesses? Is it not very desirable to 
have a larger union of true believers than 
one *ased on Presbyterianism and Calvin- 
ism? It may be replied: Perhaps so, 
but that is a very ambitious project; 
let us take one step ata time, and havea 
Pan-Presbyterian Alliance to begin with. 
And this is reasonable enough, only there 
is one danger to be guarded against. Care 
must be taken lest the first steps do not 


‘preve a hindrance to the second; lest, as- 


sociating as Presbyterians, we become Pres- 
byterian bigots and High Churchmen, so 
proud of presbytery and Calvin that we 
shall present only a hostile front to all the 
rest of the Christian world—a spectacle jn 
which the best sons of Presbyterian Churches 
could take no pleasure. But, if larger 
unions are to be aimed at, while smaller 
ones meantime are realized, it is evident 
that we must familiarize our minds with 
the idea of fellowship true and fruitful, 
based on a very wide and simplified doctrin- 
al foundation. To some minds such an 
idea will, doubtless, be unwelcome; but even 
already the exigencies of the case are forc- 
ing even the most conservative:to entertain 
the thought in connection with missionary 
enterprise. Missionaries feel that they can- 
not afford to let the heathen see in their 
operations a reflection of the divided state 
of the Church; that it is a matter of life and 
death to them to wear to the world the as- 
pect of unity. And the home Churches re- 
spect and sympathize with their feeling, 
and are beginning to take action in the 
direction of union in the foreign-mission 
sphere. It is to be hoped that the time will 
ere long come when the pressure of unbee 
lief within the pale of Christendom will 
be felt not less strongly than that of outside 
paganism. When that time does comé, it 
will be seen and in some practical ari 
effective way acknowledged that, in com- 
parison with the common faith, such differ- 
ences as those which divide Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, and Congregationalists, or 
Calvinists and Arminians, are literally of no 


account. 
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VISITS TO JOHN RANDOLPH. 


BY THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 








I wit begin my account of Washington 
with some notices of the remarkable man 
whom of all others I most desired to see. 
This was John Randolph, a good friend and 
correspondent of my father’s, though two 
men more utterly dissimilar in tempera- 
ment and opinions can scarcely be imagined. 
I shall first give some report of the part he 
took in the private conversations to which 
I was admitted, and afterward describe 
two memorable occasions when I heard him 
in the Senate. 

I left a card with a letter from my father 
at ‘‘ Dawson’s,” on Capitol Hill, the lodg- 
ings of Mr. Randolph, soon after my ar. 
rival, With great promptness, he sent me 
a note, in which he alluded to the trying 
political scenes through which he had 
passed with my father, and declared the 
“‘sentiments of great esteem and regard” 
which he cherished toward him. Describ- 
ing himself as “‘an old and very infirm 
man,” he begged me to waive ceremony,and 
visit him either before the meeting of the 
Senate or between its adjournment and 


eight o’clock in the evening, which hour,’ 


he was careful to mention, was his bed- 
time. 

About ten the next morning I called 
upon Mr, Randolph, and was admitted to 


his bedchambér, He was sitting in flannel 
dressing-gown and slirpers, looking very 
thin, bus with a strange fire in his swarthy 
face. He seemed more like a spiritual 
presende them a man adequately clothed in 
flesh an@ bleed. His voice was high but 
very sgeoeable, having nothing oi the 
shrillnegs ‘@hieh I afterward heard in de- 
bate. ]le seseived me with great cordiality, 
and beg te talk of his friendship for my 
father, em@ ef the kindness he had done 
him in setieg as guardian for his nephew, 
Tudor Raadolph, when the young man was 
an undergraduate at Cambridge. He al- 
luded to the death of this son (for so he 
was accustomed to speak of him) with deep 
emotion. He had died more than ten years 
before, at Cheltenham, in England, having 
been compelled to leave college through 
failing health. ‘I loved him. He was my 
heir, sir; he was the last 6f the Randolphs. 
He would have done credit to a name which 
now dies with me.” He then spoke of his 
visit to the grave of his nephew in England, 
and of his disgust at a morument which he 
had ordered and paid for. ‘Sir, it was 
poor and inappropriate; but then [in a tone 
of the bitterest grief], they never thought I 
should see it. Ah! they never thought I 
should see it.” Abruptly leaving this pain- 
ful subject, Randolph suddenly inquired: 
‘Do you know Mrs. , of Boston?” 
Scarcely waiting fcr my affirmative reply, he 
launched forth into an eulogium upon this 
lady, contrasting her with the fashionable 
| ladies of Washington, toward whom he was 
| by no means complimentary. He enlarged 
with great minuteness upon Mrs. "s 
excellent taste in dress, which he pro- 
nounced the elegance of perfect simplicity. 
There was one jewe! which she had worn 
in her turban (then a fashionable feminine 
head-dress) that was placed with consum- 
mate skill, and the effect was dazzling. He 
had found her conversation intellectual and 
full of point. ‘‘ What a contrast,” he said, 
“to the vapid talk of the fashionable 
society at Washington! What a contrast to 
their tasteless dresses, bestuck with tawdry 
ornaments!” Randolph expressed himself 
admirably and with much fervor; but what 
he said about this lady I can compare only 
to the rapsody of a lover. 

By introducing the subject of England, 
I set Mr. Randolph off upon a new line of 
| enthusiasm. He never felt so much at 
s home as when there. He belonged to the 
Church of England, not to the Protestant 
Episcopal” Church of America. As for 
London, he found he knew it better from 
study of the map than many persons who 
were its citizens. He spoke of Shakespeare 
with great admiration, saying that he had 
visited many places only because this poet 
had chosen to immortalize them, Among 
them was Shrewsbury, of which he gave a 
graphic account, quoting largely from the 
play of Henry IV, and, in conclusion, recit- 
ing with great animation the fine description 
of the arrival of the news “that young 
Harry Percy’s spur was cold.” He spoke 
of modern poets, and of the genius of 
Byron, whose character he detested. ‘‘ Let 
me tell you, sir, that Don Juan is a satire 
on the weakness, folly, and wickedness of 
man worthy of the Prince of Darkness.” 
Soon after this climax a stout gentleman, 
about seventy years of age, came in to ac- 
company him to the Capitol, and Randolph 
introduced me in these words: “I have 
pleasure to make you acquainted with the 
ablest man in Washington. Mr. Macon, of 
North Carolina.” This gentleman was much 
admired by Randolph; who in bis will 
paid him the still higher compliment of 
being “‘ the best and purest and wisest man 
that Iever knew.” The fact that Macon 
had opposed the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, on the ground that it gave too much 
power to the General Government, was 
sufficient to endear him to this ardent Vir 
ginian, who was always protesting against 
its aggressions. 

Before I visited Mr. Randolph again, I 
had listened with admiration to his wonder- 
ful improvisations in the Senate, and had 
determined to get at his views about the 
oratory of Patrick Henry, of which I had 
heard John Adams speak in terms of some 
disparagement. I accordingly put a ques- 
tion which I supposed would call out » 
panegyric upon the orator of Virginia, I 
asked who was the greatest orator he had 











ever heard. The reply was startling, from 
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its unexpectedness. ‘‘The greatest orator 
I ever heard,” said Randolph, ‘‘ was a 
woman. She wasa slave. She was a moth- 
er and her rostrum was the auction-block.” 
He then rose and imitated with thrilling 
pathos the tones with which this woman 
had appealed to the sympathy and justice 
of the bystanders, and finally the indigna- 
tion with which she denounced them. 
“There was eloquence!” he said. ‘‘I have 
heard no man speak like that. It was over- 
powering!” He sat down and paused for 
some moments; then, evidently feeling that 
he had been imprudent in expressing him- 
self so warmly before a visitor from the 
North, he entered upon a defense of the 
policy of Southern statesmen in regard to 
slavery. ‘‘ We must concern ourselves with 
what is,” he said, ‘‘ and slavery exists. We 
must preserve the rights of the states, as 
guaranteed by the Constitution, or the 
Negroes are at our throats. The question 
of slavery, as it is called, is to us a question 
of life and death. Remember, it is a neces- 
sity imposed on the South; not a Utopia 
of our own seeking. You will find no in- 
stance in history where two distinct races 
have occupied the soil except in the relation 
of master and slave.” I brought away only 
these few fragments of an elaborate defense 
of the course which he and other Southern- 
ers felt compelled to pursue; but they give 
its nature with sufficient clearness. 

I again ventured to touch upon the sub- 
ject of oratory, and this time Mr. Randolph 
broke into a disquisition upon the nature of 
the illustrations which a speaker might 
draw from literature, I regret that I can 
give so little of what he said; but so much 
as I have preserved is substantially in his 
own words: ‘It is a great blunder fora 
speaker to allude to books which are not 
familiar to his audience. A quotation from 
Horace or Juvenal will do in the British 
Parliament. The members are all graduates 
from Oxford and Cambridge and they un- 
derstand it. But what folly it would be to 
quote the classics to an average American 
audience. I know of only three books 
with which all decently educated Americans 
are familiar. These are the Bible, Shakes- 
peare, and Milton. Now I want you to 
notice a fine passage from Burke, which I 
will repeat, and you will find that he has 
used thought or language from these three 
books in its construction.” Mr. Randolph 
then recited the following passage from the 
author he had named: 

“Old religious factions are volcanoes 
burnt out. On the lava and ashes and 
squalid scorie of old eruptions grow the 
peaceful olive, the cheering vine, and the 
sustuining corn. Such was the first, such 
the second condition of Vesuvius. But 
when a new fire bursts out a face of desola- 
tion comes on, not to be rectified in ages. 
Therefore, when men come before us and 
rise up like an exhalation from the ground, 
they come in a questionable shape, and we 
must exorcise them and try whether their 
intents’ be wicked or charitable; whether 
eer bring airs from Heaven or blasts from 

ell. 


I said that I did not remember this pas- 
sage, and asked where I could find it. ‘‘ Go 
to the Congressional Library,” was Mr. 
Randolph’s reply, ‘‘ look in the third alcove, 
on the right hand side, third shelf from 
floor, fifth volume on the shelf, page 336, 
about half way down.” I made a memo- 
randum of the direction, went to the Library, 
and found the passage exactly where he had 
placed it. [Having lost the original mem- 
orandum, I have given the page from my 
own copy of Burke, which may or may not 
correspond with that in the Library; but Mr. 
Randolph's direction was just as explicit as 
I have written it.] Of course, such a feat 
of memory might have been an accident or 
atrick. In Mr. Randolph’s case I am con- 
vinced it was neither. No one could have 
heard him in debate or conversation with- 
out being impressed with the tenacious 
clutch of his memory upon all that had 
come within its range. A fluent talker 
without abundant stores to draw upon soon 
betrays himself. Others may have had as 
great a capital; but this man’s wealth was, 
so to speak, all on deposit, and he could 
command it in an instant. 

Mr. Randolph spoke of the Waverley 
Novels, and declared Scott to be a mere 
romancer, who drew men as we should like 
to see them, but by no means as they are. 
“Fielding, on the contrary, holds the mir- 
ror up to Nature; his characters are flesh 
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and blood. There are Blifil and Black 
George types of character repeated in every 
age.” A week or two after this, Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s remarks were vividly recalled to me 
by the use he made of these fictitious per- 
sonages in the Senate of the United States. 
In one of his outbursts of indignation, he 
called the union of the President and Henry 
Clay ‘‘the coalition of Blifil and Black 
George; the combination, unheard of till 


_now, of the Puritan and the blackleg.” 


According to the ruling sentiment at Wash- 
ington, there was but one result which 
could follow such language as this. Mr. 
Randolph and Mr. Clay must exchange 
shots, and so they did; Mr. Clay’s ball cut- 
ting Mr. Randolph's coat near the hip, and 
Mr. Randolph’s ball burying itself in a 
stump in the rear of Mr. Clay. On the 
second round Randolph received the shot 
of his antagonist, which was happily with- 
out effect, and then, raising his pistol, fired 
into the air. ‘You owe me a coat, Mr. 
Clay,” said he, advancing and holding out 
his hand. ‘I am glad the debt is no 
greater,” was the reply. And so ended an 
affair which Mr. Benton places among ‘‘ the 
highest-toned duels” that he ever wit- 
nessed. 

I spoke of the death of Mr. Gaillard, of 
South Carolina, and of the eulogium of his 
colleague, Mr. Hayne, on announcing it to 
the Senate. ‘Gaillard was our oldest 
senator,” said Mr. Randolph, ‘‘ and is great- 
ly to be pitied—to be pitied, not because he 
died, but because he died in this place. I 
have been ill here and have feared death; 
feared it because I would not die in Wash- 
ington, be eulogized by men I despise, and 
buried in the Congressional Burying-ground. 
The idea of lying by the side of 
Ah! that adds a new horror to death! I 
have done what I could to guard against 
this calamity by directions to my executors; 
but who knows what may happen.” When 
I rose to take leave of Mr. Randolph, after 
along and most agreeable visit, he shook 
my hand very cordially and said: ‘‘ As the 
son of a valued friend of mine, it has given 
me great pleasure to talk with you. I mean 
to talk to you, for I have given you no 
chance to say five words this evening.” 

As I have mentioned the death of Mr. 
Gaillard, I will close with a word about his 
funeral, which I fear I attended in no better 
character than that of asight-seer. It was 
held in the Senate Chamber; but except the 
members of a committee, who, having the 
arrangements in charge, attended officially, 
there were neither mourners nor senators. 
Dr. Staughton, the chaplain of the Senate, 
assisted by Mr. Post, who held that office 
in the House, performed the service. They 
wore long white scarfs, which also decorat- 
ed the committee, as well as the doctor of 
the deceased, who, contrary to the rulings 
of medical etiquette, was among the few 
stragglers who looked in upon the ceremony. 
I have never seen the color white used ag 
mourning upon any other occasion and am at 
a loss to explain its significance. The chilly 
indifference with which these last services 
over the oldest senator of the nation were 
regarded struck me very painfully. They 
had given Congressmen a holiday, and that 
was enough. But the indifference of the 
Senate Chamber was, at least, better than the 
burlesque of the streets; for this is the term 
my journal applies to the funeral procession 
which it describes. This consisted of some 
sixty hacks,in every stage of shabbiness and 
dilapidation. They carried no passengers; 
but the hats of the drivers were bound with 
broad bands of snowy whiteness, which 
descended half way down their various!y 
colored backs. A thick fog of the most 
depressing sort filled the atmosphere as this 
wretched pageantry: escorted the mortal 
part of poor Mr. Gaillard to the congress- 
ional sepulcher. Truly, John Randolph's 
feelings about the mortuary rites of Wash- 
ington were not to be wondered at. ‘‘ Seur 
luxe est affreuz,” shuddered Talleyrand, in 
reference to the taste of that generation of 
our countrymen with which he was ac- 
quainted. He would have had no occasion 
to use a less vigorous adjective in contem- 
plating the pompe funébre of an American 
senator in the year 1826. 

WoLiaston, Mass. 








Mr. Mars#, our minister to Italy, expects 
to resign his post next spring, after the cele- 
bration of his eightieth birthday. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


BY GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR, D.D. 








1.—Tae Expscration. 


A SPELL lay on the world. The time had come, 
By Judah’s seers and bards so long foretold, 
When that mysterious promise, whereon hung 
The endless destiny of all man’s race— 

First made in Eden, that the woman’s seed 

Should bruise the serpent’s head—must be 
fulfilled. 

Four thousand times and more this spinning 
globe 

Had a her measured circuit through the 
exy, 

And on her latest compass now drew near, 

With joyful speed, to the momentous goal. 


Tradition, from old time, with mystic awe 
Had spread her Eden-love through every clime 
Blent with vain dreams, by demon rites pro- 
faned, 

Perverted, yet portending good to man. 

The dusky Hindu looked for Brahma’s wheels 

For the tenth time to light the sunset sky, 

Restoring earth, her rounded cycles filled. 

The roving Tartar, on his boundless plains, 

Watched for the Khan of Heaven, whose 
comet steeds, 

With manes of fire, should sweep a conquered 
world, 

The Persian Magi saw, with thoughtful joy, 

The constellations shaped to aspect new, 

That omened undiscovered bliss to earth. 

The Sibyl, blinking from her cave, beheld 

Strange gods and heard strange mutterings 
underground, ” 

That oracled Judea’s conquering Lord. 

AH Syria looked, expectant, for a hand 

From Salem stretched, to grasp earth’s eldest 
crowns 

And blend the world’s wide empires into one; 

And seer-like souls caught the deep throb that 


thrilled 

Through silent centuries on that conscious 
time. 

Dire Janus closed his gates; some mystic 
power, 


In every tribe and realm, unfelt before, 

Whispered through all the world, and called 
for peace ; 

Till earth her wars and discords laid aside, 

And meekly waited for her coming Lord. 

The era is complete, the epoch dawns, 

And through the dusk of prophecy broad 
beams, 


Effulgent kindling, speak earth’s morning 
nigh. 





Il.—Tae PREPARATION. 
The Shiloh, long delayed, draws near; 
And Zion’s sacred seers of old 
Have shown where soon he shall appear, 
And Bethlehem is the spot foretold— 
The seat of David’s royal line, 
Complete in David’s heir divine. 


Now Rome’s wide scepter swayed the earth, 
And tribute claimed from every land. 
Peoples and tribes of various birth 
Were marshaled at her great command. 
So Heaven’s deep plan, through world-wide 
powers, 
Brings David’s seed to Bethlehem’s towers, 


Lo! now, what bands of pilgrims wend 
O’er many a road their toilsome way ? 
Toward Ephrath’s gates all footsteps tend, 
As sunset gilds fate’s final day ; 
And golden beams, through gates of even, 
Bathe domes and towers in hues of Heaven. 


Amid the gathering thousands now, 
Behold a pair of humble mien. 

No badge of royal race they show, 
Amid the throng they pass unseen. 

No room for them the inn can spare, 

The rich, the proud, the gay are there. 


The cavern stall is all the place 

That shelters from the chill of night 
The maid, most honored of her race, 

In woman’s weakest, proudest plight, 
The virgin wife, who ere next morn 
Crowns earth with God, as mortal born. 


The patient oxen eye her couch 

With strange brute instinct’s homage, dim ; 
The toiling asses silent crouch, 

Nor mar the lowly vesper-hymn 
Which floats to Heaven, one trembling strain, 
As slumber falls o’er town and plain. 





Ill.—Tag Incarnation. 
Lo! while earth in silence lies, 
Ope the portals of the skies ! 
Down the dusk of midnight glooms 
Sounds the sweep of myriad plumes! 
Shining cohorts, mailed in gold, 
Round that cave their vigil hold. 


Rank on rank, the squadrons bright 
Wheel and form in squares of light. 
Grandest names on Heaven’s old guard 
Here to-night keep watch and ward ; 
Lean o’er diamond blades, on wings; 
Reverent wait the King of kings. 
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Tenderest hands that Heaven can lend 
By yon glimmering lamp attend ; 

Watch the anxious bours away 

Round that couch of fragrant hay; 


Swift with ministries divine, 
Sister spirits wait the sign. 


Hark! A new-born infant’s ery 

Thrills through Hell, and earth, and sky ! 
Hark, the clash of shield and sword! 
Hark, the shout that hails him Lord! 
Lord of earth, and Hell, and Heaven! 
God in man, to mortals given ! 


IV.—Tae CeLesration. 


Hail moment blest! All hail, thou Prince and 
Saviour! 
Infant Redeemer! Everlasting King! 
On earth good will toward man, and peace and 
favor, 
Shout Heaven and earth, and let the echo 
ring ! 
Glory! Glory! Glory! Glory! 
Seraphs catch the joyful story ! 
Where the silent midnight reigns 
Over Judah’s peaceful plains, 
And shepherds watch with pride 
Their warm flocks slumbering wide, 
With rapturous speed they fly. 
First one alone draws nigh, 
And from th’ illumined sky, 
Forth leaning out of air, 
In aspect mild and fair, 
And tones of kindliest care 
He calms their rising fears, 
Proclaiming in their ears, 
While earth, enraptured, hears: 
“Glad tidings of great joy I bring! 
News that shall make all people sing! 
For unto you is born a King 
In David's town this night, 
The Lord of glory bright, 
The Saviour, earth’s delight, 
Messiah, long-foretold, 
Th’ Anointed One of old, 
The Prince of Judah’s fold, 
Who brings earth’s age of gold.” 
Instant all the ether swings 
With the billowy rush of wings! 
Instant all the air around 
Leaps and throbs with rhythmic sound ! 
Million smitten strings resound ! 
Million tongues the chorus raise, 
Warbling, gushing gusts of praise: 
“*Glory to God in the highest! Glory! 
Glory to God! Earth echo the story! 
Peace upon earth, good-will to man, 
As it was at the first, when time began! 
As it is, when God, as Immanuel born, 
Descends to perish for man forlorn ! 
As it now, henceforth and forever shall be! 
Amen, and amen, to eternity ! 
To Eternity! 
To Eternity ! 
Amen, and Amen, to Eternity !”’ 
Thus praising God the anthem rang, 
As ail the choirs celestial sang ; 
And higher, higher, higher 
Seraphic songs aspire 
In symphonies of fire, 
Till every golden lyre, 
And every flaming tongue 
Unite to swell the song ; 
And all earth’s tribes, in furthest climes, 
Heard sweetness in all Nature’s chimes ; 
And all the planets in the sky 
Stood listening, as the earth rolled by, 
Till rapture thrilled through space afar, 
And answers flashed from star to star! 
‘And still, through Judah’s vales 
That anthem swelled the gales, 
Till every mountain-hight 
Responded through the night, 
And every cliff of stone 
Sent back the antiphon. 
The lingering echoes long 
Enthralled th’ entangled song 
The rocks and glades among, 
And rolled the rapturous strain 
In billows to the plain, 
That rolled it back again, 
Until the sweet refrain, 
Lured in romantic dells, 
Prolonged through caverned cells, 
With one last cadence swells 
Above the lonely fells ; 
Then languishes along the leas, 
And mingles with the midnight breeze, 
That whispers peace as on it flees, 
And bears the song o’er lands and seas. 





V.—Tue MEDITATION. 


O wondrous song, once sung forall the ages, 
How, evermore, thy burden spreads and 
grows! 
How the long line of poets, seers, and sages 
All swell the mighty anthem as it flows! 
And crowned kings and holy martyrs singing, 
*Mid flames and torments, tell thy conquer- 
ing power, 
And children’s voices, in glad chorals ringing, 
Still hail the rapture of that deathless hour ! 
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Time’s central song! Earth’s singers catch 
thy motion, 
And tune the hymns of centuries to thy 
_ sound; 

As rivers draw their fullness from the ocean, 
And pour it back, in one unending round. 
The earth-born chants of glory, fame, or 

pleasure 
Expire as ages roll, nor reach time’s shore ; 
But songs that catch Heaven’s mighty swing 
and measure 
Shall sing through earth and Heaven for- 
evermore. 





““WEEDS IN THE BIBLE.” 
BY E. R. CRAVEN, D. D. 


My attention has recently been called to 
the following extract from an article by 
Professor Tyndall in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (Italics mine): 


‘I remember, in the days of my youth, 
being shocked and oe by an admis- 
sion made by Bishop Watson, in his cele- 
brated ‘Apology for the Bible, Written in 
Answer to Tom Paine.’ ‘ You have,’ said 
the Bishop, ‘discovered a few weeds, which 

od men would have covered up from view.’ 

hat there were ‘weeds’ in the Bible re- 
quiring to be kept out of sight was to me, 
at that time, a new revelation.” 


The force of this alleged quotation as 
against the plenary inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures is to be found mainly in the use of 
the term ‘“‘ weeds,” a word which, when 
used in reference to writings, is universally 
regarded as indicating things not merely 
unsightly, but noxious; blemishes, and not 
mere difficulties. 

The following extract from the ‘‘ Apol- 
ogy” of Watson, Letter VI, will manifest 
how by skillful manipulation an innocuous 
“unsightly shrub” may be transformed 
into a noxious ‘“‘ weed.” For purposes of 
comparison the quoted (?) passage is printed 
in Italics: 

‘You conclude your objections to the 
Old Testament in a triumphant style; an 
angry opponent would say in a style of ex- 
treme arrogance and sottish self-sufficiency. 
‘I have gone,’ you say, ‘through the Bible 

mistaking here, as in other places, the Old 

estament for the Bible] as a man would 
go through a wood with an ax on his 
shouklers and felltrees, Here they lie, and 
the priests, if they can, may replant them. 
They may, perhaps, stick them in the 
ground; but they will never make them 
grow.’ And is it possible that you think 
so highly of your performance as to believe 
that@you have thereby demolished the 
authority of a book which Newton himself 
esteemed as the most authentic of all his- 
tories; which by its celestial light illu- 
mines the darkest ages of autiquity; which 
is the touchstone whereby we are enabled 
to distinguish between true and fabulous 
theology, between the God of Israel, holy, 
jet. and good, and the impure rabble of 

eathen Baalam; which has been thought 
by competent judges to have afforded mat- 
ter for the laws of Solon and a foundation 
for the philosophy of Plato; which has 
been illustrated by the labor of learning in 
all ages and countries, and been admired 
and venerated for its piety, its sublimity, 
its veracity by all who were able to read 
and understand it? No, sir; you have gone, 
indeed, through the wood, with the best in- 
teniion to Self & down; but va have merely 
busied yourself in exposing to jar contem 
@ few unsightly shrubs, which good men hed 
wisely concealed view. You have 
entangled yourself in thickets of thorns and 
briars, you have lost your way on the 
mountains of Lebanon; the g y cedars 
whereof, lamenting the madness and pity- 
ing the blindness of your rage against them; 
have scorned the blunt edge and the base 
temper of your ax and laughed unhurt at 
the feebleness of your strokes. In plain 
language, you have gone through the Old 
Testament hunting after difficulties; and 
you have found somereal ones. These you 
have endeavored to magnify into insur- 
mountable objections to the authority of 
the whole book. I think the real 
difficulties which occur in it are much few- 
er and of much less importance than could 
reasonably have been expected. Apparent 
difficulties you bave represented as real 
ones, without hinting at the manner in 
which they have been explained.” 


It is manifest that the language of Bishop 
Watson was intended to bear no such 
meaning as Professor Tyndall foists upon 
it, The alleged quotation is a misrepresent- 
ation. The Bishop, quoting Paine’s boast- 
ing figure, answered it in an extension 
thereof. He admitted, as every sensible 
theologian must do, that there are some 
real difficulties in the Bible, which Paine 
had exposed to public view. He impliedly 
claimed, however, that these do not attach 
to the great truths of the Word, the goodly 
cedars of Lebanon; but toa few insignifi- 
cant shrubs. : 

There are real difficulties in the book of 
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ature, apparent contradictions, which the 
skill of our scientists have not yet recon- 
ciled. Are we, thence, to conclude that 
the facts of Nature are in conflict, or that 
Nature is not from God? Is it strange that 
there should also be difficulties in the Book 
of Revelation? The wonder is that there 
are so few. 

In conclusion, I would remark that, 
whilst desirous of shielding the memory of 
Bishop Watson from an unjust imputation, 
and also of preventing the injury that may 
inure to the cause of truth from the unre- 
futed allegation of a damaging admission 
on his part, I would by no means be under- 
stood as endorsing his remarks concerning 
the treatment of difficulties in the Bible— 
viz., that ‘‘ good men had wisely concealed 
[them] from public view.” It is, in- 
deed, the part of wisdom never un- 
necessarily to obtrude difficulties upon the 
public gaze; and I am under the im- 
pression that the Bishop meant no more 
than this. His language, however, is 
liable to misconception. It is never the 
part of wisdom to attempt to conceal ciffi- 
culties. It is sometimes the duty of the 
teacher of the Word himself to present 
them; and, when presented by others, it is 
always his duty not to ignore or under- 
value, but fairly to meet them. If possible, 
he should give an honest explanation; but, 
if this cannot be done, he should frankly 
admit that they are inexplicable by him. 
He should then patiently and undoubtingly 
bide God’s time for a solution, and counsel 
others to do the same. The grand evidence 
that the Bible is the Word of God cannot 
be nullified by minor difficulties. For 
thousands of years the elevation of water 
in an exhausted tube some thirty feet, and 
no further, seemed to be in contradiction 
to the laws of Nature. Galileo, however, 
in discovering that air had weight, was 
enabled to demonstrate that that apparent 
contradiction was in strict accordance with 
those laws. Modern science has determined 
that the apparently dark spots of the sun 
are themselves brightly luminous. 

Newane, N. J. 





THE RESOLUTIONS OF THE PHIL- 
ADELPHIA ASSOCIATION. 


BY a 1689 BAPTIST. 


War is it that Baptist Associations now- 
adays, when expressing their convictions 
on the Communion questions, so word their 
resolutions that, while ostensibly favoring 
close-communion, they are so ambiguous 
that even open-communionists can vote for 
them? For illustration, read carefully the 
resolutions passed at the recent meeting of 
the Philadelphia Association. They were 
presented by a Baptist minister, who is gen- 
erally understood as having participated in 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, while 
in the Holy Land, with others than mem- 
bers of Baptist churches. The preamble and 
opening resolution read: 

‘“‘Wuereas, It has been currently re- 
ported, and even printed in the newspapers, 
that the Confession of Faith held by this 
Association favors views on the subject of 
Communion inconsistent with the usage of 
Baptist churches; therefore, 

** Resolved, first, tat we have never so 
understood this Confession, as is attested by 
the practice of our churches through the 
nearly two hundred years of their associated 
history.” 

This preamble and resolution could be 
subscribed to by both open and close-com- 
munionists, the one insisting that they un- 
derstood the ‘‘current report” referred to 
to be that which had been printed in The 
National Baptist, by Dr. Cathcart, and the 
others alleging that they understood it to 
be the contrary view advanced by Tue In- 
DEPENDENT. 

The second resolution reads: 

“That, if it were so, instead of pate 
our practice, we should straightway men 
our creed, believing, as we do, that the 
Bible and the Bible only is the rule of 
Christian faith.” 


To this also both open as well as close- 
communionists can subscribe. 
The third resolution is: 


“That we reaffirm our conviction; that 
im the orders of the Master's teaching 
belief and baptism are indissolubly joined; 
that in the precepts and practices of apostol- 
ic times gaps, bevy ated between them; 
and that we so hold, in common with Chris- 
tians generally, and the Christian Church in 
all its history, the plain old doctrine that 


’* errors.” 





baptism naturally and scripturally es 
communion at the table of our Lord.” 

This also Open-communion Baptists, as 
well as Close-communionists, fully endorse, 
though some might attach a different sig- 
nification to the word ‘“‘scripturally,” as 
herein used, than do others. 

The fourth resolution reads: 

“That in the Scriptures we, find no war- 
rant for any baptism but that which sym- 
bolizes the burial of the believer in the im- 
age of his Master’s death.” 

To this also Open-communion Baptists, 
as well as Close-communionists, subscribe. 

- The fifth resolution reads: 

“That, while we distinguish between a 
neglect of baptism and a mistake as to 
what constitutes baptism, giving our breth- 
ren of other denominations the benefit of 
our distinctions, we think they should vot 
ask us to indorse what we believe to be 
their error, by inviting them to the com- 
munion of our churches.” 

Of course, not. Nobody thinks they 
should be asked to endorse anybody’s 
The only objection we suppose 
that Open-communion Baptists would have 
to this resolution would be the implication 
therein that they ‘‘ endorsed” anybody’s 
peculiar views because they chanced to be 
seated together at the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

The sixth and last resolution is: 

‘‘That now, when all foremost souls are 
longing for greater nearness to each other, 
we earnestly invite our brethren of other 
denominations to consider the manifest 
unfairness of such terms as ‘Close-com- 
munion,’ ‘ Exclusivism,’ ete., etc. in appli- 
cation to a people whose only closeness, if 
closeness it be, is the closeness of our 
Saviour’s baptism.” 

This resolution only, we presume, Open- 
communion Baptists would not subscribe 
to; and that simply because it is manifestly 
not ‘“‘unfair” to apply the phrase ‘‘ close- 
communion” to the practice of their re- 
strictive brethren, as it is so applied by 
these brethren themselves. See, for exam- 
ple, **‘ Close-communion,” a work written 
by Dr. Hovey, president of Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary, and published by the 
American Baptist Publication Society. 

Resolutions might be written which 
would express clearly and without any 
equivocation what some of their leaders 
would fain have us understand to be the 
position of Close-communion Baptist 
churches. But how many votes would 
such resolutions receive, even in the Long 
Island Baptist Association, let alone the 
Philadelphia Association? 

We append a series, which may appear 
ironical, but which the literature of Close- 
communion Baptists abundantly justifies as 
a fair expression of their views when ex- 
plicitly stated: 

Whrereas, At the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper the only participants were members 
of the First Baptist Church of Jerusalem, 
and whereas we have no record in the 
Scriptures of any communicants in apos- 
tolic times, except those who were members 
of regular Baptist churches; therefore, 

Resolved, That, as an Association, we 
declare it a fundamental article of our be- 
lief that, in instituting the memorial of his 
death, our Lord intended to restrict its 
observance to members of regular Baptist 
churches, and, therefore, no other Chris- 
tians, however godly their lives or devoted 
their consecration, have any right to par- 
take of its sacred emblems; and, if such un 
immersed Christians do partake, they do so 
contrary to the will of their Lord. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of all the 
churches in this Association to enforce this 
article of our creed, by excluding from their 
communion-table all of the followers of 
Christ who are not members of regular 
Baptist churches, 

Resolved, That itis the duty of all the 
churches in this Association to discipline 
all of their members who may commit the 
grievous sin of partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper at any other place than in a regular 
Baptist church, or with any other Chris- 
tians than members of regular Baptist 
churches. 

Resolved, That any church in this Asso- 
ciation that does not require every one of 
its members to endorse these resolutions 
shall not be considered a Close-communion 
—that is to say, a regular—Baptist church, 
and, therefore, shall be expelled from our 
fellowship. 

Wherein doee not this preamble and these 
resolutions express the spirit of close-com- 
munionism among Baptisis? 
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THE TWOFOLD RELATION OF MORAL 
LAW TO MODERN 8CIENCE AND TO 
POPULAR RELIGION. 


BY PRESIDENT E. G. ROBINSON, D.D., 
or Brown UNIverstry. 








No word plays a more conspicuous part in 
modern thought and none is more loosely 
used than the word “ Law.” Its original mean- 
ing was single, unambiguous, and universally 
recognized. It fs now used in many senses, 
some of which are obscure, others of which 
cannot be justified. The original use of the 
word has received from modern science an en- 
larged meaning, a widened and a deepened 
meaning. 

The relation of moral law to law as used in 
physical science is close and worthy of care- 
ful attention. The primary meaning of the 
word “‘ law’’ undoubtedly was “a rule of con- 
duct prescribed and enforced by some kind of 
authority.” Law, in this sense, was indispens- 
able to the continuance of individual life, for 
the organization of individual character. It 
was equally needed for the organization and 
conservation of society. 

But this meaning has been borrowed by the 
observers of the phenomena of Nature. These 
phenomena have been seen to occur in orderly 
sequence. They are said to occur by law. 
Physical law has, therefore, become familiar in 
modern thought. Law, as so used, has been seen 
always to imply the existence of force. Law 
is the mode acvording to which physical force 
manifests itself in physical phenomena. 

But something more is also distinctly repre- 
sented in physical law. It is something in 
matter which makes its laws to be what they 
are. Law is of two kinds, at least—mechanical 
law and chemical law. The peculiar properties 
of organized matter sometimes manifest the 
force reposing in them by strictly mechanical 
processes. There are other laws which we 
call chemical. There are properties in matter 
which necessitate the manifestation of the 
forces reposing in the matter in given modes, 
You call these laws chemica! laws. Respira- 
tion is mechanical; digestion is chemical; 
and in these manifestations of law we necessa- 
rily recognize a somewhat which necessitates 
the action. 

Corresponding to the properties of matter 
are also properties of being. Moral laws 
necessitate the conception of some kind of 
properties of being which necessarily manifest 
themselves in given modes. These given 
modes, when properly described, are the 
descriptions of moral laws. So that by this 
process you come to a distinct comprehension 
of two things that are always implied in the 
use of moral law. There are the properties of 
a personal being ; there is the external state- 
ment of the properties in what you call the 
formula of law. There is necessarily recog- 
nized, therefore, in the use of the word “law,”’ 
if you will pardon the philosophical terms, the 
objective precept and the subjective principle. 
The subjective principle always underlies the 
idea of moral law, just as the properties regu- 
lative of force underlie the idea of physical 
law. As the properties of force manifest 
themselves in the action of the law, so the 
properties of being, which are the mudes of 
the spiritual force, manifest themselves in 
given modes which we call moral law. 

But just here there are two points of dis- 
tinction which are to be carefully remembered: 
points of distinction between physical law and 
moral law. The first of these is that, while all 
law is declaratory, physical law is simply 
declaratory of what necessarily is, what 
always has been, and what always must be 
where matter is. Moral law, on the contrary, is 
the declaration of what ought to be, of what 
must be, if the typical idea of the persona! 
being is ever to be realized. The other point 
of distinction is that, while moral law can be 
broken, physical law never can be broken. 
You may arrest physical ferce ; you never can 
violate the law according to which that phys- 
ical force acts. You can arrest the force of 
gravitation; you cannot by any possibility 
violate the law of gravitation. I know that in 
popular thought there is great confusion, 
gravitation itself being oftentimes supposed to 
be alaw; but gravitation isthe expression of 
a given force. The law according te which 
that force manifests itself is “ directly as the 
mass, and inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance.”” You cannot violate that law; but by 
the application of resisting forces you can 
arrest the force of gravitatioa. Now, will is 
always implied in moral law; moral low is 
addressed to the will. A man cannot arrest 
physical law ; but he can arrest the properties 
of his own being, and he can violate the statute. 
We can beak the objective rule, because we 
have by will the power of arresting the action 
of the spiritual properties of being. The 
properties of a man’s being might lead him to 
instinctively worship the supreme best Being ; 
but by the application of the force of will one 
may bring himself to worship the supremely 
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worst being. The properties of a man’s being 
might dictate to him always to tell the truth, 
but by active will he can resolve always to tell 
a falsehood; and, while this power is thus 
manifested, the penalties are always as sure as 
fate. The penalties of moral law, like the 
mills of the gods, may work slowly ; but they 
are sure in the end to grind exceeding fine. 
Here, also, we may see, by the aid of modern 
science, the. immedlate or secondary source of 
moral law. What we have said of physical law 
has shown the source of our knowledge of it. 
It is by induction from the observation of the 
phenomena of Nature. From the observation 
of the phenomena you trace the law to the 
mechanical or chemical properties of the mat- 
ter manifesting it. So, also, do you find that 
moral laws have their source in the moral 
being of man. They are simply formulations 
of what Is eternally true of the personal being. 
And here let us not mistake. It is not from 
the personal being as we find him in life. Hu- 
man nature is exceedingly diverse, as it is now 
manifested in society. It is an extremely 
variable quantity; but every man in bis action 
is certain to manifest the present properties of 
bis personal being, and these may be perverse. 
He will obey alaw. He will by necessity obey 
the ruling law of his personal being as it now 
is. Andit is here that you see the meaning 
of the words of the Apostle Paul, when he 
says: “I find another law in my members 
warring against the law of my mind.”’” There 
fs the law of the superinduced nature, and 
there ts the law of the deeper nature, Super- 
induced nature will ever manifest itself in 
pervérse law; but it is a law and the law of 
the being of the person acting. There is a 
profounder, deeper law, of which conscience 
takes cognizance; and that law is the law of 
the mind 

Now, laws, you will observe, as we have 
them—moral laws, the objective statutes, if 
you will so call them, as they were codified by 
Moses, a8 they were illustrated and expounded 
by Jesus of Nazareth, as now incorporated in 
the great moral code of Christianity—simply 
represent man as he was intended to be, as he 
is intended to become. And not only are moral 
laws, as you have them, word pictures of the 
law; they are also words picturing the law as 
it was actualized in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth. The great outlines of law were 
drawn by Moses. Jesus filled up the picture. 
The Sermon on the Mount, from beginning to 
end, was a simple exposition of the law of 
Moses. That law was irradiated; that law 
has been made luminous to the race; and 
Jesus taught what he did simply because he 
was what he was. Being what he was, he was 
law incarnate. He lived it. He was the Law 
radiant with life and articulate among men. 
He did not enunciate moral ‘laws as the result 
of inductions or deductions. They were not 
inductions; but intuitions, He lived them; 
he was them; and what he said and what he 
did constitute the great moral law as it was 
first initiated by Moses and as it bas since been 
{lustrated to the race. 

You may ask fora proof that such was the 
souree of moral law. Take the moral law as it 
stands. Hold it up before the eyes of man. 
Where is the man, whatever his culture, what- 
ever his philosophy, whatever his vices, but 
that, if you can but secure his attention, and 
let that law flash {ts light into his inner con- 
sciousness, it will humble him; it slays him; 
and, if he submits to it, it transforms him; it re- 
news him ; it brings him back to obedience and 
life. Itis because of this immediate response 
of the moral consciousness of every living man 
to the moral law that constitutes its power and 
the proof of its origin. 

Thus, when old Anselm, in the midst of the 
forest, on his way to Rome, was assailed 
by bandits, looking calmly out of his blue 
eyes into theirs and simply speaking the law 
of God, as Jesus of Nazareth has illustrated 
and illumined it, they prostrated themselves 
before him and asked his blessing. So the 
moral law in the mouths of unlearned men 
gives to the unlettered lay preachers their 
power. And you find this fllustrated in the 
origin of all positive laws. Many a man 
prescribes to himself a rule which in due 
time he finds impracticable. Why? 
the rule fails to represent the real facts of his 
being. Our legislators, the legislators of 
every state in the Union are perpetually en- 
acting and re-enacting laws. Why? Simply be- 
cause they fail to understand the underlying 
facts of society. When these facts are com- 
prehended and society is stable the enactment 
of the law secures its fulfillment; it fulfills 
itself. So of the common law of England, of 
this country, of Christendom. It is simply 
the formulated recognition of indubitable 
facts. The faets change not, and, therefore, 
the common law changes not. When facts 
change, statutes change. The statutes enacted 
by our legislators are always changing, be- 
cause they are always groping in the dark. 

The Articles of Confederation, under which 
the Government of the United States was for 
twelve years administered, gave a weak, un- 
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certain, and incapable government, and they 
were abandoned. 

The Constitution under which we now live, 
adopted by the states in 1789, has given us @ 
stable, strong, and beneficent government, 
simply because that Constitution recognizes 
the great facts of American society. And as 
these facts have successively changed the 
Constitution has been amended; and if the 
facts of American society can remain as they 
are, or if the Coustitution shall be successively 
changed to nfeet the changing wants and 
facts, then may we have a permanent govern- 
ment. But let the great heart of the American 
people change, let the wants of American 
society cease to be what they are now, and 
your American Constitution is so much poor 
paper. : 

When the Abbe Sieyes concentrated all the 
force of his genius, all the resources of bis 
learning, all the subtlety of his philosophy in 
constructing a constitution for the French 
Republic, he offered it to the National Assem- 
bly. They smiled and rejected it. Written, 
as it was,in the closet, it did not represent 
the facts of the French society as they then 
were. The Assembly saw its impracticability. 
It was worth so much waste paper. When 
John Locke, aided by the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
drew up his fundamental constitutions of the 
Colony of Carolina, they attempted the gov- 
ernment under them. They were amended. 
They were reamended. The government was 
found impracticable. The instrument was 
drawn up by two philosophers, and when that 
government was attempted to be enforced 
upon the Colony of South Carolina it was 
found impracticable. It speedily gave place 
to the constitution that grew and formulated 
itself as the society of the Colony of South 
Carolina shaped itself. 

Now, I bave given to you the secondary source 
of law. There is a primary source. Man is 
said to have been made in the image of God. 
Jesus of Nazareth, who so fully comprehend- 
ed all moral law, was the express image of 
God. The secondary source may be easily 
traced to the prime source. The prime sov-ce 
of al] law is the nature of God. The judicious 
Hooper put it succinctly: ‘‘ The home of all 
law isin the bosom of God."”” Popularly you 
call it the transcript of the character of God. 
Let us understand that moral law founded in 
the eternal nature of God, founded in the im- 
mutable nature of man, descriptive of the 
natural relations between God and man is as 
immutable as the throne of God. [Applause.] 
It abides forever. You can no more change 
it than you can change the nature of God; no 
mote change it than you can change the iden- 
tity of man. 

There is another thought, in this relation, 
between moral laws and physical laws. Phys- 
ical laws are progressively comprehended ; 
progressively stated. Physical laws have been 
changed in their formulation. We are con- 
stantly making progress in our discovery of 
these laws. Witness the electro-magnet. We 
have just begun to learn its laws; we may say 
we are just beginning to be aware of our ignor- 
ance of the laws that control it. We have only 
begun to understand other great laws of Na- 
ture. We are perpetually prating about the 
law of gravitation. There are laws all over 
this universe securing its permanency and 
equilibrium. Moral laws, I have already inti- 
mated, were constituted at the outset in a sim- 
ple and comprehensive codification by Moses. 
For 3,500 years, in round numbers, these laws 
have been tested. For some 1,850 years the 
expositions of these laws by Jesus of Nazareth 
have also been tested. 

Men have tried to overthrow them, and wha; 
has been the result? Where in all that code— 
whether as generalized by Moses, as minutely 
expounded by Jesus—where is there a solitary 
ethical principle that has been overthrown ? 
{Applause.] Where is there a solitary principle 
that has been made questionable? 

I remember that Stuart Mill made his attack 
on what he called the “low morality of the 
Pauline theology,” and his attack has scarcely 
elicited an articulate echo. [Applause.] 

But the moral laws. Whence are they, if 
not as I have stated ? 

Certainly, it is not conceivable that they 
have been reached by induction, as utilitarians 
would teach us. Is any man credulous enough to 
believe that the wisdom of Egypt had reached 
the point that by observation it was enabled 
to bring together the Ten Commandments, that 
have stood the test of all these 3,500 years? 
Jesus of Nazareth proclaimed himself the 
Light of the world. That Light arose upon the 
horizon of the East. It has been gradually 
ascending. It has not yet reached its zenith 
among the nations of the e«rth. . 

Physical science is helping to illustrate the 
moral teachings of Jesus. Let us be thankful 
to science for this. The day is coming when 
this full-orbed Sou of Righteousness, Light of 
the world, shining through the zenith, shall 
carry its moral teachings, shall carry its illu- 
mination, shall carry its purity to the nations 
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And here you will observe how the »s 

tacks that are made on the Christian roligiou 
and the religious teachings of the Christian 
religion in our day are uniformly reserved 
either to attacks 6n its history, or to attacks on 
its doctrines, or to attacks on its ecclesiastical 
orgapization. 

Its history is remote. It is easy to assail it. 
Its doctrines are the results of the ph ioso- 
phies of successive generations. Creed@s aad 
theological systems are simply the productions 
of philosophy applied to the fact of revelation 
and the moral consciousness, and these, as the 
philosophies bave changed, have become 
doubtful and their history assailed, So of the 
ecclesiastical organizations, which are sup- 
posed to be so essential for the conservation 
of the Christian life; tbey are largely the 
product of man. 

The organizations of Christianity at the out- 
set sprang up simply as the wants of its life 
made necessary. When a thing was to be 
done, a man was appointed to do it. If there 
was an office, there was a man appointed to 
perform the office. We have transformed the 
word office into place—into a place into which 
a man is to be put as officer and within which 
there may or may rot be something to be 
done. Our ecclesiastical offices are sometimes 
unmeaning and useless. They should be only 
for immediate wants and necessities. So 
much for the relation of the moral law to law 
in its scientific senses and uses. 

The other side of the subject is the relation 
of moral law to popular religion. What is 
now the relation of the law, to the meaning of 
which physical science has contributed so 
much, to the Christian r-.gion? We could 
answer it easily in the words of Jesus. I have 
said that he was the expounder of the law of 
Moses. The Sermon on the Mount, from be- 
ginning to end, was simply an exposition of 
that law. You wi" observe that his exposition 
was so subtle and penetrating, he so flashed 
the clear light of law into the innermost re- 
cesses of the consciousness, that the Jews said: 
He is a destructionist ; he will overthrow our 
religion. ‘‘ Think not that 1 am come to destroy 
the law or the prophets. 1 am not come to destroy, 
but fo fulflll, Tit heaven and earth pass, one jot 
or one title shall in no wise pass from the law till 
a!l be fulflled.”’ Any conception of Christianity, 
therefore, which supposes it to be a mere 
scheme to evade law, or to avoid the fulfi}l- 
ment of it, or to escape its penalty is a narrow 
conception, and just as far as it is narrow it is 
false. Christianity is a scheme to fulfill the 
law. Its founder announced that to be its 
object. Its history has shown that to be its 
aim. No error has crept into Christian teacti- 
ings more radically mischievous than that 
which supposes Christianity to have abolished 
the law. Weare sometines told that Christ 
abolished all law, and out of that mischievous 
notion grew the Familism of the sixteenth 
century and the Oneida commanities of the 
19th century. We can easily see how this mis- 
conception arose. Judaism, out of which 
Christianity sprang, had its comprehensive 
law. Its government was tbeocratic, and its 
law was correspondingly civil, ritual, and 
ceremonial. 

Judaism enwrapped man so completely within 
the meshes of the law that there was no hour 
of the day in which he was not reminded of it. 
Civil law, ritual law, ceremonial law—all were 
subordinate and subservient to the one end of 
the moral law. The ceremonial and civil, doubt- 
less, like all laws, had their origin largely in 
the circumstances of the people, the climate, 
and time, and were made necessary by that 
climate and time. The ritual was made neces- 
sary by the great preparatory processes through 
which the Jews were passing ; but Tor the more 
fundamental wants of the soul no law, ritual 
or ceremonial, ever could provide. Jesus came 
to take the place of that ceremonial, that ritual, 
that whole theocratic government ; to put us in 
direct personal contact with the Divine Mind, 
aud thus secure in us a fulfillment of moral 
law. 

And, if this be true, there is another thought 
equelly so. The sanctious of the moral law— 
that is, its rewards and penaltics—are not arbi- 
trarily distributed. The rewards come by natural 
reaction from obedience to the law. The glow 
of cheek, the sparkle of eye, the flow of spirits 
are not more naturally the product of respira- 
tion and locomotion amid the crisp air ofa 
New England winter day than the glow of 
soul, and transparency and joy of heart, and 
abiding peace are the result of rigid conform- 
ity to the moral law amid the atmosphere of 
universal selfishness. [Applause.| 

So of the moral penalties of the law. These 
are the natural reaction from disobedience 
to the law. He who violates the moral law 
finds that the penalty of the moral law is as 
inevitable as the law of sequence in the phys- 
ical world. Vice in the vicious man leers out of 
his eye and sensualized lip, riots in his blood, 
and fouls the imagination, and corrupts the 
whole being. And then those subtler sins, with 
which it is sometimes so difficult to deal—the 

sins of envy, jealousy, malice, pride—these 
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their penalties on the mora] nature of man? 
They stamp themselves on the delicate fibers 
of the moral sensibility. They corrupt through 
and through by their natural sequences. 

But some one may here tell us that- be 
believes there isa supreme power ruling in 
Nature, and that these forces of which we 
have spoken are simply God acting, and that 
the laws are rules which are impressed on 
matter; and so is it with the rewards and 
penalties of the moral law. They are the 
distributions of the Supreme Being. Look at 
them for a moment, friends. Does the uni- 
versal confidence which is reposed in a map 
of well-tried integrity result as a natural 
sequence of hisintegrity, or is it supernaturally 
bestowed. If a man is lecherous and false to 
his word, does the aversion, does the outward 
contempt that he receives result from some 
supernatural bestowal, or is it a natural 
reaction? If this be true of the relations of a 
man in society, is it not equally true of his 
personality by himself? 

And if this be true, we see how gratuitous, 
vain, and noisy are the declamations to which 
we are sometimes obliged to listen, against the 
idea that moral iniquity shall be punished. 
God, they tell us, is a merciful being, too mer- 
cifu) to punish. It is inconceivable that he 
should visit the unfortunate transgressor with 
tribulation and anguish. Has it ever occurred 
to ‘these sentimental souls to rail against 
Nature for ber cruelty in leaving a man with 
a broken limb to writhe in agony; or, if he 
survives the agony, to linger through a long 
life of pain and suffering, a helpless cripyie ? 
Or, if aman has violated any of the laws of 
his moral nature, why not rail against Nature 
for visiting him with physical deformity and 
illness, and for violating the laws of his phys- 
ical being; and why distinguish between tie 
laws of mind and body? Is Nature any lesa 
cunning in healing the broken limb and suffer- 
ing nerves and lacerated muscles than in heal- 
ing the wounded spirit? 

let us be assured that the moral laws of God 
are just as certain in their working, just as in- 
evitable in their rewards, just as inevitable in 
their penalties as are the sequences of physic- 
al laws of Nature. 

And, if this be so, we see how penalty is re- 
moved. The removal of moral penalty is one 
of the distinctive questions of popular relig- 
ion. The penalty may be looked at under three 
aspects: as the natural sequence of wrong- 
doing written over the man’s soul and being, 
which cannot be separated from his soul ; or, 
on the other hand, as the infliction of con- 
science, which inflicts a moral judgment, ac- 
cording to its apprehension, moral law. That 
apprebension may be false; a man may suffer 
pangs of conscience from a misguid dg- 
ment. There is a third—namely, inflictions of 
penalty by a Supreme Being. This Supreme 
Being works through secondary causes. We 
cannot expect God to make any interposition 
to save a man, except it be done through an 
agency. 

Precisely so is it in the remission of the 
penalty. Where is the penalty? Is it held 
like a thunder-bolt in the hand of the Omnipo- 
tent? Is it literally written in a book? Im- 
agery is admirable. It is written in a book, 
and it is written prominently in the book of 
the human soul. The penalty is to be erased 
there; for, if a man be rescued, he must be 
rescued from the penalty as stamped over all 
his moral being. How shall this be remedied ? 
Certainly not by fear. God will not violate 
one of his moral laws to save any man from the 
penalty. Godis consistent with himself. And, 
in the fulfillment of all his promises to reme- 
dy and relieve a man from penalty, how would 
it be done? It will be done through the 
operation of a new law obcyed, just as the 
penalty comes through the operation of a 
broken law. What is that law? You say 
somebody has interposed. He has. A Being 
competent to interpose has interposed in be- 
half of man. His interposition was mads the 
great turning-point in the history of the — wld. 
The great ground of hope to your fait.: is not 
alone in something done, but also in an Infinite 
Being who has done it. And the principle 
which makes available and effectual for us all 
that an Infinite Interposer wrought for us by 
his death and is for usin himself is the prin- 
ciple of faith. No principle is more universally 
recognized, none is more easily verified than 
the principle that every man becomes like the 
object he believes in. 

Trust is universal. It is true socially, it is 
true morally, it is true rel'giously that we be- 
come like the objects we believe inj and this 
faith, which is the great reconstructive princi- 
ple of all character, brings, by its beneficent 
workings, by its beneficent sanction, the erad- 
ication from the moral nature of the penalty of 
wrong-doipg. And so moral penalty is erad- 
feated by the beneficent sanctions of a new 
law observed ; and the new law obeyed is the 
law of faith, that brings us into un‘on with a 
Deliverer. God has manifested himself to us 
in his Son, and the principle of faith, from the 
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time it begins to act, begins to reconstruct the 
entire character of man. Moral scars—they 
will remain with us aud humble us, and they 
never will exalt us. No doctrine was ever 
more pernicious than that which teaches that 
the greater the sinner the greater the saint. 


need 
Sanitary. 
SMALL-POX AND DIPHTHERIA. 


THESE two diseases, always formidable, are 
brought into special prominence at present. 
Philadelphia, although it had so severe a 
scourge of small-pox in 1871 and 1872, seems 
again to be threatened. Dr. Lee soon after that 
wrote an article, under th@ title “‘ Cost of a 
Great Epidemic to a Great City.” He showed 
by a comparison of the health expenses of the 
previous and succeeding year, and by some 
other items, that, as a first factor, that 
board expended $56,464.84. Making, then, 
an account of various other losses—to mer- 
chants, to travel, by sickness, by diminished 
production, etc.—he made the sum total 
$21,848,977. A fair calculation puts the cost 
of the yellow-fever epidemics of 1877 and 
1878 at 175 millions of dollars. Such diseases 
mean not only loss of life and immedtate suf- 
fering, but entail losses upon the industrial 
and economic forces of society. Camden, in 
New Jersey, has already suffered much from 
the disease, as derived from Philadelphia. 
Recently a laborer from Philadelphia spread 
the disease among workmen in New York, and 
there is reason to fear an epidemic in this 
city, It is interesting to the vital sta- 
tistician to see how such diseases seem 
to come in cycles; not so much because 
of anydinherent tendency in them to recur, 
but because they are ready whenever material 
offers. So soon as enough new children are 
born, without being vaccinated, the disease is 
sure to recur. Even when bealth boards order 
general vaccination, many neglect it, and the 
wealthier classes spread it even after tenement 
houses are protected. The great argument 
against vaccination has been the alleged pos- 
sibility of conveying through it scrofula or 
other diseases. Enough of facts have been 
authenticated to show that about once in ten 
thousand cases—i® scemed as if disease had 
been imparted, although some claim that in 
these cases it was owing to an impure lancet 
or carelessness in taking the lymph. But all 
this excuse can be obviated by the bovine 
virus. The New York Board of Health, for 
instance, has a herd of calves, under the charge 
of a skilled physician, who personally obtains 
the virus fresh as it is wanted. We have al- 
ways found the vesicle produced by it to run 
a regular course. If the fever is a little more 
pronounced, it has never proved serious; but, 
as some claim, only proves the more thor- 
ough protection. If erysipelas is extensively 
prevailing, or in the hot summer months, 
a sore, made from any cause, might 
become troublesome; but so rare have 
been any untoward results, and so many 
thousands of lives have been preserved there- 
by, we seldom now hear of any real objection. 
Either carelessness or a neglect of revaccina- 
tion is now the most frequent occasion of the 
small-pox. [t is not even necessary generally 
to revaccinate; but when small-pox is. pre- 
vailing the question should be submitted 
to the physician and will depend on individual 
indications. The laws of our cities and most 
of our states place it within the reach of all. 
Dr. Marston, of the London Small-Pox Hospital, 
who thoroughly tested, during a thirty-years’ 
experience, the comparative protection of small- 
pox from another attack and of vaccination, 
found that a perfect vaecination is more pro- 
tective than to have once had the emall-pox. 
We think that, with the present threatenings 
in at least four of our states, both public 
authorities and private citizens should be im- 
pressed with the duty of protection from this 
disease. 

Diphtheria, by its recent inroads, has come 
still more prominently into notice. New York 
reports over 1,000 cases and over 300 deaths in 
the last three months. Brooklyn had over three 
hundred cases in three weeks, so that it. is there 
regarded as epidemic. While not communicable 
in just the same way as small-pox, its spread 
is not less to be feared or the results less fatal. 
lt is a disease which we believe is’ generally 
local before it becomes constitutional. Watch- 
fulness of the throat will often detect a slight 
coating there before there are other symptoms, 
At this time, and before there is any swelling 
of the glands, treatment is generally success- 
ful. Many close inquiries are now being made 
into its cause. While the contagion is,no doubt, 
specific in its character, there is now a gener- 
al consent of medical opinion that moldy 
noisture and filth have very much to do with 
its extension aud malignancy. The outbreaks 
of it are sometimes so localized and so isolated 
as to lead many to believe in its possible spon- 
toneous origin under favoring i 
We are not of those who hope that any specific 








will be found for cases that are advanced and 
severe. The blood itself, as a vital fluid, be- 
comes changed, so that it ceases to be the 
ready conveyancer of the medicines which 
might prove curative. In no class of disease 
is the sphere of preventive medicine so large 
and its importance so eminent as in all these 
zymotic ailments. What can be done before- 
hand or just at the time of invasion is pre- 
servative; what is attempted to be done after- 
ward is too often only palliative. These are 
the diseases which so often bring sudden sad- 
ness into households, and those are true bene- 
factors who will teach us how to prevent their 
ravages. 


Diblical Research, 


ProressorR SCHRADER presents a Dew sum™ 
mary of reasons for regarding the biblical Pul 
identical with the Assyrian Tiglath-pileser, in 
the latest Lieferung of Riehm’s “‘ Handwérterbuch 
des Biblischen Altertums.” 1. A distinct Assy- 
rian king bearing the name of Pul does not 
appear in any monumental record, nor is there 
space for such an one in the eponym lists. 2. 
As Phulus appears in Berosus, under the title 
of ‘King of the Chaldeans,” so, likewise, 
Tiglath-pileser not only brings the Babylonians 
under his subjection, but applies to himself 
the special term “‘ King of the Babylonians,” 
along with another, “‘ King of the Assyrians,”’ 
after the manner of the universal title ‘‘ King 
of Sumir and Akkad.” 3. As the Phulus of 
Berosus reigned over Babylon between Nabo- 
nassar, 747 B. C., and Sanherib, so Tiglath- 
pileser sat on the throne of Assyria from 745 
B. C. downward. 4. In the same interval, 
also, according to the Ptolemaic canon, a 
King Poros sat on the throne of Babel, whose 
name may be verbally modified, under well- 
known laws, into or considered equivalent to 
Palos (Pul). 5. In the canon this Péros is 
accompanied by a fellow regent, Khinziros, 
whose name in the old Babylonian form, 
Ukin-zir, resembles that of a Chaldean prince 
conquered by Tiglath-pileser. 6. The conquest 
of this Chaldean, agreeably to the administra- 
tion-list, falls in the year 731 B. C., the same 
one for which the canon makes note of the 
implied change of government in Babylon by 
naming a double rule on the part of Péros and 
Khinziros. 7. As, according to the Bible, 
Menahem among the Samaritans and Aza- 
riah (Uzziah) among the Judeans were 
contemporaries of King Pul, so Tiglath- 
pileser repeatedly mentions a Judean Azri- 
yah (Azriyabu, Asuriy4hu), apparently as 
one of his own contemporaries, and ex- 
pressly represents a Samaritan Menahem 
(Minhimmi Samirinai) among bis tributaries. 
8. According to the annals of the king, he 
received the tribute of the Samaritans, when 
on an expedition during which Tiglath-pileser, 
certainly pushing as far as the Mediterranean 
Sea, took possession of the cities Zem4r (Sim- 
irra) and Arke (Arka); and, therefore, in point 
of actual fact, he must have reached the region 
of Northern Israel, just as would be looked 
for in the expedition of Pul to Samaria. 9. 
The point of time to which this expedition is 
referred by the annals of the Assyrian kings 
(the year 738 B. C.) falls in the first or earlier 
half of the reign, as, in complete accord with 
the corresponding biblical allusions, the 
inscriptions in their notices are accustomed to 
introduce Azariah of Judea to us in this same 
early half of the same reign; while, on the 
other hand, the Bible, as well asthe inscrip- 
tions, speak of Azariah’s and Menahem’s suc- 
cessors, Ahaz and Pekah, as later, just as we 
should expect. Finally (10), Palu was another 
and the earlier name of a usurper, who, on 
ascending the throne, assumed the royal title 
of Tiglath-pileser. 


....Until recently the identification of Me- 
giddo with Lejjun, the ancient Legio, tn the 
Plain of Esdrelon, by Dr. Edward Robinson, 
was generally accepted. In his ‘Tent Work 
in Palestine,” however, Lieutenant Conder 
presented another site : 

“The position of Megiddo fs not fixed very 
definitely in the biblical narrative, though the 
town is noticed in connection with Taanach, 
west of the Great Plain, and with Jezreel, 
Bethshan, and other places near the Jordan 
Valley. A broad valley was named from the 
city, and the ‘Waters of Megiddo’ are also 
noticed in Scripture. All these requisites are 
met by the large ruined site of Mujedd’a, at 
the foot of Gilboa, a mound from which fine 
springs burst out, with the broad valley of the 

alid River to the north. It is the only place, 
as yet discovered, at which any name like the 
Hebrew Megiddon exists, and the position 
seems to suit also with the march of Thothmes 
III toward the Sea of Galilee, through Aarana 
(perhaps ’Arraneh) and Kaina ( bly 
Ka’ain), to the plains of Megiddo.’’—II, 68. 
This proposition is variously received, as will 
be seen from the following comments, in the 
last “Statement” of the Fund. Archdeacon 
Henderson comments favorably : 

“ Lieut. Conder pro to locate Megiddo 
by the Jordan in the can a6 Beisan, aon the 
name Mujedda yet remains. In his ‘Hand- 
book’ he says: “Egyptian and Assyrian rec- 
ords do not as yet ast much light on the sub- 

















ject.’ There is one passage of interest which 
confirms his conjecture. It is given in 
3rugsch’s ‘ Exypt’ (English edition, IT, p. 106), 
in a poem of Pentaur, of the time of Ramses 
Il. It reads, as there given: ‘ Describe Beth- 
sheal, Thargaal, the Ford of Jirduna, how it is 
crossed. Teach me to know the passage, in 
order to enter into the city of Makitha, which 
lies in front of it.’ This, if correctly rendered, 
seems conclusive.” ; 


Trelawney Saunders comments adversely : 


“Tt appears to be quite impossible to sep- 
arate Megiddo from the Kishon or Mukutta, 
as Lieut. Conder proposes. The alluring 
resemblance to the ancient name in Khirbet 
Mujedda is too heavily counterpoised by its 
situation in the Jordan Valley, at the eastern 
foot of Mount Gilboa, and south of Beisén; a 
sitnation not only too far apart from Taanach 
and the Kishon, but also divided from them by 
the bold hights of Gilboa.”” 





Kine Arts. 


Mz. KeErPpPeL, the art dealer in Broadway, 
has now at his rooms the most notable im- 
portation of steel engravings ever received in 
New York. It consists of a collection num- 
bering about four thousand, the works of 
Antonio Perfetti, the old Florentine engraver, 
the friend and pupil of Raphael Morghen, and 
his contemporaries. For many years they had 
been in the possession of Perfetti’s widow, iu 
Florence, until last summer, when Mr. Keppel 
bought them. In this collection there are 
many works of Morghen himself; and this 
great engraver appears to have given his friend 
copies of almost every translation that he made, 
and often several states of a single copy—his 
bust of the composer Rossini, appearing in no 
less than seven distinct states, The principal 
subjects of the Perfetti collection are repro- 
ductions of the great paintings of the Italian 
masters; and side by side with Raphael Mor 
ghen’s work are examples of Toschi, Longhi, 
Anderloni, and Garavaglia. Two very impos- 
ing pieces are Toschi’s engravings after Cor- 
reggio’s fresco, ‘‘ St. Thomas,” in the Cathedral 
of Parma, and Correggio’s ‘‘Crowned Madon- 
oa,” in the choir of the Church of Sav Giovan- 
ni, in the same city. 





... Speaking of a painted Sevres vase and of 
its use as a decoration, a writer in Cornhill says: 
“It is pretty enough when you lovuk closely 
into it; but at three yards distance it is noth- 
ing at all. The colors are all jumbled together 
indistinguishably ; the carefully-painted bunch 
of flowers is quite lost; and the shape, ob- 
scured by its twists and twirls, becomes simply 
chaotie. There is no outline, no recognizable 
figure, no harmony of color; nothing but a 
shapeless desert of purple and green, with a 
whitish medallion, variegated by pink and blue 
patches in its center, which are vaguely 
recognized as meant for the bunch of violets 
and cyclamens aforesaid. As a decoration for 
a room, this Sevres ig nowhere.” 


.... The Parisian of Thursday, the 2d inst., 
says: ‘The Superior Council of Fine Arts, 
under the presidency of M. Jules Ferry, met 
on Monday to discuss the project of a Trien- 
nial Salon, which should contain the most 
remarkable works of the three precéding 
Salons. The objection to this plan is that the 
French artists export many of their pictures, 
and they. would have great difficulty in obtain- 
ing them for exhibition. M. Edmond About 
then proposed a Salon within the Salon, con- 
taining the 500 best pictures. A committee of 
ten members was appointed to consider this 
idea. As regards the ordinary Salon, it was 
decided that not more than 3,000 pictures 
should be accepted.”’ 


.. An art loan exhibition is being held in 
the former residence of the Peruvian minister, 
at Washington. The lower rooms contain the 
sculpture, Pompeiian and Greek statuary, pot- 
tery, and engravings; while in the upper rooms 
there is a display of portraits, miniatures, bric- 
a@-brac, and antique furniture, which are re- 
markable either for beauty or historical associ- 
tious. 


...-The French sculptor, Clésinger, has late- 
ly completed what is said to be a magnificent 
equestrian statue of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, in his costume as King of Hungary. It 
is said that he will not do the statue of the Re- 
public for Lyons, as the municipality considers 
his price, 600,000 francs, excessive. 


.-.-The statue of Stonewall Jackson, to be 
placed in Metairie Cemetery, New Orleans, is 
to surmount the monument over the tomb of 
the Association of the Louisiana Division of 
the Army of Northern Virginia. 


..--8ix cases of antiquities from the excava- 
tions at Babylon have arrived at the British 
Museum. They consist chiefly of inscribed 
tablets and small objects. With them is a 
Phoenician inscription. 


' 

.-.-M. St. Marclaux, who obtained the Prix 
du Salon in 1879, is designing and sculpturing 
a cup destined as the prize tor the races at 
Longchamps, in 1881. 





-+++There fs a Fine Art Society at Simla, 
India, which numbers forty members, many of 
whom are natives of distinction. 


...-Mr.. F. P. Vinton is painting a portrait 
of Wendell Phillips. 


..-. Mr. Leon Richeton has etched a portrait 
of Mr. Spurgeon. 








Personalities, . 


Princs Ro.anp Bonaparte, whose civil 
marriage with Mlle. Marie Blane, daughter 
and heiress of the famous Monte Carlo Blanc, 
was celebrated recently, is a sub-lieutenant in 
the Thirty-sixth Regiment of the Line. He is 
twenty-two years of age, and is popular with 
his comrades, both Republican and non-Re- 
publican. His bride, Mile. Marie Felix Blane, 
isa studious and modest young lady, of high 
intelligence and accomplishments, a musician, 
and a composer of merit. 





.... The Rey. Joseph Cook is thus spoken of 
by a Welsh paper: ‘‘ You might take him for 
a well-to-do farmer of the Vale of Glamorgan 
—happy, contented, well-fed, a large share- 
holder in our veritable flesh and blood. When 
he begins to speak, it is not the speech of the 
elegant scholar or the polished man of the 
world which strikes you ; but a homely, broad, 
farm-like accent, with a dash of Americanism 
in the énunciation.” 


....Phbilip Leadbeater Freneau, son of the 
late Edward Leadbeater and grandson of 
Philip Freneau, died at Fort Hamilton, L. L, 
recently, aged 58 years. His ancestors were 
Huguenots and his grandfather was well 
known asa poet and satirist during the Revo- 
lutionary War, and some of his writings more 
than once angered President Washington. 


...-General Cesnola, now a resident of this 
city, has received from the King of Italy the 
royal order and rank of Commander of the 
Crown of Italy—an order similar to the French 
Legion of Honor. He continues to be recog- 
nized as an Italian nobleman, though he has 
been a naturalized American for more than 
sixteen years. 


....General Nelson A. Miles, who has just 
been promoted to a brigadier-generalship, is 
described as a handsome, soldierly man. He 
is a descendant of the Rev. John Miles, @ 
Puritan minister, who fought the Indians in 


+ the intervals of his preaching. He commanded 


a company in the war with King Philip. 


.... The Czarowitz, the heir to the Russian 
throne, is intensely popular with all classes in 
his country. He is said to be strongly Russian 
in feeling, has developed decided will and 
strong character in all the public duties that 
have been committed to him, and is an excel- 
lent husband and father. 


....8ir Richard Wallace, who had a coupon 
calling for two hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars annually, used to be the largest cred- 
itor of France; but now M. Furtado draws 4 
million francs a quarter, which represente an 
investment of $16,000,000 in the funds. 


...-Mr. Gladstone’s withdrawal from the 
House of Commons is demanded by his physi 
cian, who says that the premier’s health can- 
not stand such an arduous parliamentary 
session as the forthcoming one promises to be. 


....General Halderman, the newly-appointed 
consul for the United States to Siam, has 
arrived at his destination, and been given a 
reception by the king, which was remarkable 
for its cordiality. 


....-Lord Rosebery, who married Miss Han- 


_ pab Rothschild, is noted in drawing-room and 


in council-chamber for his courtesy, self-con- 
trol, and art of managing other men. 


.... William B. Woods, of Georgia, has been 
nominated by the President to be assoctate 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


..-Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern has 
renounced his right of succession to the 
throne of Roumania, in favor of his eldest son, 


....Abdul Hamid, Sultan of Turkey, is 
described as having a remarkably pleasant 
smile and a low, musical voice. 


...-Skobeleff, the young Russian general, is 
fond of risking his life, and it is believed that 
he will not live to an old age. ‘ 


.... Miss Morse, the daughter of the inventor 
of the telegraph, is about to be married to Mr. 
Rummel, the pianist. 


.»-»Ex-Queen Isabella has, it is reported, 
ordered her bankers to invest largely in 
Panama Canal shares. 


...-Professor Nordenskj6ld was recently 
elected a member of the Swedish Legislature. 


....A sou of Mr. Gladstone is now visiting 
in this country. 











Science. 


Tue subject of the mental powers of the 
lower animals have lately occupied the atten- 
tion of some English writers. It is interesting 
to see that Mr. Bastian, in his ‘The Brain as 
an Organ of Mind,”’ ascribes to the social in- 
sects,as well as to the lower vertebrates, 
consciousness and reasoning powers, which 
differ not in kind from those of our own 
species; while he findsin the highest verte- 
brates no germs of a moral sense. In two 
yectures on the mental powers of the lower 
animals, Mr. G. J. Romanes gave first some 
facts illustrative of animal reason, and then 
followed with a lecture on mental evolution. He 
cited the case of a crawfish whose brain had 
been removed, noting the great change which 
came over the actions of the animal, which 
then proceeded to feed himself incessantly, 
whatever came within bis claws being stuffed 
down his throat, whether edible or not. 
He thought the best test of the presence of 
intellect in an animal was its ability to modify 
its actions by adaptation to new circumstances 
or surroundings. “If the animal showed that 
it could learn by its own individual experience, 
we might be sure that the adaptive movements 
were not due to the inherited mechanism of 
the nervous system. He thought that the star- 
fish was without such intelligence; but that 
the hermit crab possessed it. He divided mind 
into three divisions: emotion, instinct, and 
reason. He claimed that a great many of the 
actions performed by animals are not distin- 
guishable from those which in man we should 
term rational. The first evidence of mind was 
the ability to remember places. At the base» 
however, of the psychological scale Mr. Ro” 
manes placed the function of excitability, seen 
in the ameeba; then comes the faculty of dis- 
crimination, seen in the seaanemone. The 
lecturer then passed on to the exhibition of 
passion by dogs. The lecture, judging by the 
report in the English Mechanic, was a rambling 
one and in places open to criticism. 





..The numerous forms of life which the 
unaided eye may see in the world is wonderful 
enough ; but very little is the amount, after 
all, in comparison with what the microscope 
reveals. As an fllustration, it may be noted 
that Dr. Joseph Leidy, the distinguished Phil- 
adelphia scientist, during a recent visit to 
Roan Mountain, North Carolina, pressed out 
the moisture from a few handfuls of moss 
(Hypnum splendens, H. crista castrensis, and H. 
trignetrum) which forms a continuous moist 
carpet under the famous balsam trees of the 
modntains of North Carolina, and found 
therein the wheel-animalcule ( Rotifer vulgaris), 
the water-bear ( Macrobiotus Hufelandii), and a 
great number of Rhizopods—no less, ff fact, 
than twenty-three species. It is interesting 
to note, as showing how searching microscopic 
observations have already become, that no 
new species, though some very rare ones, were 
discovered. It seems almost impossible to 
find a drop of moisture anywhere that stands 
a little while but what some little creature 
has found it out and made a howe in it. 


..The spectrum of Hartwig's comet has 
been examined at Greenwich and Princeton. 
It presents no peculiarity, but appears to be 
the ordinary carbon spectrum. There is a 
question, however, whetherthe comet spectrum 
agrees with what is known as the (first 
spectrum of carbon (which is seen in the flame 
of a Bunsen burner or at the base of an ordi- 
nary gas-flame); or whether it is the second 
carbon spectrum, which is developed by the 
electric spark in a Geissler tube containing 
alcohol vapor and differs slightly from the 
other. The Greenwich observations rather 


favor the seeond spectrum, whilethe Princeton 
observations lean the other way. Neither are 
satisfactorily decisive and a bright comet is 
needed to settle the matter. 


..A great deal of interest has been excited 
of late by a new variable star of the Algol 
type, discovered last June, by Ceraski, in the 
Constellation of Perseus—A.R. 0A. 51m, 48s., 
Dec, 81°, 14.1. It is usually of the 7 magni- 
tude (easily visible in an opera-glass), and 
every once in 2d. 11h. 47m. suddenly drops to 
the 94 magnitude; that is to say, loses four- 
fifths of its light and recovers itself. The 
whole fainting and recovery occupies less than 
three hours, and the change, according to 
Professor Pickering, is the most rapid known 
among variable stars, while the whole period 
is also the shortest. The period was at first 
supposed to be about five days; but is really 
only half as much, as stated above. 


.-[n Europe a second glacial period is 
recognized, under the name of the Reindeer 
Period. No evidence of secondary glacial 
action has been hitherto recognized in this 
country. But recently a pope read before 
the Philadelphia gy 4 of Natural Sciences 
submitted evidences, from an examination 
of the Trenton gravel deposits, that there was 
here also a second glacial-period; the glacier, 
bowever, being smaller than the first an 
confined to the valley of the Delaware. It 
flowed through the deposits of the first and 
greater glacier. 
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School and College. 


An extract from the annual report of 
Johns Hopkins University fully explains the 
system of fellowship as practiced at that tnsti- 
tution. It was instituted for the purpose of 
affording to young men of talent from any 
place an opportunity to continue their studies 
while looking forward to positions as teachers, 
professors, and investigators or to other lit- 
erary and scientific vocations. Every candi- 
date for a fellowship is expected to submit his 
college diploma or other certificate of pro- 
ficiency from the institution at which he has 
been studying, and also such evidence of his 
past success in study, together with examples 
of his literary or scientific study, as will enable 
the professors to judge of his fitness for the 
post. The list of candidates upon which the 
faculty agree is submitted by the president 
of the University to the executive committée, 
and by them to the trustees, for final 
registration and appointment. By this 
means the highest and most satisfactory re- 
sults are obtained. The value of each fellow- 
ship is $5, and the holder may give instruction 
to persons connected with the University. He 
is also eligible to re-election at the end of the 
year. At the opening of the University, 22 
Fellows were appointed, and since that date 
44 fellowships have been awarded in the de- 
partment of mathematics and physics, 13 in 
chemistry, 12 in biology, 14 in languages, and 9 
in history and philosophy. Of the 46 Fellows 
who have left, 28 have gone forward to posi- 
tions as instructors in colleges and other insti- 
tutions; 2 are attached to the United States 
Coast Survey, and 2to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York; 4 are engaged in the 
application of science to practical work; 2 
are physicians; 1 is an attorney at law; and 4 
are still pursuing their studies, either at the 
University or abroad. Thirty of the leading 
colleges of the country are represented by 
graduates in these fellowships, Yale taking 
the lead with seven. Twenty Fellows are ap- 
pointed annually and applications for the 
ensuing year should be made prior to May 
13th, 1881. 





..A statistical seminary was opened last 
month in connection with the Royal Statistical 
Bureau at Berlin, Prussia, in order to offer 
young men an opportunity toacquire a more 
thorough knowledge of statistics than the 
universities usually afford. Lectures and 
practical exercises will be given by Dr. Engel, 
director of the Royal Statistical Bureau, Dr. 
Boeckh, Dr. Guttstadt, Dr. Jannasch, Profess- 
or Dr. Wagener, Dr. Koch, and Dr. Thun. 
The course will include the encyclopedia of 
statistics, the theory of statistics, practical 
statistics, vital statistics, medical statistics, 
agricultural statistics, findncial statistics. 


....The prudential committee and faculty 
of the Hartford Congregational Seminary, 
upon a petition from the Senior class that they 
might have the benefit of a fourth year for 
reading and study, have made a provisional 
arrangement for a post-graduate year, which 
will be offered to the graduates of other semi- 
naries, with instruction, use of furnished 
rooms, and library, free ; but expense of board 
will be met without aid from scholarships or 
charity funds. 


.. The trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania have elected Dr. William Peffer to 
be provost of that institution. Dr. Peffer isa 
professor in the medical department, and, if he 
accepts the provostship, will still continue his 
former duties. The ex-provost, Charles J 
Stille, it is said, will remain as emeritus pro- 
fessor of history. The condition of the Uni- 
versity is described as excellcnt. 


..Harvard has an attendance of 1,364 stu- 
dents, a gain of eight over last year. There 
are one hundred and fifty-eight instructors in 
all the various departments. The attendance 
in the scientific department has more than 
doubled and the post-graduate courses are 
meeting with much favor. The number of 
students now studying for the bigher degrees 
is thirty-six. 


..The total attendance at Dartmouth Col- 
lege is 429. The Academic Department naum- 
bers 247, the Medical 89, the Chandler Scientific 
School 44, the Agricultural College 43, and the 
School of Engineering 6 There are 33 in- 
structors connected with the various classes 
and departments. 


.-President Pynchon, of Trinity College, 
has announced that in future there will be no 
annual examinations at that institution, those 
at the end of each term being final. 


...-The colored people of Baltimore are to 
have two public schools, taught by colored 
teachers, which will be opened immediately 
after the Holidays. 


.-There is at Union College this year an 
focrease in the number of students of from 


“twenty to thirty per cent. over last year. 





Pebbles, 


Ick-pEALERs are happy over a solid North. 


..The longest shoe is under a foot, when 
worn. 





..Even the chestnut worm will turn when 
roasted. 


.... The snow is one of the few things that is 
driven without a rain. 


..A doctor in Western New York cures all 
diseases by immersion in cold water. He is 
known as a Canalopath. 


...» Wood is so expensive nowadays in Con- 
necticut that real nutmegs are cheaper than 
the Connecticut article. 


..{t is a mighty good thing for the United 
States that it had its naval review before this 
snow-storm compelled it to bring its navy into 
the house. 


..The donkey keeps his tongue still and 
his ears in motion. Consequently, his ears are 
never frozen. There is a moral here, if you 
will search for it. 


.-““What does encore mean?’ asks an 
exchange. It is only one phase of a universal 
desire among the sons of men to get some- 
thing for nothing and get it right off. 


.. Fill her bustle full of sponges, 
Sister’s going out to skate ; 
She will need their yielding softness 
When she tries the figure 8. 


«++» Teacher (in high school at --——): ‘‘ Are 
pro and con synonymous or opposite terms ?’’ 
Scholar: “‘ Opposite.” Teacher: “Give an 
example.” Scholar: “ Progress and Congress.”’ 


.--“* Well, I have done one good deed to- 
day,” said Billington. ‘* What’s that?’ asked 
his friend. ‘‘I have given a poor, deserving 
man an overcoat,’’ replied Billington, turning 
about. ‘‘ How do you think it fits »”’ 


..-“‘Are you a good rider?’’ asked a livery 
man. ‘I am,” replied the customer, and just 
then the horse snorted, stood on its hands, 
came down and bucked. And the customer 
went on, from his high seat in the haymow: 
** See how easily I get off.” 


-..-He was a fine-looking man, and he 
proudly strutted down the sidewalks, with the 
air of proprietorship in every movement. 
‘‘Beg pardon,” said a stranger, as he stepped 
up to bim, hat fo hand, in utmost humility. 
**Do I have your permission to remain in town 
over night ?”’ 

.«** What are you looking for?” asked one 
of the Widow Bedott’s two daughtere—who 
were entertaining two young gentlemen on the 
piazza, rather late, one night last summer—of 
their mother, wo seemed to be hunting for 
something around the front yard. ‘‘ The morn- 
ing papers,” answered the widow. The young 
men left. 

..“ Write carefully,’ says De Quincey, 
“You can never tell how much good your 
work may accomplish.” No truer words 
were ever spoken. A man brought around a 
perfectly lovely poem about the sun-kissed 
leaves of September just as the office-boy had 
built a firein the grate and was looking for 
eomething to light it with. 


.... Landlords of summer resorts are already 
preparing for next season. One is having built 
an old-fashioned set of furniture, that Wash- 
ington once used; another is blasting out acave 
that will be occupied by a hermit as soon as 
warm weather comes; and athird is having a 
medicinal well dug. Summer resorts are to be 
both romantic and healthy next year. 


..-A Good Turn.—He (pulling up short): 
“T say, isn’t that Jack Sparkes and Nelly 
Sweeting coming round ty the road there?” 
She (unsuspiciously): “‘I think it is, dear.”’ 
He: “Then suppose we take the lane, eh? 
It’s a bit further, but [magnanimously] 
‘Spoons’ don’t care to be interrupted, you 
know.” She (innocently): ‘Don’t they, 
dear?” 

..It was in a San Francisco restaurant the 
other night that a waiter was apologizing for 
the dilapidated state of his napkin. ‘“ Don’t 
mention it,’ responded the customer, sadly. 
“I don’t mind the holesin the least. That 
part of your napkin is always sure to be 
clean.” And forthe next ten minutes nothing 
could be heard but the butter combing its hair 
out in the pantry. 


...A good Methodist asked John Wesley 
what he thought as to his marrying a certain 
woman, well-known to both. Wesley advised 
him not to think of it. ‘‘ Why,” said the other, 
“she is a member of your church. Isn’t she ?” 
“ Yes,” was the reply. ‘ And you think she is 
truly a Christian woman?’ “ Yes,” said Wes_ 
ley, “1 believe she is.” “ Well, then, why not 
marry her?’ “Because,” replied Wesley— 
“because, my friend, the Lord can live with a 
great many people that you and I can’t!” 








[December 23, 1880, 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BARTLETT, E. M., Athol, 
First ch., Holyoke, Mass. 
COATS, A. 8., Portland, Oregon, appointed 
acting professor of elocution in Rochester 
Theological Seminary. 


CRESSY, E. K., Chicago, II1., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


DECKER, W. P., removes from Forestville to 
Nunda, N 


FRANCIS, Ww. L., ord. at Haverhill, Mass. 
GALLEHER, P., Littleton, Mass., resigus. 


GARTON, ‘ Vie - in First ch., Meriden, 
Conn.. Dec. 7t 

GRENELL, Z., Union-ave. ch., Paterson, N- 
Ses resigns. 

vat ~ eee 8. A., accepts call to Turner, 


accepts call to 


accepts call to 


snmemie, T. A., Groton, N. Y., resigns. 


INCE, Epwarp A., accepts call to First ch., 
Middletown, O. 


LYON, A. J., Owesco, N. Y., resigns. 

MURDOCK, W. H., accepts call to Sanborn- 
ton, N 

NEWRALL, C., Brentwood, N. 
pastor at West Sutton, Mass. 

SCOTT, “WaLTer, removes from South New 
Berlin to North New York, N. Y. 

SHELDON, P. K., removes from Morley tc 
Georgetown, N. Y. 

VAN BUREN, B. L., becomes pastor at Leb- 
anon Springs, N. Y. 


— 8. M., accepts call to Lakeville, 


H., becomes 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAMS, Witulam, Canandaigua, N. Y., dis- 
missed, 

BACON, T. R., inst. in Dwight-Place ch., New 
Haven, Conn. 

BARROWS, J. H., inst. at East Boston, Mass. 

BARTLETT, J. A., called to Shelby, Mich. 

BLOSSER, J. W., California, accepts call to 
Bevier, Mo 

BULLOCK, M. A., Oberlin Seminary, called to 
Vermillion, O 

CALLAND, W. G., ord. at Rochester, Mich. 

CHAMBERLAIN, L. T.,D.D., Norwich, Conn., 
called to San Francisco, Cal. 

CHASE, A. 8., East Windsor, Conn., resigns. 

CHASE, J. B., inst. at Cherokee, lowa. 

COBLEIGH, N. F. invited te supply at McIn- 
doe’s Falls, Vt. 

COFFRAN, F. H., ord. at Berkshire, N. Y. 

GATES, M. A., St. Johnsbury, will supply at 
Barnet, vt. 

GORDON, G. A., Cambridge, Mass., called to 
the Second ch., Greenwich, Conn. 

HUBBARD, T. 8., Pittsfield, Vt., resigns. 

JAMFS, W. A., Marshall, Mich., resigns, from 
ill health. 

JENKINS, F. E., Hartford Seminary, will sup- 
ply at Chariton, Mass. 

LANPHEAR, O. T., D.D., Beverly Mass., will 
supply at Middleton, Mass , till next April. 

LORD, D. B., accepts call to Blandford, Mass., 
where he has supplied for a year. 

LOVEJOY, G. E., inst. in First ch., Franklin, 
Mass. 


MELVIN, CHaArzes T., died, at Walpole, Mass., 
Dec. 7th, aged 45. 

PACKARD. Davi T., died, recently, at Stock- 
ton, Cal., aged 56. 

PENNEY, E. J., ord. at Marietta, Ga. 

PINKERTON, Myron W., missionary in Af- 
rica, died, Nev. 10th, in Umzila’s Kingdom. 


SCHWARTZANER, C. M., inst. at Yellow 
Creek, Mo. 

SHARP, J. ny Mt. Pleasant, accepts call to 
Glenw 


saa my N. E, D.D., Gates-Avenue ch., called 
State-Street ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


owas, B. L., invited to supply Monroe, Conn., 
for afew months. 

THOMAS, C. B., Glover, Vt., resigns. 

THOMAS, W. H., First ch., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
resigns. 

WOOD, Sumer G., last class Andover, called 
to New Ipswich, N. H 

WRIGHT, J. E. M., inst. at Goshen, Mass, 


LUTHERAN, 


FOULK, D. Z., called to Staunton, Va. 
HAY, Epwarp G., inst. at Pottsville, Penn. 


HEDRENGRAU, C. A., died, recently, at 
Chisago Lake, Minn. 


oa, came A., accepts call to Mason, W. 


cain. W. F., Pror., died, vecentiy, in 
Columbus, O. 


SHADOW, M. V., accepts call to Miinville, 
Penn. 


SWARTZ, Jozt, D.D., removes from Harris- 
burg, Penn., to Camden, N. J. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ADAMS, GeorcE D., called to Oakwood-Ave. 
ch., vy, N. Y. 

ALEXANDER, W. C., inst. at Middletown, 
Del. 

BARNES, G. G., accepts call to Kane, Penn. 

BROWN, A. C., inst. at Dysart, Iowa. 

OGGEL, E. C., Kankakee, Ill., resigns. 


JOHNSON, D. 8., D.D., Chicago, declines call 
to Alton, Til. 


LORD, E. N, inst. at Astoria, Dl. 
ac KS, E. W., —— accepts call 


SHARPE. J. to Holland Memorial ch., 
ep Penn., resigns. 

beter uLius E., accepts call to Haddon- 

WwW MB, C c. By, ——y Conn., aa 

cepts call to Mount esa 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 24. 





ZACHARIAS AND ELISABETH. —Lvss 
1, 5—17. 





Nortrs.—‘“‘ Jn the days of Herod."—Of Herod 
the Great. This was B. C. 5 or 6. In be- 
ginning to compute by our era, a mistake of 
four or five years was made as to the year of 
the birth of our Lord, which was set too low. 
He was born about 4 or 5 B. C., and the pres- 
ent account begins fifteen months before this 
time. ‘“‘ Of the course of Abia,”—That is, 
Abijah. See I Chron. xxiv for these courses, of 
which Abijah’s was the eighth. Each course, 
or class, officiated in the temple a week at a 
time. ‘“« Blisabeth.’—Same as Elisheba, 
the name of Aaron’s wife. “ Command- 
ments and ordinances..”,.—Both the general 
and the specific commands. ‘Had no 
child.”—A great trial to them, as to every Jew- 
ish family, and regarded as a mark of divine 
displeasure. “ Executed the priest’s office.” 
—As was his duty in the temple one week 
out of twenty-four. ‘* The temple.’’—The 
sanctuary or holy place. “To burn in- 
cense.’—Incense was a preparation of sweet- 
smelling gums. It was burned on the altar of 
incense in the holy place, while the altar of 
sacrifice was in the outer court. The priest 
went in alone, and a different one each day. 
‘Paying without.’"—The incense was 
offered during the prayer, which it typified. 
“* The right side.”’—The north, near the 
table of show-bread. “ Fear fell upon him.” 
—As supernatural manifestations had not 
occurred for several hundred years, it is not 
strange that he was afraid. « John." — 
Meaning the Lord has had mercy; in Hebrew 
Johanan. “ Wine.”’— Fermented grape- 
juice. * Strong drink.”"—Other fermented 
liquors, as that from dates. ** Filled with 
the Holy Ghost.’"—Under the constant divine 
influence. “* Before him.’’—Before the Lord 
their God. ——“‘ Elias.’’—Elijah, promised in 
Mal. iv, 5. “* To turn the hearts of the fathers 
to the children,’’—To strengthen a holy family tie, 
‘*To make ready a people,’’—That is, for 

the coming of the Messiah. 

Inst; uction.—The parents of John the Baptist 
were pious people. There is more likelihood 
of great reformers and of worthy, useful men 
and women appearing from the families of 
those who are righteous and blameless than 
from otners. Zeal for goodness is likely to be 
inherited. 

The parents of John were priests. The be- 
ginning of the new dispensation was in the 
Holy Place of the Temple. It is from the 
summit of present advantage that higher ad- 
vantage must start. 

Even now, that husband and wife are to be 
pitied that have no children. There is no 
earthly blessing like that of good children. 

Zacharias and Elisabeth were praying 
people. They prayed for earthly blessings. So 
may we. Soshould we. Their prayer for a 
child was answered in blessing to the whole 
world. 

Do your ordinary duty faithfully. There is 
nothing very great about simply burning guins 
ina dish; but it was in the line of duty, and in 

*that line Zacharias met an angel and hada 
wonderful promise. The one who has a duty 
in divine things, though only to teach a poor 
child, or to light the lamps, or sweep the room, 
or help the singing, may have more than an 
angel, may have God himself, present to bless 
him. Let all work be done solemnly, faith- 
fully, gladly, for God. 

Among the “ many’’ that were to rejoice at 
the birth of John are we. John was.one of 
our teachers, preaching still to us the great 
gospel of repentance. He was needed to wake 
up the people and make them ready to receive 
Christ. 

Any one who is “great in the sight of the 
Lord,” any one who is “ filled with the Holy 
Spirit,”’ is one to rejoice at. They are the men 
who bless the world. They are the men who 
turn people to the Lord God and break down 
sin and wickedness. 

If one wante to be great in the sight of the 
Lord, he had better not drink “‘ wine or strong 
drink.” In olden times those who ministered 
as priests were not allowed to drink at their 
ministrations. The pious Nazarites were total 
abstainers. Pampering the body and feeding 
the appetites does not fecd the soul. 

A reformation must begin In the famfly. 
The fathers must turn to love and instruct the 
children. Household religion is the best relig- 
fon. 

John’s greatness consisted in the fact that 
he was a great reformer. That is the best kind 
of greatness. Cannot every one of us havea 
little greatness of this sort? We can reform 
ourselves and help reform the world. 

Religion is the ‘‘ wisdom of the just,” and 
sin is folly. It is the wisest thing a person 
can do to repent of sin and be good. It is 





















































Titeruture, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
wil! be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
lshera for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


EDYMION:* 


BY THE REV. REUEN THOMAS. 








THE new novel by the Rt. Hon. Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, K. G., 
will be regarded by nota few as a sort of 
addendum to “ Vivian Grey.” - There can 
hardly be a doubt that in this last work of 
his the Earl of Beaconsfield has been 
writing, as in ‘‘ Vivian Gray,” about him- 
self. Itisachapterin autobiography—in- 
volved, diffuse—the truth half told and 
half concealed; but there—for such as can 
read the writing and make known the in- 
terpretation. That Benjamin Disraeli has 
always been a sort of ladies’ man is matter 
of current gossip in well-informed circles. 
That by the help of a loving lady’s purse 
he won his way into Parliament and society 
generally is also well known. In ‘ Endy- 
mion” he makes public confession of the 
obligation under which he lies to the fair 
sex. Whoever may doubt the generosity of 
high-born and wealthy ladies, the author 
of ‘‘Endymion” can never be of their 
number. One cannot help feeling a pecu- 
liar sort of interest in a man who in his 
old age can use his leisure time to render 
profuse acknowledgments to that sec- 
tion of society by whose help he has 
climbed the ladder to fame and for- 
tune. There is a dash of chivalry 
in it which will make the Earl still more 
dear to his many lady friends in that aris- 
tocratic section of society in which he 
moves and about whose gayety, splendor, 
and fascination he is never tired of writing. 
It is enough for Lord Beaconsfield that peo- 
pleare ennobled and wealthy. His perfervid 
imagination then endows them with all or 
nearly all the virtues; inasmuch as these 
virtues ought to belong to all noble and 
wealthy people, if they do not. Let his 
lordship receive credit, however, for one 


wealth—unless it be in the hands of a noble- 
man. He can hardly conceal his contempt 
for a semi-cultured wealthy Lancashire or 
Yorkshire manufacturer. Such an one 
may, for political considerations, be allowed 
to dine once in a while with his aristocratic 
friends; but it is a mark of infinite con- 
descension on the part of the wearers of 
coronets and garters to ask him. Lord 
Beaconsfield has great tolerance for bankers, 
The Neuchatel family, so like the Rothe- 
childs, may mingle with and entertain the 
noblest and best. This Neuchatel family 
permits itself to be ennobled; but we feel, 
as we read, how little such honors can add 
to their dignity and how superior they are 
in character and moral worth tothe average 
type of English aristocrats. Lord Beacons. 
field has never gone back on the blood that 
flows in his own veins, He “egards it as 
the blue blood of the world. 

‘‘The Semites now exercise a vast influ- 
ence over affairs by their smallest though 
most peculiar family, the Jews. There is 
no race gifted with so much tenacity and such 
skill in organization, These qualities have 
given them an unprecedented hold over 
property and illimitable credit. As you 
advance in life and get experience in affairs, 
the Jews will cross you every where.” 

His Lordship evidently prides himself upon 
his knowledge of meu—specially of the 
principal ruling and scheming personages 
of Europe. His model statesman is one 
who, by personal intercourse with them, 
‘learns to gauge the men who govern the 
world.” Lord Roehampton was ‘one of 
the plenipotentiaries at the Congress of 
Vienna”; as Lord Beaconsfield at the Ber- 
lin Congress. That fact is made much of 
in estimating the statesman’s competency to 
deal with foreign affairs. In six or seven 
different places in the novel this sentiment 
is pushed to the front. It has always been 
urged by his admirers that one advantage 
which Disraeli has over his great rival, 
Gladstone, is that he knows how 
to manage men, that he can read men, 
and so on. Evidently, this is his Lord- 
ship’s opinion of himself. We fear that 
his enemies will say that, if this last book 
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greatest of all folly to disobey God. 


oy BEACONSFIELD, K.G. (D. Appleton & Co.; also 
“ Franklin Square Library,” Harper & Brothers. 


thing that he does not so much worship | 








of his be taken as a confession, while he 
reads men, he does not trust them. Except 
Endymion, there is no.man in the book for 
whom he has very much love. But he 
trusts the women, one and all. There is 
not a really bad woman in the book. They 
all have angelic qualities, As to the men, 
we would like toask: If Prince Florestan be 
not Napoleon III, who is he? If Nigel 
Penruddock be not Cardinal Manning, who 
is he? If Job Thornberry be not John 
Bright—caricatured, of course—who is he? 

‘* This pale and slender man, with the fine 
trow and an eye that occasionally flashed 
with the fire of a creative mind; who stated 
his case with such pellucid art and mar- 
shaled his facts with such vivid simplicity ” ; 
before whom the meeting was “ hushed, rapt 
in intellectural delight,” ought to be the 
young Lancashire orator of the Anti-Corn- 
Law days. The author of Zndymion hardly 
believes in his sincerity; but admits his 
ability, as he has often had good reason to 
do. Other folks, of less name and note, 
but of great influence, may be found in 
this new novel. If not the whole 
of any one of them, yet a good half 
of several; for one of the features of 
the book seems to be its half-and halfism. 
The writer begins a description of notabil- 
ities, and getshalf way along with them all; 
and then his heart fails bim just at the 
point when our interest is becoming ardent. 

We can fancy how excited most of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s aristocratic friends will be 
over this book, for it is written for the 


West End of London; in no sense is it a | 


book for the people. Popular questions are 
tabooed with a coolness and haughty con- 
tempt which could not well be exceeded by 
the eldest son of the most ancient house in 
all Great. Britain. Economy in public 
expenditure is a vital question with op- 
pressed taxpayers. The author of Hndy- 
mion makes Mr. Wilton say of the econ- 
omists: 


‘It is true we have introduced into our 
subordinate administration at Whitehall 
some persons who have obtained the repu- 
tation of distinguished economists, and we 
allow them to guide us. But, though in- 

enious men, no doubt, they are chiefly 

ankrupt tradesmen, who, not having been 
able to manage their own affairs, have 
taken upon themselves to advise on the 
conduct of the country—pedants and prigs 
at the best and sometimes impostors.” 


In another place our author sneers at ‘‘ the 
cause for which Hampden died on the 
field and Sidney on the scaffold.” 

The ideal government of Lord Beacons- 
field reveals itself every now and again in 
such phraseology as this: ‘‘It is one of the 
most striking instances on record of all the 
elements of political power being useless 
without a commanding individual will,” “A 
dictatership of patriotism.” Liberalism, 
according to Lord Beaconsficld, is ‘‘an 
attempt to govern the country by the asser- 
tion of abstract principles.” An English 
Liberal would say it is an attempt to govern 
the country by ideas, instead of by a policy 
of ‘blood and iron.” ‘‘ Indomitable will is 
glorified from end to end of the book. Our 
Endymion, however, seems to have his in- 
domitability of will supplied by his sister, 
aided by Lady Montfort. 

To sll but the fashionable world this 
last book of our late sensational English 
premier will be a weariness and a disap- 
pointment. Here and there a sentence 
flashes with light, as when our author 
says: ‘‘The most powerful men are not 
public men. It is private life that governs 
the world.” Or this: ‘‘Why should they 
not be practical? Hverything is practical 
which we believe.” Or this: ‘‘ Perseverance 
and tact are the two qualities most valuable 
for all men who would mount. Tact teach- 
es you when to be silent. Inquirers who 
are always inquiring never learn anything.” 

Here, too, again, is a consoling little bit: 
‘Property does not consist merely of parks 
and palaces, broad acres, funds in many 
forms, services of plate, and collections of 
pictures. The affections of the heart are 
property and the sympathy of the right per- 
son is often worth a good estate.” 

But occasionally Lord Beaconsfield can 
sneer at anything like open confession in 
religious life as bitterly as Benjamin Dis- 
raeli of the days of old. 


“As for that,” said Waldershare, ‘‘ sens- 
ible men are all of the same religion.” 
=~ And, pray, what is that?” inquired the 
nce. 





There are many little bits of epigrammatic 
wisdom up and down the pages of this last 
literary production of Disraeli. To all 
readers, except those for whose special 
benefit the book is written, sueh sentences 
as the above will supply the chief interest 
the book will have for them. : 

*It seems to have escaped the notice of our esteemed 
contributor that this saying is reproduced by Lord 
Beaconsfield from the life of the poet Rogers, whe, 
when asked what his religious sentiments were, re- 
plied that they were those of all well-bred gentlemen; 
and when asked what the sentiments of all well-bred 


gentlemen were, answered that well-bred gentlemen 
did not tell. 








Tue Dramatic Works of Bayard Toylor 
have now been added to the list of his poetical 
writings, as published by the Messrs, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. They are brought outin 
one volume, under the competent editorship 
of Marie Hansen, Mr. Taylor’s accomplished 
wife. The notes appended by her are done 
exceedingly well and give great assistance to 
the poems. The three dramatic poems con- 
tained in tLis volume are remarkable illustra- 
tions of the elevating and refining influence on 
an author’s own development of such work 
es Taylor had been last engaged in before he 
began them—the translation of Faust. He is 
no longer the same man, so great has been his 
growth in poetic grasp and command over 
the formal elements of expression. We 
suppose that neither of these three dramas 
was designed for actual representation. Cer- 
tainly ‘“‘The Prophet” was not. The plan of 
this poem had been considered several years 
before it was published. The author had a 
strong wish to make it thoroughly American ; 
and in a sense it is, though we regret that 
so much of it relates to an episode in our his- 
tory which is in no sense characteristic of the 
times nor of the people. Nor is the somewhat 
common realism which meets the reader at the 
beginning promising. We do not willingly 
choose our way into a great house through the 
barnyard nor by the back door; nor into the 
temple of God through the vulgar demonstra- 
tions of a lot of fanatics. Still, ‘The 
Prophet” rises, as it disengages itself from 
the slime, and, with not all the draw- 
backs of the beginning thrown off, does, 
nevertheless, most unmistakably soar. The 
self-debate amid which David passes on from 
an honest protestor into a false prophet, the 
mental road by which he arrived at the accept- 
ance of polygamy, and stood unshaken for a 
while in fall contemplation of calling murder 
to his aid ; and, more than all, the despair of 
his true-hearted wife when she failed to find in 
the New Testament the explicit prohibition of 
what she saw her husband had decided on, are 
passages of high poetic quality and merit. 
“The Masque of the Gods,” the second poem 
of the volume, traces the development of the 
divine idea from the rude dawn in Nature, 
worship, through the polytheistic gods, who, as 
a@ masque, conceal more than they reveal; but 
even the masque declares some potential 
reality behind it, and so even through the 
polytheistic agents the divine revelation goes 
on, and man gets a clearer mind and a stronger 
hold on the truth which it is the task of life 
and history to evolve in the working and per- 
fection of his mind. The ‘ Voice from Space,” 
which serves in this poem as the prolocutor of 
the absolute and eterna! verities, tells Apollo 
that his mission was not in vain, ‘‘ For Beauty 
is the order of the gods.” To all the pantheon 
the same voice cries: ‘‘Mine are ye, also 
man’s.” To Ormuzd this voice declares, 
**Good came from me’’; and to Ahriman, 
somewhat confounded by what seems a decis- 
fon against him, ‘“‘And evil I permitted.” 
This permission of evil is, however, hardly in 
the sense of the New England theology. Mr. 
Taylor was fresh from Faust, and it is more 
probable that Goethe guided his speculations 
on this point than Andover or New Haven. 
The completed theology, the solution which 
Faust did not give utters itself in Immanuel, 
who in these verses does not raise his hand 
against ‘“‘the prophets that have been since 
the world began.”’ When the solemn “ Voice 
from Space” proclaims to Apollo, ‘ Live! 
Beauty is of me,”’ Immanuel follows with the 
perfected doctriue ‘‘ God is Love”; but,as bis 
eye reviews the past, he says : 

— “if lleft 

Untaught the shings of less account, I spake 

No prohibition. Men have used my name 

To mortify their bodies, maiz their lives, 

And plant with sorrow where I caine to sow 

The seeds of joy, as in that pleasant land, 

In Cana’s mansion and the home of Nain. 

I know that I am Thine; my heart leaps up 

To hear Thee, and I lean, as doth a child, 

Upon Thy bosom. I have done Thy will, 

My Father, who hast not forsaken me. 

Accept my work and bless me! Thou art Love”: 
The Voice from Space responds - 

“Yea, most am Love!* 
To which Immanuel : 
-“ Then am I near to Thee!” 





Probably the poet’s own position is describe@ 
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in the monologues of “ Man,"’ speaking as the 
embodied utterance of the race, and who, in 
the closing scene of the poem, utters his last 
response to the lines we have quoted: 
“ We hearken to the words 

We cannot understand. If we look up 

Beyond the shining form wherein Thy Love 

Made holiest revelation, we must shade 

Our eyes beneath the broadening wing of Doubt, 

To save us from Thy splendor. All we learn 

. 7 . 


. . . . * 
But lifts Thee higher, seats Thee more angust, 
Till Thou art grown so vast and wonderful 
We dare not name Thee, scarce dare pray to Thee. 
Yet what Thou art Thyself hast taught us. Thou 
Didst plant the ladders which we seek to climb, 
Didst satisfy the heart, yet leave the brain 
To work \ts own new miracles, and read 
Thy thoughts, and stretch its agonizing hands 
To grasp Thee. Chide us not. Be patient. We 
Are children still. We were mistaken oft, 
Yet we believe that in some riper time 
Thy perfect truth shall come.” 
These lines may not satisfy all the require 
ments of Christian theology ; but the concep- 
tion of spiritual growth and of Divine Revela- 
tion, especially in its connection with human 
reason and the slow operation of historic de- 
velopment on the human mind, fs by no means 
unchristian. The third poem in this volume, 
* Prince Deuka)ion,”’ is a lyrical drama, which 
deals with much the same serious themes as the 
*Masque of the Gods.” Deukalion, Pyrrha, 
Prometheus, Epimetheus, Eos, Gea, Charron, 
and Pandora appear fromm the old Greek myth, 
and bear to each other the same relations as in 
classic mythology: but the poet, after onee 
placing them on the stage in a remote myth. 
{eal antiquity, projects them in the later acts far 
on down the stream of time, and causes them 
to reappear at different epochs in the human 
story. This method of introducing his actors 
gives the poem a firm hold on the whole stream 
of human progress. Epimetheus turns back 
toward the beginning. ‘‘ Oldest at his birth,” 
he grows younger as he presses backward 
toward the starting-point. 
* Ages heaped behind him shake the snow 
From hoary locks, and slowly give him youth.” 





Prometheus projects his thought along the 
time to come; and Deukalion, carrying, as it 
were, the destiny of the race with him, moves 
on 

*Alnng the line of God's decree, 

To find in endless growth all good, 

In endless toll, beatitude." 
Though many of the verses are extremely 
beautiful and full of large thought, it is diffi- 
cult to do them justice by quoting them out of 
their connection. We do not anticipate that 
these poems will interest a very numerous 
company of readers; but those for whom they 
are written will fiud them out and their fame 
will endure, 


«ee» The Lovers of Provence: Aucassin and Nico 
lette (Fords, Howard & Hulbert) is a kind of 
book that does not often come up for review. 
The original, preserved only in one French 
mannecript, No, 2168 of the National Library, 
was translated, or, as Gaston Paris cays in his 
preface, trangyerred from the language of the 
12th century into modern French by Alexandre 
Bida—a work like that which has often been 
done in English for Chaucer and Spenser. 
This French reproduction of Alexandre Bida, 
which is said to have been done extremely 
well, is now translated into English prose and 
verse by A. Rodney Macdonough and printed 
fu a very handsome small quarto, with illustra- 
tions after designs by Bida, Mary Hallock 
Foote, W. H. Gibson, and F. Dielman. 
Withont disparaging the contributions of 
the others, we should draw from the 
obvious excellence of Bida’s designs assur- 
ance that his other work done in translating or 
transferring the ancient manuscript was also 
good. We do not know who the author of 
this romance was. He may have been a wan- 
dering minstrel. It is more probably a tale 
brought from the East, with the return of the 
Crusaders, or by some Greek traveler froin 
Byzantium. A captive girl, who turns out to 
be a princess, is brought to France and re- 
ceives Christian baptism. The son of the 
count loves, but is forbidden to marry her. 
He will have no other, and refuses to assume 
his knightly rank or duties unless the paren- 
tal veto is withdrawn. The old count throws 
his son into prison. He escapes to his love in 
the great forest of Beaucaire, nine hundred 
leagues square, and carries her off to the sea- 
shore, where they are seized by Saracen rovers 
and transported in different ships—she to Car- 
thage, where she learns her princely origin; 
he to be wrecked and wander, but at length 
to get home to his estates, both the father and 
mother having opportunely died. In the guise 
of a minstrel, Nicolette makes her way across 
the sea to the faithful lover, and learns that 
he istrue. She retires to the house where as 
a child she lived, is recognized and wel- 
comed, arrayed in silks and splendors, and, 
with her undimmed beauty on her, receives 
the faithful count, who takes her to his heart 
and the perfect life begins. All thisis quite in 
the line of the ordinary Byzantine romance. 
It is called a chantefadle, or story-song, from 
the circumstance, indicative of its great an- 
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tiquity, that part is in verse and part in prose, | to Hissarlik itself, and dug his own commenta- 


an arrangement of which Aucassin and Nico- 
lette is the only example in French. The lines 
were all of a length, in the twelfth century- 
original, and not in rhymes, but in eo-called 
assonances—that is, a correspondence of vowel 
sounds at the end of the verses, without regard 
to consonants. This feature of the literary 
structure could not be reproduced in English, 
and there is no trace of it in the translation of 
Mr. Macdonough. The verses were sung to 
the drone of a kind of large violin, and the 
prose may have been recited by one per- 
son or by more in unison. The prose 
portions countenance this supposition by 
carrying in the old manuscript titular lines 
above them, which read: “Then they speak 
and tel) and relate.” This feature has dis- 
appeared from the present translation (we 
hardly know why), the far less significant word 
story being used instead. The romance falls at 
the time when the feudal feeling was first yield- 
ing, and when something else than the affairs 
of chivalry engrossed the minds of men. We 
see this in the rough freedom of the peasants 
in the wood of Beaucaire, and even better in 
the whole cast of the romance. It is marked, 
too, by bitter hate of the monks and the priests, 
which may possibly show that the author 
was of the class who got his living from the 
merry pleasures and joyaunces of great people, 
which were frowned on by these grave-browed 
men. Itis remarkable that there never was 
such a county as Beaucaire in France, though 
it gives name to one of the noble families 
in the tale and is further certified to us by the 
allusion to a forest nine hundred leagues square, 
which lay outside the city gate. The primitive 
simplicity of the author is seen in bis other 
geographical conceptions; for, though the 
forest was so vast and the whole scene in 
the north of France, yet the seashore lay 
near enough to be reached by the knight, 
as he fied with his lady through the re- 
cesses of the wood. That seashore was at 
one moment the Saracen-swept Mediterranean 
coast ; at another it was the stormy northern 
coast, inhabited by the familiar wreckers, both 
of which were mingled in his mind. It is also 
remarkable that there is no praise of chivalry 
nor acquaintance with war in this romance. 
Aucassin does not suffer in the minstrel’s mind 
because he will not don the knight’s array. 
He lacks no luster because he is not the hero 
of a hundred combats. When he takes him 
into the fray, his ideas of battle are simple and 
childish, like his ideas of geography. The 
same simplicity characterizes every other part 
of the romance. The idea or type of love 
presented is of that sweet idyl in which there 
is no reflection, no analysis, no recking of 
consequences. The whole nature lets out its 
mingled forces in the one absorbing pas- 
sion, as children might. The ferocious spirit 
which animates so many of the romantic 
gestes—the Roland epic, for example—is sup- 
planted here by a tenderaess which makes the 
old guard in the tower forget the duty of bis 
station, to warn the frightened girl, whom he 
saw below talking with her imprisoned lover, 
to hide herself in the shadow of the wall. The 
whole is rich in that simple wisdom which 
speaks deep to the human heart and declares 
“all the world akin.”’ The picture of Nicolette 
escaping by night from her prisou, and holding 
up her dress from the dew, as she picks her way 
through the garden,- and that of her as she 
comes out of the wood to speak to the peas- 
ants, with light shining al! about her, are not 
easily surpassed. Aucassin in his passion de 
clares he would rather go to perdition with 
Nicolette than to Heaven without her. He 
paints Heaven as the gloomy abode of soulless, 
dreary beings, like the monks and priests,and the 
theater of adreary life; while all that is hearty, 
glorious, and full of life goes down, he says in 
the hot passion of his talk, to the nether world, 
whére, if Nicolette must be, all joy will lie for 
him. This is only the petulance of passion. 
That it bas no serious meaning, and is put in 
here as a frolic of the minstrel, at the expense 
of the monkish set he hates, is plain enough. 
Mr. Stedman, we observe, considered it the 
characteristic thing in all ihe tale, and has not 
yet found out his error ; but rather prides bim- 
self on it and reproduces here, in a prefatory 
note, his verses on Aucassin and Nicolette, 
which have no other strain than this in them. 
...-Dr. Henry Schliemann is one of those 
enthusiastic, self-willed, half-crazy, half- 
inspired men to whom the world owes its 
greatest debts. A tradesman, who has climbed 
over by another way into the fold of scholar- 
ship, he has proved himself the teacher of 
scholars. Not learned in the schools, he has 
become more learned than the schools. Dis- 
daining the lexicon and the grammar, he 
learned Greek by reading a Greek novel with a 
translation, then rushing through Greek litera- 
ture with a native Greek teacher ; and, though 
he never learned a grammatical rule or excep- 
tion, he can write with flueney in the ancient 
as well as modern Greek. Instead of devoting 
himself to the old methods of classical investi- 
gation, he studied Homer at Troy itself, went 





ry with the shovel. His magnifieent work, 
“Troy and its Remains,” gave him a world 
wide reputation and vastly increased our 
material of study of the beginnings of history 
and art—however, much allowance was to be 
made for the author’s crudity and enthasiasm. 
This was followed by his “‘Mycenew and 
Tiryns,” of which a second edition has just 
been issued and which conquered the skeptics. 
After his Greek excavations, Dr. Schliemann 
returned to Hissarlik, and, with the support of 
Dr. Virchow, there renewed his excavations, 
and has now issued his new volume—lZlios: The 
City and Country of the Trojans—published here 
by Harper & Brothers. This volume will replace 
‘Troy and its Remains,’’ as it incorporates all 
the figures and plates of that work, and adds 
representations of the later discoveries. We 
especially like the plan of the present volume, 
in that it is not a diary, mixing everything to- 
gether, but digests the discoveries. The 
several successive cities that have occupied the 
hill of Hissarlik are discussed in order, so that 
we can easily carry in mind the artistic types 
that are peculiar toeach. The discussions of the 
topics that came up are very full and fresh, 
and abundant use is made of the help of 
schélarly friends of the explorer in criticism 
or suggestion. The art of pottery, for example, 
is in its earlier stages much illustrated, not 
only in the style of early work, but also in the 
process of manufacture and color. We have 
been much interested in the explanation of the 
black glaze of very antique work, and the red 
glaze, and the incised patterns, and the pierced 
sides, ‘for suspension,’’ Dr. Schliemann con- 
stantly says, though his own discussion shows 
that the chief use of these perforations, or of 
the open handles, was to hold the string used 
to tie down and seal on the cover. The append- 
ices are of much value, being by Virchow, 
Max Miiller, Sayce, Mahaffy, Brugsch-Bey, 
Burnouf, Calvert, etc. Brugsch fully identifies 
the Zuirsha of the Egyptian inscriptions with 
the Trojans (not Etruscans), and puts the other 
tribes of the sea-coast that fought with Ramses 
III and Mineptah IZ in Asia Minor, and not in 
Greece or the islands of Sardinia and Sicily. 
Mr. Sayce’s attempt to decipher the marks on 
the old pottery asin the Cypriote character is 
bold, but not very successful. But there is a 
very old syllabary just coming to light in 
various parts of Asia Minor and the region 
about, of which we here, probably, and in 
other very old remains are just now getting 
knowledge, and may be able by and by to 
decipher. This work of Dr. Schliemann’s is 
one of those monumental ones which gives 
us the facts for science and art and must 
always be classic. 

...-North Adams, Berkshire County, Massa- 
chusetts, must be a good place to be in on 
Sundays, if the Rev. Theo. T. Munger displays 
in his pulpit there any considerable amount of 
the qualities which shine in the little book 
bearing his name, and published on Saturday 
last, by the Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
under the title of On the Threshold. The chap- 
ters of this book were originally a series of 
lectures to young people on general matters 
of culture and conduct. In that form they 
attracted much attention; and the author, 
yielding to the pressure of others, has now 
recast them and given them to the public. A 
minister of Berkshire County provided our 
young people of the last generation with the 
most influential book theyhad. Mr. Munger has 
performed for those of this generation a serv- 
ice fully as great. The chapter on Purpose is 
worthy to be c mpared with John Foster’s 
‘* Essay on Decision” of character. ‘“ A pur- 
suit,” writes Mr. Munger, in the closing sen- 
tence of this chapter, “followed in its main 
drift; a home to contain the life; good 
citizenship as to the sum of public 
duties; culture, or making the most of one’s 
self, as the sum of personal and religious 
duties—these are the four winds of inspiration 
that should blow through the heart of a young 
man, these are the foundations of that city of 
character and destiny which, when built, lies 
four-square—Work, Home, Humanity, and 
Self, as made in the image of God and for 
God.” There is a finished, not to say eloquent 
brightness in these chapters, which carries the 
reader on with kindling interest from page to 
page. The author stands on a high level, both 
intellectually and as a gentleman. He does 
not condescend in his address, but takes his 
readers up into his own elevation of feeling. 
Who has read Digby’s three volumes, the little- 
known but worthy to be immortal ‘‘ Broad- 
stone of Honor,” and not wished that some 
gifted pen might put the substance of those 
volumes into words at once worthy of the 
original and likely to be read? Mr. Munger’s 
chapter on Manners, as far as it goes, does 
this, and does it without spoiling his model 
with any flavor of medi@valism and without 
introducing ‘‘the fine old English gentleman’’ 
to disparage the good productions of our 
American school. Mr. Munger sets his readers 
an admirable example in the carefulness and 
finish of his style. He tosses off his sentences 
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apparently with easy power; but no man ever 
wrote English as he does and came easily by 
the ability to do it. Mr. Trevelyan relates that 
a friend, observing with what facility and accu” 
racy Charles James Fox returned his opponent’s 
balls in playing bowls, inquired how he could 
“ Because,” said Fox, “I am a veuy 
painstaking man.”” On the Threshold does not 
profess to be a manual ; but its nine chapters 
treat of Purpose, Friends and Companions, 
Manners, Thrift, Self-reliance and Courage, 
Health, Reading, Amusements, and Faith, avd 
treat them ina way which is at once wise and 
winning and free from anything common. 


....Pustoral Days; or, Memories of a New 
England Year, by W. Hamilton Gibson (Har- 
per & Brothers), deserves to be named among 
Dlustrated books of the first class. We regret 
that its late appearance on our table prevenied 
an earlier notice. It isa royal quarto of over 
one hundred and fifty pages, printed in clear, 
open type, on fine tinted paper, and with about 
seventy-six illustrations, designed by the au- 
thor, who has also created for them a stream 
of fancy, sentiment, humor, and observation, 
which, running along delightfully through the 
life and year of New England, leads up now 
and then to a resting-place before some telling 
illustration, which gives the whole in a picture. 
His fine sentiments and artistic observations 
are sometimes cut in two in a very comic man- 
ner by having run afoul of the broad humor, 
prejudice, or ignorance of the country people. 
Mr. Hamilton has the advantage of seeing 
things in all lights, humorously and artistically, 
as well as in the matter-of-fact way. He, with 
not a few others, are waking up to see the 
rich undrawn stores of literary material in 
New England. There is also great merit in the 
illustrations. We have seen none better from 
our American artists—perhaps, considering 
the number and variety of them and that the 
designs are from the one hand of Mr. Hamilton 
himself, we shonld say even more; yet they 
might be better. There is not enough of power 
of hand or of eyeinthem. The story-telling 
elements—as, for example, the four figures in 
“ Beech-Nutting”’—are not always introduced 
in a natural manner. Mr. Hamilton does not 
| know how to put a horse’s legs under him, nor 
can he draw an open chestnat-burr with the nats 
in it; which, by the way, seems to be so diffi- 
cult a matter that we have never seen it done 
well. The burrs and the spines are easy 
enough; but to get the true shape and sub- 
stance of the felty interior, with the indica- 
tions of its structure, and then to put two 
good chestnuts in the middle, which shall stick 
to the bottom and touch each other, without 
sticking together, and declare themselves 
good, full, and ripe chestnuts, is no easy thing 
to do. The little dog in the ‘First Snow” 
is full of life and bark. The birds driven out 
of the November forest in the ‘‘ North Wind,” 
with plumage ruffled by cold and storm, and 
finding their way around, with thawing blood 
and returning freedom of wing, and flizht into 
milder climes, and finally mounting to their 
joy in tropic skies, is very clever indeed. We 
do not say that the “‘ Line Storm” is the best 
of all, but it is good. The force and move- 
ment of the elements is given powerfully. In 
“After the Shell-barks”’ the drawing, group- 
ing, action of the five boys on the ground, and 


but the boy up in the top of the hickory is out 
of all relations. uw 


...-The publication of the first of the four 
volumes of The Memorial History of Boston 
gives the inhabitants of that patriotic city sub- 
stantial reasons to believe that they are to have 
in these volumes an unrivaled monument to 
commemorate and illustrate their history. 
The credit of having originated this immense 
undertaking belongs, we suppose, to Clar: nce 
F. Jewett, though, if we are rightly informed, 
he has been overtaken in this matter by the 
well-known gentlemen who constitute the 
committee in charge of the publication—the 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Samuel A. Green, M. D., and 
Charles Deane, of the Historical Society. 
Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard University, 
undertook the responsibility of editing the 
whole, and thereby laid at the foundation of 
the work a guaranty both of excellence and 
success. The Messrs. Osgood, Ticknor & Co. 
are the publishers. County histories of Wor- 
eester and Middlesex had previourly appeared 
in quarto form; and it was considered that 
Boston, as representing Suffolk, the original of 
them all, should, not be behind the others. 
The year 1880—being two hundred and fifty 
years from the settlement of the town—was 
considered a fit time to inaugurate a commem- 
oration, which had, indeed, been thought of a 
hundred and fifty years before, when the out- 
break of some epidemic put an end to the 
undertaking. The list of contributors is im- 
posing and may be said to embrace all who have 
anything worthy to contribute. The commit- 
tee give a distinct pledge that there shall be no 
“cheap garret”” work; but that all shall be 
done by the writers named and according to 
promise. In the first volume we have maps, 
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early and late; drawings to illustrate all 
manper of subjects; representations of Colonial 
life and furniture. The scope of the work is 
exceeding broad. As a substitute for the 
mythic genealogy running back to Priam, or to 
Paris, or to beings yet more august, which the 
Old World towns and families delight in, this 
work begins with an exposition of the pre- 
historic period. After this satisfactory begin- 
ning, the Northmen are summoned out of their 
shadows, and their gropings along the coast 
are put into the palpable shape-of map and 
history. Then comes the Colonial period, 
which occupies the remainder of this volume. 
Vol. II will be devoted to the Provincial period. 


... Farm Homes, Indoors and Outdoors, by 
E. H. Leland (Orange Judd Company). This 
book is rigidly kept down to its purpose of 
writing for people of small means and simple 
habits and engaged in agriculture. It opens 
with some good ground-plans and general dis- 
cussion of house-building. We observe that it 
clings to the abandoned notion that the refuse 
from the “ earth-closet,” or dry-earth system 
of sewage, isa valuable fertilizer. Toits stains 
for wood-work we would add a strong decoc- 
tion of clear leaf tobacco. We think it strange 
that, in speaking of rural mantels and open 
fireplaces, the author does not show what can 
be done with plain brick jambs and a breast- 
board and shelf above. The suggestions as to 
rooms and furnishing and inexpensive ways of 
achieving telling results are excellent. The 
lists of hardy shrubs and of garden-plants easy 
to be cultivated are judicious. The substance 
of it allis that plenty of sunlight, coming in 
by well-exposed windows and rooms arranged 
to get it ; neatness, fresh air, space enough not 
to be crowded ; an {ngenious and self-respect- 
ful use of simple elements, with good stock of 
character in the family, order, good feeling 
for each other, and love of the home will make 
the farmer’s home as charming and as satis- 
factory as any prince could build. On the 
whole, we are much more interested in the 
marvels accomplished in the way of house and 
home, with small outlay and by busy, hard- 
working men, than by the ample mansions, 
where the builders had all the money they 
required and nothing else to do. 


--- Ad Time Child Life, by E.H. Arr (J. B, 
Lippincott & Co.), is one of those sweet and 
limpid chronicles which fascinate all readers 
by the charm of a simple and yet noble 
antiquity. The pictures here drawn of the 
country lawyers, doctors, merchants of fifty 
years ago—stalwart, impressive, strong, and 
yet tender-hearted men—will make many a 
heart ache with the recollections of them. 
Not less effective are the stage-coach pictures : 
the old-fashioned inns fronting each other on 
the street—one shaded with three big trees, 
kept by a woman and patronized by the law 
yers and the gentry; the other kept bya big, 
fat man, the resort of all the peddlers—the old 
grandparents driving up, with their heads 
above the high, flat backboard of the eleigh, 
the fat horse, round as a barrel and shaggy asa 
buffalo, and the sleigh filled with the generous 
bigness of one cheese made of the cream of 
sixteen milkings—old Daisy, sunk to her neck 
in the swamp, and the brass buttons on her 
horns slowly going down, amid the sobs of tre 
family—‘‘ Latham’s Woods,” a child’s delight 
in ‘browsing’ and “‘slivering’’ and looking 
up through the branches into the sky, which 
was never bluer nor fresher than in those early 
days. 


..-. The Story of the United States Navy is 
thrilling enough in itself, and not less so in 
the hands of Benson L. Lossing, LL.D. (Har- 
per & Brothers). Mr. Lossing is too well 
known to require any introduction to our 
readers. He has enteretl into this work with 
enthusiasm, and taken pains to submit his 
manuscript to competent naval revision, both 
as to the historic facts and as to the nautical 
terms employed. It opens with Farragut in 
the rigging, for a frontispiece, and traces the 
naval history from the Boston “‘ Tea-party ” 


down to the last torpedo exploded in the | 


war. Pansie’s Flour-Bin, by the author of 
“St. Olaves,” etc., and fllustrated by Adrian 
Stokes (Macmillan & Co.), is very much in 
the style of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” which it 
resembles, but does not copy. It has an inter- 
esting originality of its own and we heartily 
commend it. The Pretty Peggy Painting 
Book, by Rossina Emmet (Dodd, Mead & Co.), 
is substantially an uncolored reproduction of 
“Pretty Peggy,” noticed’ in our edition of 
December 2d. The figures are left uncolored 
in this edition, for young experimenters to 
try their hands on. 


....Extiacts from Chordal’s Letters (American 
Machinist Publishing Co). It is hardly safe to 
assume that everybody knows ‘ Chordal” 
well enough to let him stand here without the 
rest of his name, nor any hint as to when he 
lived, These letters seem to have been written 
to the editor of the American Machinist, and 
the Extracts have been coming out in that 
journal. Mr. Chordal seems to have been an 
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fronmaster or machinist, and, as shown both 
by his portrait and by his letters, was a man of 
sharp, vigorous mind, and a plenty of good 
sense on all matters connected with his shop. 
There is much rude vigor and not much non- 
sense in what he writes. He forges out his 
own grammar and creates laws for his own 
sentences. He dashes at the befooled work- 
men with bold talk, which, if it does not 
exhaust political economy, uses up in one fell 
swoop the short supplies of that commodity 
which are kept on hand by the Labor 
Reformers. 

...-The Messrs. Estes & Lauriat (Boston) 
send us two illustrated juveniles. Zig-Zag Jour- 
neys in Classic Lands, by Hezekiah Butterworth, 
the author of “‘ Zig-Zag Journeys in Europe.” 
We find the letter-press of this volume enter- 
taining and many of the illustrations good. 
The Zig-Zag Journeys lead into wild scenes 
and picturesque lands, about which young 
readers love to learn. As to the other— 
Five Little Mice in a Mouse-Trap, by the Man in 
the Moon—it is well gotten up and cleverly 
written by Mrs. Laura E. Richards, who, we 
understand, is the daughter of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. The bookis much too long for 
its contente, and sometimes runs perilously near 
to talking nonsense in such away as to say 
nothing, which is a very much easier thing 
than to talk nonsense in such a way as to say a 
great deal. The illustrations are good; but 
we have certainly seen one or mcre of Kate 
Greenaway’s in other books. 





.. The International Sunday-school Lessons 
have created a literature of their own. Among 
the excellent annual volumes of lesson com- 
mentaries that are published, we have learned 
to value highly for practical purposes Notes 
on The International Lessons, by Professor Rid- 
dle and Dr. J. E. Todd, published by the 
Congregational Publishing Society. ‘Ve are 
pleased that in the volume for 1881 Professor 
Riddle has this year appended to each lesson 
the very brief, practical suggestious which 
have hitherto been given only with the Old 
Testament Lessons. The notes are scholarly 
and useful. Dr. J. H. Vincent and the 
Rev. J. L. Hurlbut arethe authors of The Lesson 
Commentary, published by Phillips & Hunt. It 
is a thicker volume, with more and fuller maps 
and with pictures. The comments are selected 
from various authors. 


.... The Young Folks’s Cyclopedia of Persons 
and Places, by John D. Champlin, Jr. (Henry 
Holt & Co.), is a companion volume to the 
“Young Folks’s Cyclopedia of Common 
Things,”’ by the same author. It is full enough 
to cover a boy’s probable requirements, and 
sin.ple enough not to go beyond them. It 
seems to have been written uy to the latest 
information, and to have incorporated the 
results of the freshest knowledge, as far as 
possible. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. Epwarp L. Forp,a member of the puv 
lishing firm of Fords, Howard & Hulbert, died 
at his home, iu “!orristown, N. J., on the 16th 
instant, in the thirty-elghth year of his age. 
When a boy of thirteen, he entered the employ 
of the firm of Ross & Tousey, which has since 
merged into the American News Company, and 
remained with them until the wa., when he 
accepted a commission as captain on General 
Birney’s staff, serving four years in the army. 
In 1867 he was instrumental in forming the pub- 
ishing firm of J. B. Ford &Co., his father being 
the senior partner. This firm was succeeded, 
in 1877, by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, who 
have lately attained considerable reputation as 
the publishers of ‘‘A Fool’s Errand” and 
other of Judge Tourgee’s works. Mr. Ford 
was the inventor of several improvements in 
the printing facilities used in his business, and 
his patents are now owned by R. Hoe & Co. 
Mr. Ford’s health had been failing for several 
years, and he was often compelled to seek res- 
toration in other climates. 


Mr. George W. Harlan has just issued a book 
of cooking receipts, by Thomas J. Murrey, 
lately the caterer of the Astor House and the 
Rossmore Hotel, in this city, and the Contt- 
nental Hotel, of Philadelphia. Mr. Murrey 
has had an experience as caterer for twenty- 
five years In the leading hotels of the country, 
and the receipts formulated in this work are 
original and have been tried by the author. 


Miss Frances Power Cobbe delivered to 
large audiences of ladies in London, last win 
ter, four lectures on “‘ The Duties of Women,” 
at two guineas the course. Theee lectures 
have been revised and rewritten, and are very 
soon to be published in book form in England 
and America simultaneously. 


Mr. C. 8. Carpenter, of the Oneonta (N. Y.) 
Herald and Demoérat, has collected the 
speeches of General Garfield delivered at 
Mentor since his nomination, and intends to 
issue them in book form. 


The revisers of the authorized edition of the 
New Testament finished their labors in Lon- 





don on Nov. 16th. 
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INDEPENDENT. 


In all they have held 103 
sessions and have been occupied 407 days on 
their unilertaking. 


A new story by the author of ‘‘ Ginx’s Baby”’ 
will shortly appear in the weekly edition of 
the Leeds (Eng.) Mercury. 





Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. are said to have 
paid $15,000 for the illustrations of their 
** American Painters.”’ 
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Drifted Snow-Flakes; or, Poetical Catherines 
from Many Authors. First and Second Series. 
In one volume. 12mo, pp. a 
phia: E. Claxton & Co............ccccscceweseee $2 00 
Thoughts that Cluster Round Our Homes. ai 
the Compiler of “ ys ae | Snow-Flakes,"’ 
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Guy Averall. A Petaiote | Sketch, as written by 
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Five Mice in a Mouse-Trap. ” By the Man in the 
Moon. Done in the Vernacu! m the 
Lunacular by Laura E. Richards. With} Tlus- 
trations by Kate Greenaway, Addie Ledyard, 
and others. 8vo, pp. 228. e same.......... 

Zigza Journey in Classic Lands; or, Tommy 
Toby's Trip to Mount Parnassus. By Heze- 
kiah Butterworth, author of “ Zigzag Jour- 
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fler. (Pilgrim Series. i Ry One: For 
Older Scholars. 24mo, . 
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Little Pilgrim Qeestion| Book on the Internation- 
al Lesson for 1881. By Mrs. William Barrows. 
(Pilgrim Series.) enter Two: For Younger 
Scholars. 24mo, pp. 205. The same 

Memete. = Emily Elizabeth Parsons. Published 

e benefit of the Cambridge Hospital. 
+ wth oe 159. Boston: Little. Brown & Co. 

Bradstreet's Pocket Atlas of the United States. 
2imo, pp. 45. New York: Published by the 
Bradstreet Company for Macullar, Parker & 
Co., Boston, 

In = ruses. By M E. N. Hatheway. 16mo 

Boston: D. Lothrop& Oo. ...... ; 

maen oa. PPh npn Poems by William 
Pitt Palmer. 12mo, pp. x, 332. New York: 
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The American Poets’ Calendar for 188]. With 
Tien for Every Day fr from Longfellow, 
hittier. _— eas Bryant. ton, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT WORKS 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


THE AMERICAN CYCLOPAEEDIA. 

In sixteen octavo volumes. With numerous Maps 

and Several Thousand Engravings. Price, per vol- 

ume, in cloth, $5. Also in various styles of fine 
binding. 

“The American Cyclopedia” isa library in itself. 
It is well printed and in convenient form; it is trust- 
worthy, impartial, complete, thoroughly American, 
deeply interesting, and instructive. 
PICTURESQUE AMERICA; 

on, THE LAND WE LIVE IN. With Forty eight 

Engravings on Steel and some Eight Hundred 

Illustrations on Wood. In two royal quarto vol 

umes. Price, in half morocco, $38; full morocco, 

eis. 
PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 

A Delineation by Pen and Pencil of the Natural 

Features and the Picturesque and Historical Places 

of Great Britain and the Continent. With 63 En. 

gravings on Steel and nearly 1,000 Illustrations on 

Wood. In three royal quarto volumes. Half mo- 

rocco, $40; full morocco, $54. 

Nothing on so grand ascale has been planned be- 
fore. } nor anything, so far as we know, so well exe- 

—London Spectator. 
ons TURNER GALLERY. 

A series of 120 Engravings on Steel, from the works 

of J. M. W. Turner. Each plate accompanied by 

historical and critical remarks, so that the whole 
affords a most instructive guide to the study of 

Turner's unrivaled pictures. In two folio volumes. 

Half morocco, $82; full morocco, $36. 


The above are subscription works. Sold only by the 
undersigned or their accredited agents. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Nes. 1, 3; and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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HISTORY 


OF THE 


POLITIGAL PARTIES. 


AND THE 


Federal Government. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Strictly Non-Partisan. 


The most useful and interesting work issued by the 
American press for many decades and is mceting 
with immense sales everywhere. It is.wanted by 
every lawyer, EVERY VOTER, every legislator, every 
Congressman, every political writer, speaker, statis- 
ticlan. EVERY TEACHER should have it and it 
should be in every library. Critics commend it in the 
strongest language. Ch st work p h 

The ONLY WORK containing ALL the PLATFORMS 
of all the parties that ever existed in Americ.. 

FULL and accurate lists of ALL THE GOVERNORS 
of the different States, with the dates of their in 
auguration. 

FOREIGNERS, new to our country, with the aid of 
this work, may perfect themselves thoroughly in the 
politics of the past and present. In a few hours’ time 
the student can acquire this knowledge and converse 
as intelligently on the subject of the political history 
of this country as though he had made a life study of 
politics, 








—_—— 


TESTIMONIALS. 


es oe “it seems most admirably sdapted to the 
wants of a people curious and eager about the lines of 
= ire ee which they have been traveling. It is es- 
clally eq equipped for the compendious un erstanding 
Hea the great J, coal {7 and Getacipics of our his- 
tory as colonies and t muat be app-e- 
ciated by the American public. ” 8. 8. COX, mb 
* * * “TI cordially ogous & the above ~~ 
as to the utility of the volum 
AM. 3. RA NDALL, 


Speaker House of Representatives, U. 8. Congress. 
eo a book of reference itis of great worth 


in every jbrary 
H B. CARR, Secretary of State, N. Y. 


* * * “Itisa@ conspicuous addition to our Hit 
cal works, and ite merits cannot fall to be aj ated 


by the public, as well as by all politicians.’ 
W. W. ASTOR, State Senator. 
* * * “There is notht within _ knowled 


that can compare with your ik a art in their 
lar style of excellence. I think ie wilt have, ne 
it certainly deserves to have, great popularity with 
our thinking public. Such a work has been long 
needed.” Dr.1. 1. HAYFS, 
Historian and Member of i ¥. AssemLIy. 

* ¢ * “In these <7 of bulky political literature 
and, with most of ™, l —_ OP ~ Ma ms for systematic 
and lengthy research. and-book of condenret 
and acce: le information mune prove Jnvalu to 


the atadenis of se poli 
sL. 7. AMES, “Postmaster N, Y. City. 
o 2 Ky very brief Sience of at. the yrork satisfies 
y.” 


me that ft is one of rare u 
BENSON J. LOSING, Historian. 
{From Hon. Levi P, pierton, Member of Con, , of 
Morton, Bliss 


. 


Wastin: 880. 

GrnrLemen :—I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of a copy of the “ Conspectus of the History of 
the Political jes and the Federal Government,” 
for which I yi - LJ yee —- —— be ony thanks. 

The k ¢ form for refer- 
ence, a vast f.-—. att political and and usvorvons inform- 
ation, heretofore difficult to 
interest to eve 

Very meee ly yours, ORTON. 
1 Librarian of © term ] 

with much interest, examined 

briefly Professor Wit. Houghton's “ Conspectus 
litical Parties and the Federal Gov- 
ernment,’ len ished by you. The novelty of the 
plon, exht ry. c chorts a complete syn- 


chronol oxy of political history, is carried 

out with admirable ingenuity an! tlhe work may 

fairly be termed a breviary of American politics. * *® 
R. FFORD. 


Messrs. Granger, Davis & Co. 


PRICE, $5. 


Sent to any address, tage paid. upon receipt of 
paiee. For lers and general information, call or 
ress 


GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 


THE HOLIDAYS. 








SUNDAY-SCHOOLS can buy almost every, 


thing needed for Christmas at one place, if they will, 
and so save time and trouble. We keep a choice and 
extensive line of gift-books for all ages and condi- 
tions, beautiful and cheap. Also Fancy Boxes and 
Bags, Cornucopias, Wax Candies and Holders, and 
good grades of Confecti y, at d prices. 
All orders filled on the day of receipt,C. 0. D. We 
take the utmost pains to give satisfaction to all. 

3 Send for Holiday Catalogue and Circul 

Everything in the Sunday-school line furnished at 
the best rates. 


Cc. R. BLACKALL, 


No. 9 Murray Street, New York. 


HISTORY OF WINDHAM COUNTY, 
CONNECTICUT. 


By ELLEN D. LARNED. 
“The best book on any ion of Connecticut his- 
tory.”—Hon. J. Hammond TRUMBULL, LL.D., Hartford. 
- Ph — 5 , as it _certal is most agreea’ 
prof. 0. W. Houmes, LLD. Boston 


re volumes, ore, OF 1200. Printed by 
HAMILTON, “Yorces blished and tor sale by the 
author, Thompeon, Gs Rovaw Patve, 654 Monroe 
8t., Brooklyn, Agent for r New York City and vicinity. 


DR. STORRS’S ORATION BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
JOHN WYCLIFFE 

AND THE FIRST ENGLISH BIBLE. 


By RICHARD 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D. 


With numerous Notes. Handsomely printed. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


No. 900 Sop. RANDOL. Bn | Kew York, 


Sent by mail on rece; of the price, in postage 
stamps or otherwise. ” 


—————— 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 25, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 

















The Philadelphia Times, 


The Times fer 1881. 


Tue Toes will enter the New Year with « larger 
circle of regular readers than it had at any previous 
perivd of ite history, and the important events of the 
next year must steadily enlarge the field of independ- 
ent journalism. 

A new administration will be inaugurated; new 
political occasions will create new political duties ; 
the great commercial and industrial prosperity of 
the country must stimulate progress and thrift in all 
sections, and the tendency of political power will be 
toward corruption and despotism, as it ever is when 
the people are diverted from the stern critict of 





NEW GIFT BOOKS 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


THE GEM OF THE SEASON. 


DRIFTING. 


4 (ll page cod initial’ Ilustrations, engraved inthe 
ved inthe 
b fail page, ad io of the art, from ¢ os maby Miss 1. B. 
Bonreney “onal tae ane 
on gold. $1.50 =a itn 
an ‘a , 
key morocco anti -— 
- ré and the toch a Sei te wetume me atc to the 
an teelf is a if 








authority by peace and plenty. ~ 

Tue Tres will be in the future, as it has been in the 
past, absolutely independent of political parties ; but 
earnestly and fearlessly devoted to integrity and 
P.triotism in our statesmanship and to the freedom 
and sanctity of the ballot. Dependent party organs 
will continue to babble about party men and party 
measures; to excuse the public jobber and the dem- 
agogue ; to suppress, pervert, or deny the truth when 
party interests demand it, and to lavish the regula- 
tion praise of the servant to the master; but the 
growing intelligence of the age daily multiplies the 
renders of the independent newspaper and the jour- 
nals which best reflect the rapidly-increasing inde 
pendence of the people will be the great American 
journals of the future. 

Tue Times alms to reach the highest standard of the 
independent newspaper. It fearlessly opposes cor- 
ruptioniste and rings Inall parties, whether in city, 
state, or nation. It opposes every form of imperial 
political domination, whether represented by an indi- 
vidual, by a faction, or bya party. It opposes sec 
tionalism, North and South, as the demon of the 
Republic; and it demands public tranquillity and the 
supremacy of liberty and law for every citizen of the 
Union. 

Tr Tiwes will begin the New Year strengthened tn 
all of ita already exceptionally strong departments. 
Its Annals of the War will be continued in the WerxLy 
Enpirion, with specially interesting extracts there. 
from In the other editions, and the contributors for 
1881 tothis Important feature of the paper will be 
from the most distinguished soldiers and civilians of 
both North and South. Its large list of contributors 
in this and In foreign countries will be more than 
maintained ; ita reliable news correspondence is un- 
surpassed by that of any other Journal of the country; 
tte various departments essential to a complete news- 
paper for the home and family circle are constantly 
enlivened by fresh writers; and it will maintain the 
position it has won, solely on its merits, as one of the 
most rellable and complete newspapers of the world. 

Terms: Dat.y, delivered by carriers, for twelve 
conts a week; mall subscription, six dollars a year, or 
fifty cents a month, postage free. Sunpay Epirion, 
double sheet, two dollars a year, postage free; single 
copies, four cents. WErKLY, published every Satur- 
day morning, two dollars a year; five copies, 8; ten 
coples, #15; twenty copies, 625. An extra copy sent 
free to the getter-up of a club. 


Address THE TIMES, 


Times BUILDING, Philadelphia, 





EXTRACTS 


FROM CHORDAL S LETTERS. 


12mo, 820 pages, Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


Containing over 40 Original Humorous Illus 
trations. 


A wide range of mechanical topics treated in a 
lively, instructive, and masterly manner. Will be ap- 
preciated by young and old alike, and especially by 
those interested tn mechanical pursuits. Published 
by 


American Machii:st Publishing Co., 
96 Fulton Street, New York. 





- BRADSTREET’S 


Miniature Atlas of the United 
States and Canadas. 


Containing 50 finely executed colored maps, show- 
ing all ratiroads and principal towns, the Cunard 
Atlantic track chart, and a large amount of statis- 
tical information of interest to everybody. 

New apecial edition, just published. = fine flextble 
moroceo covers. Size of book, 5344 by 34 inches 
weight, 2% ounces. Single coptes, ™ cents; eight 
copies to one addresa for 85 nt by mail, post 
paid. Remittances for single copies may be made In 
stamps. 

Published exclusively for the” undersigned, by 
whom orders will be received and executed. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 
_ 400 WASHINGTON ST., Boston, Mass. 


R. CARTER & BROS., ‘BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


JUST ISSUED. 


VALUABLE COOKING RECEIPTS. 


os, J.MU 

late C we 4 ‘Retor wee of Ross 

Hotel, of New York, and C ontinental — 
Hotel, of Philadel phia 

A New Cook Book, containing Otigine receipts, all 
of which have Seon personally tested by the one 
an 1 simplified and adapted to the WANTS OF FAM 
ILIFS OF MODERATE MEANS, without sacrifict 
rare qyaiities ches serve to make the dishes at first- 
class Hotels and Restaurants so delicate and appetiz- 
ing. Price, 35 cents, For sale by booksellers and 


the 


newsdealers, or > sent, tpaid, upon receipt of 
price. HA AN, Publisher. 
Ys Park Peace, New York. 





“HARPER'S PERIODICAL S. 
eee 84 00 
«-- 400 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


HARPER'S W One, Foar...... 





HRAPER & BROS. Franklin Square, N. ¥. 





sight marvel o 
ONTI ORA. 


A Poem. By Mrs. M. B. M. Totasp. author of “Iris,” 
“Sir Rae,” ete. segeatiy illustrated, from designs 
Lies Small 4to. Extra cloth, 


SHAKESPEARE’S DREAM. 


A Poem. Py wae aM LztonTos, author of “At the 
Court of King Eawin ” “The Sons o Godwin, 
“Change. " ete. dto. Extra cloth, gilt top, uncut 


ed 
“the ¥. of the dream was boldly conceived, and 
it hac been as well executed as it Cy dy t done b 
any living poet. Mr. Leighton isa t ‘ 
who aasutes s Ropslartey as well as praise.” —Phil- 
adelphia Even: 


OLDTIME CHILDLIFE. 


By EB. H. Arg, author om “ New England nes.” 
16mo. Extracloth. §1.25 aves 


PERSEPHONE, 


ayp OTHER PorMs. By Mre. CHartes WILiNa, 
author of “Genevieve de Brabant." Small 4to. 
aera Geom. gilt. #1.50. 
rs. Willing’s collection of poems is made up of 
onli poome. -They are graceful in ideaand in expres- 
sions, and reflect an y elegant culture, as well as a true 
poetical talent." -Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


ON THE RHINE, 


AND OTHER Sxetcres oy Evrorean Traver. By Lady 
Biraxcne Mvcrrpny, T. ADoLPuvs TrRoLLorg, Mra. 
Saran B. Wiser, Epwarp Kina, and others. With 
eee Large 8vo. Cloth extra, 
iit to 
*“ An agreeable and Interesting addition to the liter- 

ature of travel."—Philadelp’ nia Press. 


SUMMERLAND SKETCHES; 


on, RAMBLES IN THE BackWwoops oF Mexico aNpD CrEn- 
TRAL AMERICA. Feux L. OswaLp. With numer. 
ous [lustrations. From designs by H. F. Farvy and 
HERMANN Fasern. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth, gilt 


Op. 5 
- Deserves to rank as astandard work on both Nature 
and man tn those out of-the-way nooks and corners of 
which it treats."—New York Graphic. 


DICK CHEVELEY. 


His Adventures and Misadventures. By W. H. G. 
re 12mo. With full-page Mlustra- 


h. 
“The book is ral of pluck, oat it will do boys good to 
read it."—Boston Advertise 


MOSAICS OF LIFE 


In Postey and Prose. Tlustrations of the Various 
Epochs of Human Life: Betrothal, Wedded i, 
Babyhood, hi — Single Life, and Old Age. 
ELizaBeTH TpurRsTon. Illustrated. Large 
Very -+E ER - bound fn cloth, black = a 
$1.50. Morocco antique. 64. 


“ A short juaintance with it will secure it a place 
among those fee volumes which are to be found itn 
every library, and which are esteemed of more value 
than their weight in gold.” *—Boston Journal. 


IN SEARCH OF THE CASTAWAYS. 


A Romantic Narrative of the Loss of Captain Grant, 
and of the Adventures of his Children oad Frienda 
in his Discovery and . Beinga Vovage Round 
the World. By Jores Verne. New edition. ates 
trated with 172 Engravings. §8vo. Extra cloth. $2.50. 


oan , a Ae Sedo Ben told bara as fom young 
INVALUABLE 


WORKS OF REFERENCE 


FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
WORCESTER’S QUARTO ridged ane pratce 


of the Engli-h Language na profuse- 
ly Illustrated. e “Sapdeed and in respects 
best ~~ 4 ae oe 

aseuKe NG BIO- 


LIPPIncor 
GR P TCAL. pie Containing 
B 1 Sketches of the 
mt Persons of all Ages and. Countries. J 
Tuowas, A.M..M.D. Imperial 8vo. Shee 
AX (LRONE DICTIONARY 0O AU- 
8, Siew mary of English Literature and 
Britten a American Authors, paving and Deceased. 
Ry 8. AveTiIn Atrrroxg, LL.D. S vols. Imperial &vo. 
Extra cloth. $22 
eo ta PRONOUNCING GAZET- 
Of THE wort iD Geo- 


THE READER'S HAND-BOOK oF ALLVU- 
SIONS. yA ENCES, PLOTS, FACTS, 
aan Stor TES th. Append dfces. Ry the 

x Brew L.D. Fourth Bastion, 


ay ‘oa pages. Halt morocco. 
Sheep. $4.00. Mhaif calf. $5.00. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCE OPEDIA. American 
Revised Ei IN EVERY WAY. A Dic- 
tionary at ,- mm, Knowledge. Profusely [lus 
weted we with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. vols. 

va 

FA SSET’S BIBLE YCLOPEDIA. Crit- 
ical and Expository. = . Faveser, A.M. 

bapeutel ‘Uee. Extra cloth. 


$5.00. goo Illustrations. 


ENCYCLOP RDIA OF CHEMISTRY. The 

retical, Practical, and Analytical. By Writers of 

Sninonce Richly and profusely I Tiustrated. 2 vols. 
roo Svo. Extracloth. £24.00. 


ALLIBONE’S * fort ITCAL, YOTA- 
lone. 7 PROS UOTATIONS,.” AND 
“GREAT AU THOR oF ALL AGES.” 


Each one volume. Large 8vo. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free 
of expense, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & C0., 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 25. 








[December 23, 1880. 


The aan Revolution. 











. Ind 1879, * The Li Revolu "was 
Victories ope. won every mt, At presen 2 ons — pe mag nites. 
volumes of standard books. BS wpeien on ae to about 500 hands, oad now has facilities for caenel te 
re soars Fy Ft five a a i ec peal — demand for the coming — vo anes 
the “ | Herat pe Bo ” _ Probably attributed to its its leading ‘are: 


L ish only books of 
IL. What is worth read! 





yes £2 ee were 
Ill. Work on the basis of presen cost of making books, which TE, oe a 
° have comm been considered luxuries. renee eon t to be considered neces- 
sities, and the masses will buy books by the million ff prices are wi Le 
prott of cx 4s, wie 100 800 books sold ate prot of coat each gives prottof fia ieo; and Ww mare 
of on while sold ata 
“as we las more profit, ‘to sell the million. 


LIBRARY OF 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


t of the last (1880) London edition of Chambers’s 
Large Type Edition. with copious additions (hens 15000 topics) by American editors ; the whole | 
under one alphabetical arrangement, such are ucidate 


illust: mocesnney to el the text. 
from new electrotype plates, brevier type, on — ,and bound in fifteen octavo ‘a 
about 900 pages each. It will — 7 abou 
oon than Johnson's Cyclo 





AN AMAZING OFFER. 


It has been our custom in previous publications to offer 
soonest 


received. In n purmuanee of that policy, om or before. 
with cash, for the se 


of 15 ‘or the 
5 for the dition in half Russia, elit top. The pri ng Jan nary Will be advanced to 811. 50 and 
if: and a further advance will de each month neil the work is completed. Volumes will be shipped 
directed as soon as they are issued or when the set is complete. 


inducements to those whose orders 
cco! rT 3iat only, we will receive ord 
$11.00 for the edition in cloth, 








as may 


Chamberss Encyclopesdia. 


rtion of the Library of Universal Knowledge, we issue Chambers’s i ge separately, with- 
out the ~y additions, complete in 15 volumes 16mo. In this style it ts printed new electrot 


from 
lates, made from very clear nonpare!l type. Price. Aemoceneen cloth, $7.50 ; Aldus edition (finer, hea 
paper, wide margins), Russia, gilt top, $15. In this style it is now complete and being delivered to 
purchasers. 


What is the Verdict? 


Anybody can afford to own a cyclopeedia now.—Press, Ellenville, N. Y. 
We can only repeat our hearty commendation of a poche which places in the hands of the people the best 
Mterature at a merely nominal price.—Traveller, 
The day of cheap and good books ts ponge more with us, and the American Book Exchange merits the praise 
for it.—Eptscopal Register, Philadelphia, Penn. 
ch relative left you a colossal fortune, which you are s 
le te atnominal prices? ? Be oo 1 hdmire yourtaste. But won't the old- 
Conepox, Randolph, N ¥. 
- these rates any man may and every man should have a library.—The Alliance, Chicago, IN. 


ing wonders in book-making.. A few dollars will purchase a good library. We pronounce them the 
weet boone for the money that ever came to our notice.—The Watchman, Boston. 


It is a matter of wonder how such books, in firm binding, with good paper and good type, can be offered at 
such a price.—The Standa: teago, JU. 

It is a mystery which we will not attempt to ex 
lish such a yemarkably cheap series of boo books.” St 
asthe Exchange publishes a book at one-ten 
them.—Courter-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

We have heretofore given cenerous notices of this work, because we believe we are doing a favor to cur 
readers in so doing. —Herald, Utica, Ohio. 

Tt entirely obliterates the excuse offered by many who really want a 
get one of the expensive edi tea of our readers are su! 
selves highly pleased .— Times, Cochranton, Penn. 

We know of no pebtication of recent date that deserves so largeashare of public encouragement as this 
one.—Sunday Chronicle, Washington, D. C. 

The American Book Exchange is doing « very remarkable work in the reproduction of standard books at 
absurdly low prices.—Journal, Boston. 

The character of this marvelously low work is too well knownto need much elaboration of its merits.— 
eg pct d 4d. Th f 1 1 f han the al unwield 

are well printed and boun eir form is vastly more convenient than usual un y siete 
or ote and their price is cheap beyond all precedent in k making.—Sunday Capital, Columbus, Ohio. 
red with the atest etigwgee and skill, and the literary which have been la’ vished 
enn a te to onger articles Pleasant as wellas thoroughly instructive and trustworthy studies. em | 
seems to have been omitted, and especially in the scientific, biographical, and historical articles everythin 
brought up to the very latest date. Chambers’s, in fect, is the cheapest, the most complete, and in all senses 
best encyclopredia.—Saturday Night, Cinctangti, 1 
nm me great pleasure to recommend your noble enterprise throughout Virginia. Your names will 
oon byt ety with Those a; Howard, Cobden, Nightingale, Moree. Fulton, and Edison, as reformers of the nine 
teenth century.—R. S. Barrett, Richmond . Va. 
ks are received. Lam well pleased with them. Yourcompany its _ more to the common 
-~  - Peabody Fund. It makes me feel @ to look at your catalogue. You deserve the praises o 
classes of the people.—Z. B. WaEsER, Yadkin College, North Carolina. 

Thousands of blessings on the man who at y 0 petnting ; thousands more for him who uses that 4 
tion for the benefit of his fellow-countrymen. books which I have received from you arewouderful vol 
umes for the money.—D. B. ConKLING, Pastor Congregational Church, Whitewater, Wis. 


Standard Books. 


aay’ ’s “ England" reduced from $7.50 to $1 25; Gihbon's “Rome” from $9.00 to $2.00; Grote’s 

History. Meare oon * fro’ 4 m 18.00 to $2.00; Rollin’s “ Ancient History,” $1.75; Mommsen’s * Rome,” Green's 

«England * “auizot's * France, ” Menzel’s “Germany,” Carlyle’s “ French Revolution,” Schiller’s “ Thirty 
Years’ War,” Creasy’s “ Battles of the World,” preparing, equally low in price. 


One ay by each of the gress epthors “ee hove won classic fame. Life is too + Yr to read al thetr Fiction 


” Ebers’s 
rabies,” 


_— in publishing books for the peo- 
e publishers be glad when it is gone 7— 


poate how the American Book Exchange can afford to 
other publishers may be inclined to sneer at them, but so 
the cost at which itis offered elsewhere sneers cannot hu 


cyclopeedia, but are unable to 
4 for it,and express them- 








tes’s** Don 
Thackera ewecgnah, ‘e Cooper's re“ Mohicans, "Le Sage’ se” ai Blas, " Goe wy - wit 
“ Titan,” zr Stael's “ Corinne,” F 
Turgenetff’s * Father and Son,” Reade’s “ Love Me Little.” 


ty-eight standard books reduced in cost from $43.50 to 85.70; among other works being those 
Biogr apny. "Fier. Macauley. Gibbon, Lamartine, Michelet, Smiles, Plutarch, 1 iddell, Arnold, et«. 
Shakespeare, large type, 3 vols., 1.60; Milton, 40 cents; Dante, cents; Virgil, 30 cents ; Homer's Poetry. 
“ Iitad,’ * 80 cents; Homer's ' * Odyssey,” 80 cents; “* Light of Asia,” fue edition, ‘25 cents; Hemans’s 


60 cents. 
Literature. ” to #0 oe Macaulay's “ Essays ” from $7.50 to $1.80; “ Modern Classics,” five vols., from $5.00 
ts; Froissart’s * “Chronicles,” from $8.00 to $1.50; * The Koran” from $2.75 to 30 cents; Amer 

ay Patriotism, * 60 cen 


Chambers’s “ Cyclopeta of English Literature,” redu from $9.00 to $2.00; Taine fom $10.00 


* arabian Nights,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” Bunyan’'s “ Pilgrim's 


trated, at 40 cents and 
ey weeon's Fables.” Manchausen and Gulliver's Travels.” * Ceeil’s atural History, ad Juventle. 
reduced from $3.75 to $1.00. Stories and Ballads, 50 cents. “ Karl in Queer ” 50 cen’ 
Great “ Bible Concordance " (Spurgeon says Cruden’s is child's play - it), 
Religions. Yoeduced from $15.00 to #200: Geikie's Life of Christ,” from €8.00 to 50 conta Kitto’s “ Crake 
7 ell from $10.00 to §2. 00; Smith's “ Bible Dictionary, ” from §3.00 to 50 cents ; “ Josephus 
Works,” 61. 


+ —~ by Exercise,” 40 cents 


“ .” 250 fllustrations, 17 cents; 
Pictorial Handy Lexicon,” yings by author of Sparrow-; 


“ * 30 te; “C of Peralysis,” 80 cents; “ 
a Papers,” 80 conte; c Siaves tama Diary of an Old Lowsek Miscellaneous, 


Scott's “ The Art of Reautifying Suburban Home Grounds,” reduced from .00 to $3.00. 
Beautiful Hom eS. one ot the finest books ever published in this nia country. Beecher says: Stsre ie is no other 
book that can compare with it for the wants of common poco Curtis says: “Isso full of good 
sense and One feeling that it should be in every village li 


Revolution Pamphlets. 


bit by us, and the jcesare low 4d com: 
a ane books of the hichest class 7 Rtustrate + y dom rane ay ‘Devond comparison with 
po bri t at the prices nam 
a Teceuiny’ one ite Prods Hoek te yt rice, $1.25. Sapien tops. price, Sesnte. 


“Life of Robert ty Former 1. price 3 cen 
cat of Asia. ” By Edwin Arnold. Former price, $1.50. autiful print, brevier tyne, oe Scents. 
Thos. Hughes's “ Manliness of Christ.” Former $1. Beautiful brevier ler type, price 3 cents. 
a! meen of Scots’ Life.” By Lamartine. Former " ut 25. Brevier type, price 3 cents. 


utiful print, price — 
leaded t Secutiful — price 6 cen 


aus” 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manaozr, Tribune Building, New York. 


ENCIE : « Boston, H. L. Hastings; 5 Cinctapett, Robert = mg & 0o.; 
mers on indteneqetta, Bowen, = Stewart zoe & a> 4. Travan, Clark ‘On; Sn aas 
& place. 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


Price, 4 Cents a Week; $1.50 a Year, 
postage paid. 


READ! READ! READ! 


Father, 
Mother, 
Guardian, 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


A subscription to HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 
for the coming year would be a present that would 
afford more than half a hundred innocent and useful 
enjoyments.—Portland Argus, 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE has become the most 
popular story paper in the country, simply because 
parents were quick to recognize ite value as a means 
of education and enterta'nment and because the chil- 
dren found it pleasant reading.— Boston Traveller. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE grows tn Interest with 
every number. Its illustrations show the skill of our 
best artists. . . . Itisthe best written weekly for 
young people ever published.— Albany Journal. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, issued every week at 
a marvelously low price, is the brightest and best 
juventle magazine for boys and girls over ten.—Our 
Little Ones, Boston. 


There have been few things in the history of pert- 
odical publishing more remarkable, in a quiet way, 
than the precision and apparent ease with which the 
publishers of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE have 
placed that admirable juvenile journal upon a footing 
of permanent and wide popularity, gaining for it 
recognition asasortof necessity in juvenile life.—N. 
Y. Evening Post. 





The youngsters await the weekly arrival of HAR- 
PER’S YOUNG PEOPLE with enthusiasm.—Brooklyn 
Unton- Argus. 

It is remarkable what freshness is given to each 
new number of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.—AL 
bany Sunday Press. 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE Is the best weekly for 
children in America.—Southwestern Christian Advo- 
cate, New Orleans. 

. — 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE Is so good that It really 
does not seem as though it could by any possibility be 
improved upon. Itis everything that a paper ought 
to be whose purpose it isto provide wholesome en- 
tertainment for youthful readers.—Philadelphia 
North American. 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE its a prime favorite 
with young people from one end of the land to the 
other. The best authors contribute to its pages, 
which are edited with tact and scrupulous care in 
guarding them against objectionable matter.—Sat- 
urday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE is by all odds the best 
periodical for children now published in the United 
States. Its stories are sweet and pure, with gcod 
aims, brilliancy of thought, and the most complete 
adaptation to juvenile readers.—Hartford Post. 

The pictures, the stories, the various departments 
of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE are full of the move- 
ment and variety which children like, with none of 
that pernicious excitement which is the bane of much 
that is offered tochildren.—Christian Register, Boston. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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“In Se INTERNATIONAL each article seems intended 
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¢ . > of special interest.”—Atlanta (Ga.) Con- 
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“ Freighted with more than an ordinary burden of 

on morale. 
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Has come to be recogn ined as the vehicle of the’ best 
articles by the best writers oo Yes ical subjects of 
world-wide interest.—T7r: 

Its articles on science, art, and literature have taken 
high rank. Its discussions of the great questions of the 
day have been able and cand! Its criticisms have 
been scholarly and vigorous. The INTERNATIONAL RE- 
view is an honor to the age.—Christian Advocate. 

Under t » able Ce 4 of Messrs. John T. meeee, 
Jr., and mry t . it has exhibited a vi, 
and ability “that have rendered it the leading magazin 
in the country for its particular province in the iter. 
ary field.—Philadelphia Recor 
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T. ELLWOOD ZELL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


ZELL’S Excy CLOPEDIA is the most cem- 
prehensive work ever issued. It comprises a 
wonc erfully. condensed and thorough Encyclope- 
dia, — Unabri dged Dictiovary, an Atlas of 
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the orld. hese features combined, forming 
Zell's Encyclopedia, have taken medals and diplomas 
for Specia erle at the International Exhibition 
of Vienna (Gold Medal), at Chile and Philadelphia 
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The Cincinnati Weekly Times, 


THE BANNER WEELEY OF THE WEST, 


an eight-page paper, only one dollar a year,and 4 
magnificent engraving, “two feet wide and almesé 
three feet long,” free, and postage paid to every st + 
scriber. Address 


WEEKLY TIMES, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


HAVE YOU CHOSEN 


Your Family Religious 
paper for 1881? 


Do You Enow Why so Many Ocngrega- 
tionalists and Others, East and 


West, are Taking 
THE ADVANCE? 


Some take it because of its fearless and outspoken 
position on subjects relating to governmental and 
national affairs ; some because it is awake to all mis, 
sionary ; some b of its enterprise in 
gathering church news ; some for its suggestive, terse, 
and practical Sunday-school lesson expositions ; some 
for its outspoken advocacy of the cause of temper- 
ance; some for the soundness and vigor of ite handling 
of all the religious discussions of the day; some for ite 
Special Contributions from the best thinkers and 
writers of the country; some for the charm of its 
Children’s Department ; some for its stories; some for 
its innumerable hints and helps for the Christian life ; 
some for other special reasons. Many also take it be- 
cause it is the best family, religious, and literary 
newspaper they know of, and thousands because they 
cannot get along without it. The price is $3 per year. 
Special price to Ministers and Missionaries, §2.20. 
Reduced rates to Church Clubs. 
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For sample copies of the ADVANcE, or for further 
information regarding the paper, or for the forward. 
ing of your subscription, address 

C. H. HOWARD & CO., Publishers, 

155 and 157 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Kelectic Magazine 


or 
Foreign Literature, Science, and Art. 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


The Magast: a from foreign 
periodicals all those articles which are valuable to 
American readers. Its field of selection embraces all 
the leading Foreign Reviews, Magazines, and Jour 
nals, and the tastes of all classes of readers ere con- 
sulted in the articles presented. Its plan includes 
Science, Essays, Reviews, SKETCHES, TRAVELS, Por- 
TRY, NOVELS, SHorT Stories, etc., eto. 

With the number for January, 1881, the Zolectic 
Magazine will be enlarged to such an extent as will 
give about 


Two Hundred Pages of additional reading-matter dur- 
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TrRms : Single copies, 45 cents; one copy, one year, 
$5; five copies, $20. Trial subscription for three 
months, $1. The ECLECTIC and any $4 magazine to 
one address, $8. Postage free to all subscribers. 
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THE RAILROADS AND THE PEOPLE. 


The late presidential election has forever settled 
the issues that divided the country since the Rebellion 
of 1861. The decree has gone forth that this is a na- 
tion, and not a mere confederacy of states. Resump- 
tion isan accomplished fact. A paper dollar is as 
good asa gold dollar. The national credit is on a sol- 
id Dasis and all financial experimenting is at an end. 
The overshadowing issue of the future is the issue 
between the railroads and the people. ‘ 

Shall corporation kings rule free America? Shall 
railway monopolies dictate the laws made by our na- 
tional and state legislatures, and interpret them 
through venal judges of their own choice? Shall the 
giant corporations that control all the public high- 
ways over which American products must go to mar- 
ket fix arbitrary, extortionate tolls upon transporta- 
tion, and thus reduce the tofljng millions of America 
to mere serfs and dependents? Or shall the people who 
gave vitality to these corporations by granting them 
charters, who have built the great transcontinental 
roads with princely subsidies in lands and bonds, ex* 
ercise their power, pass laws for their self-protection, 
and say to these arrogant monopolies: Thus far you 
can go, and no further? 

The battle has only just begun. The preliminary 
skirmish will take place in the next Congress and in 
the various state legislatures. The movement for 
emancipation from the misrule of corporation kings, 
begun by sturdy farmers west of the Mississippi, 
under the National Farmers’ Alliance, will ere long 
meet with active response from producing commer- 
cial and industrial classes in every section of the 
Union. The consolidation of Great Trunk lines and 
pooling of competing railroads will compel the people 
to rally around one common standard for self-protec- 
tion. 

In the een the 
people and the o relivends the people are bound to win 
in the end. What they now need is able and fear- 
less exponents of their rights. Such a champion they 
will Gnd in the Omana Bezr—a Republican paper that 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF 
ITALY. 


We leave out of the present account of 
evangelizing forces in Italy all the foreign 
missionary agencies, whose schools and chap- 
els are rising in every part of the kingdom. 
Our purpose is simply to show what the 
independent, organized Protestant churches 
of Italy—the Waldensian and the Free 
Church—have done and are doing. What- 
ever may be the successes of the various 
missions supported by British and American 
socicties, it is manifest that the two bodies 
we have spoken of, having completed or- 
ganizations and being independent churches, 
have peculiar advantages. Those who 
attach themselves to the missions are neces- 
sarily under the control of foreign organ- 
izations; while those who become members 
of the Waldensian or the Free Church may 
have a voice in the management of their 
own affairs. Wedo not mean to disparage 
the missions, which are not only doing a 
work that neither of the Churches can do, 
but are doing it, we believe, successfully. 
There is room enough for all the mission- 
aries which the societies can send out, and 
neglected children enough to fill all the 
schools which can be opened. But the 
position of the Churches which the Italians 
can call their own is one of peculiar oppor- 
tunities. 

The Waldensians have a long and glori- 
ous history. For seven hundred years 
they have witnessed for the truth, amidst 
almost unparalleled persecutions for the 
sake of the Gospel. It has only been 
since 1848 that they have been eligible to 
civil and military offices, and that they 
have been permitted to spread beyond the 
three retired valleys of Lucerna, Peroso, 
and San Martino. Subsequently the revo- 
lutions opened all Italy to them; and they 
have established. themselves in Rome, 
whence so many popes have incited the 
most horrible persecutions against them. 
Now, witha fair field and the sympathy 
and financial aid of the Presbyterian 
Churches of Great Britain and America, the 
Waldensians are increasing both iu num. 
bers and influence. Their Synod, which 
meets anvually, is composed of all the min- 
isters and twice as many lay delegates, who 
have, however, no more votes in Synod 
than their clerical brethren. 

The Synod met this year at La Tour, in 
September, about eighty members being 
present. The proceedings were conducted 
in French. The first business was the 
election of what is called the Bureau, or 
list of officers, including president, vice 
president, three secretaries, and two assess- 
ors. The Synod transacts its business very 
patiently, hearing and considering reports 
from the parishes and stations, which deal 
with spiritual as well as financial and 
ecclesiastical matters. The report of the 
Commission on Evangelization was very 
satisfactory. Among the evidences of 
growth was the ordination of five candi- 
dates and the table of statistics contains 
much that is encouraging. There are forty 
churches regularly constituted; thirty-four 
stations, an increase of twenty-four in four 
years; and one hundred places occasionally 
visited, a gain of fifty since 1876. The staff 
of workers includes forty pastors, twenty- 
one evangelists, and forty-five teachers, 
There are 2,911 communicants, a gain of 
8 the past year, and of 771 since 1876; 
4,987 attendants on public worship, against 
4,584 last year; 33,186 occasional hearers, 
a gain of no less than 17,807 the past year; 
day-school scholars 1,789, an increase of 
105. The contributions amounted to about 
$9,900, indicating a gain of about $544. 
The pastors are poorly paig, even with the 
help of what is received from abroad, some 
of them being compelled to support large 
families on $300 a year. The Presbyterian 
Council of Edinburgh proposed a Walden- 
sian Pastors’ Aid Fund, and a collection 
will be taken in all the churches belonging 
to the Council for this purpose early in the 
coming year. 

The Free Church of Italy, known best, 
perhaps, through Father Gavazzi, was or- 
ganized by a General Assembly at Milan, in 
1870. It is a purely Italian organization, 
insomuch that not one of the preachers ex- 
cept Gavazzi, according to the report of 
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1876, could then speak the English lan- 
guage. The Free Church has been quite 
prosperous. Though it has derived much of 
its financial support from Great Britain 
and the United States, its affairs have been 
managed so asto avoid contracting debts, 
which fact is given as a reason why still 
better progress has not been made. The 
annual reports, of which we have several 
before us, give a good deal of detailed 
information. That of 1876 isa model of 
directness, comprehensiveness, and clear- 
ness, The last report, that of 1879, says 
that it ‘‘ becomes increasingly difficult, 
year by year, to give anything like 
a full and satisfactory account of the 
growing progress and larger extent of 
this movement.” Nevertheless, there is 
plenty of information in this well-printed 
pamphlet. The churches, it says, have 
‘‘all adopted the principles of self-help 
and self-support. The envelope system” 
of giving is in use every Sunday. But it is 
not expected that the end in view will be 
immediately attained. Poverty, ‘‘ bad hab- 
its, fostered under Romanism,” and inexpe- 
rience are bars; and help must be asked 
for from the Christians of Great Britain 
and America. 

The Free Church has 15 ordained minis- 
ters, 15 evangelists, 1,800 communicants, 
1,328 scholars in day and night schools, 26 
churches, and 35 stations. The contribu- 
tions for all purposes amounted to $2,444. 
Among the 84 places of whicn detailed in- 
formation is given are Bologna, Bergamo, 
Genoa, Florence, Leghorn, Milan, Naples, 
Rome, Turin, and Venice. In Rome there is 
a college, with theological and preparatory 
departments, and with 16 students, of whom 
9 are theological. The expenditures for 
1879 amounted to about $33,800, so that 
but a very small proportion was raised in 
Italy. 





Tae writ of habeas corpus obtained from 
the Court of the Queen’s Bench in the case of 
Mr. Dale bas been dismissed, after a hearing, 
and the prisoner returned to gaol. The same 
disposition was made of the writ obtained in 
bebalf of Mr. Enraght. It is understood that 
an appeal will be taken from the decision of 
the Queen’s Bench. Meantime, we suppose, 
Mr. Dale and his fellow-prisoners will remain 
in prison, unless the Queen should interpose 
in their behalf. The services in Mr. Enraght’s 
church, the Holy Trinity, Birmingham, are 
eonducted without change during his absence, 
The Bishop of London, in reply to a copy of 
resolutions received from St. Vedast’s, Mr. 
Dale’s church, says: 


‘*The resolutions which you forwarded to 
me are stated by you to have been passed at a 
crowded meeting. of ‘the religious societies, 
lay helpers, and congregation of St. Vedast, 
Foster Lane,’ who express ‘their scrrow and 
indignation at being deprived of the valued 
ministrations of their rector, the Rev. Thomas 
Pelham Dale.’ 

“Lam tolerable well acquainted with the 
parishes of St. Vedast, with St. Michael-le- 
Querne. The population in 1871 was 205. It is 
believed to bave very much diminished since. 
Of poor there are scarcely any; schools there are 
none. Twenty ‘choirmen’ or ‘ Sunday-school 
teachers’ aneow to have been from time to 
time enrolled as lay helpers ; but all, including 
yourself, sir, live in other parishes, and have, 
therefore, their own pastor and their own 
church, which they have deserted. What the 
‘religious societies’ of the parish maybe [ 
capnot say. The congregation, according to the 
returns made to me, which | am informed can 
be verified, beginning in February last, when 
Mr. Dale recommenced the administration of 
Holy Communion (which he bad for some time 
discontinued), averaged in that month thirteen 
u the morning and twenty-four in the evening. 
In March, during which the inhibition was 
published, it rose to 35 and 41; and in April to 
34 and 50. In the next three months it appears 
to have fallen again to 19 inthe mornivg and 
27 in the evening. The communicants this 
year are stated to have averaged at the early 
celebration about seven, including the choir ; 
while at the noon celebration there were some- 
times nune and they seldom exceeded five. 

“All the communicants, excepting the 
rector’s family, have been, I understand, non- 
parishioners. All this, put together, appears 
to furnish slender material for a ‘ crowded 
meeting.’ ”’ 


The Bishop then goes on to remind his corre- 
spondeyg that parishioners have been driven 
away from St. Vedast’s by the introduction of 
an illegal ritual, and closes by expressivg his 
disapproval of the imprisonment of Mr. Dale. 
He says it is not a due or becoming penalty to 
inflict on a clergyman. The pulpit of St. 
Paul’s, Walworth, a -Ritualistic church, which 
bas become vacant by the death of the incum- 
bent, was recently occupied by the bishop of 
the diocese (Rochester), who took occasion to 
say that hereafter whatever was illegal in the 
services of the church would have to be dis- 
continued. A commotion ensued in the con- 
gregation, in which there were hisses and some 
applause. After the disturbance was put 
down, the Bishop repeated that in many con- 





spicuous particulars the ritual must be altered 
and named the yicar who would become the 
incumbent of the church. After the service, 
the Bishop was hooted by a mob in the street» 
and the police only prevented an assault being 
made upon him. His carriage was even fol- 
lowed to the edge of the town by the mob, 
who groaned and hissed at him. 


....At the Consistory beld in the middle of 
the month the Pope delivered an allocution, in 
which he deplored, so the cable dispatch says, 
“the positien of the Church, which was com- 
pelled incessantly to fight for liberty against 
the audacity with which religion and Catholic 
institutions are attacked and against the in- 
iquitous laws imposed upon the faithful, to the 
injury of the faith and the salvation of souls.”’ 
He referred distinctly to the troubles in France. 
It is said that the question whether the French 
ambassador to the Vatican will return to his 
post depends upon the language of the Pope 
concerning the breaking up of the religious 
establishments in France. The dispatch we 
have referred to says the Pope’s language was 
prudently chosen. It is intimated that a new 
policy will be entered upon under the new 
secretary, Cardinal Jacobini. 


....The English Church Union, in a council 
on the Burials Act, resolved to advise against 
consecrating future additions to churchyards 
or public cemeteries; and that all church* 
yards be closed where practicable, and pew 
burying-places be created and vested in private 
trusts, so that the Church of England service 
could be exclusively used. It was admitted, 
however, that it is not desirable to mark off 
invidiously the graves of those buried under 
the Act. Nevertheless, the procuring of orders 
in every diocese for blessing particular graves 
was favored. The clergyman at Harper Town 
recently refused to allow the body of a child 
of Wesleyan parents to be taken into the 
church, giving asa reason to the astonished 
and grieved mourners thathe had been pro- 
voked to this action by the passage of the 
Burials Act. 


...-Unexpectedly, the parish of Starrkirch, 
in the Canton of Salothurn, Switzerland, has 
fallen to the Old Catholics by election. The 
Old Catholic candidate received 109 votes and 
the Roman Catholic only 11, the bulk of the 
Roman Catholic voters holding an election of 
their own and casting 104 votes for the candi- 
date who received 11 votes in the public elec- 
tion. When the parish was given to the Old 
Catholics, the Roman Catholics appealed ; but 
the appeal has been decided against them. 
The state declares that it knows no parties in 
these elections. 


...- Fhe Presbyterian Synod of the Atlantic, 
which belongs to the Northern Presbyterian 
Church and is composed of presbyteries of 
colored churches, at its recent session in 
Greensboro, N. C., resolved to establish a 
mission in Africa, under its own control, with 
the approval of the Board of Foreign Missions 
in New York. A plan for raising funds was 
adopted, by which every minister is to pledge 
himself to give $1, and each presbytery is to 
raise at least five cents per member. 

....The anti-Jewish agitation in Germany 
does not abate. Two teachers in the Berlin 
public schools have been dismissed for public- 
ly insulting Jews. Students of the University 
of Berlin have prepared a protest for presenta- 
tion to the rector against students circulating 
Count Chaplain Stecker’s Anti-Jewish pam- 
phlet. A meeting, attended by two thousand 
persons, was held last week in Berlin, at which 
the Jews were denounced, anti-Jewish laws 
were called for, and it was resolved not to 
patronize Jewish shops or to support Liberals 
who would not pledge themselves to vote 
against the Jews in the Dict. 

.... Attention is called to the fact, by the 
Christian Observer, of Louisville, that in the 
revised Directory of Worship “ fasting is en- 
tirely excluded,”’ ‘‘ as if not a part of the wor- 
ship of God.’’ It also discovers that no pro- 
vision is made for the observance of Thanks- 
giving Days appointed by civil authorities. 

....Whittaker’s Church Almanac for 1881 
will show that the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has gained the past year 20,846 communicants 
and 177 clergymen, and increased its contribu- 
tions by $430,783. The number of clergy is 
8,435, and of communicants 345,841. The 
total of contributions was $7,013,762. 


....Mr. Howard Miller, a Tunker, has been 
appointed by the Government at Washington 
to take a census of the “ non-combatant and 
non-litigant churches of the United States,” 
in which class the Tunkers, the Friends, the 
Amish and other bodies are included. 


..+-By a vote of 96 to 50 the Free Presbytery 
of Glasgow has refused to condemn the action 
of the Commission of the Assembly in suspend- 
ing Prof. Robertson Smith. 


-««» The evangelists, Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey, are holding very succegsful meetings 
in San Francisco, The various services are ulj 
well attended. 
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dMissions, 


Cuter Kuame, of the Bamangwato, of South 
Africa, who recently expelled some drunken 
foreigners from Shoshong and suppressed the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors, delivering one 
of the most remarkable temperance addresses 
ever heard, has a brother who was of a very 
different character from himself. Indeed, 
Monare was known as the worst man in town 
—‘‘the most unscrupulous, the most vicious, 
the boldest, wildest, maddest man among tbe 
sons of old Sekhome.”? To his many bad 
qualities, one of which was drunkenness, he 
added that. of hypocrisy. While he was con- 
tinuing in his course of sin, he was constantly 
endeavoring, for purposes known to himself, 
to induce the missionary to make him a mem- 
ber of the church: He was intelligent and 
knew a good deal of the Bible, and he used all 
bis skill in trying to get into the church. The 
missionary had no hope of him. He went 
away to hunt, and after his return the mission- 
ary began to see achangeinhim. Helived in 
such a way that, at last, the whole town recog- 
nized the fact that he was analiered man. He 
was kept a while on probation, and then re- 
ceived as a member of thechurch. His prayers 
are said to be remarkable. One said he prayed 
as though he had been taken into Christ’s 
bosom. He both preaches and teaches. By 
working among the despised Makalaka, he, a 
Mangwato and a son of Sekhome, gives the 
best possible proof of his sincerity and bumil- 
ity. The missionary does not cease to wonder 
at the greatness of the change wrought in this 
man. Chief Khame, himself one of Nature’s 
noblemen, says: ‘ Rradi tladi'—‘ It is nothing 
but the power of God.’”’ 


....Letters from the missionaries of the 
Church Society at Mpwapwa, Africa, state that 
the people are much annoyed by incursions of 
the Masai and other tribes, who carry off their 
oxen and other property. Dr. Baxter writes 
favorably of his experiment with ostriches. 
The birds are thriving, and in another year he 
hopes to have an income of $150 or more from 
each bird. He thinks that all the stations in 
Central Africa could be supported by ove or 
two large ostrich farms, for which suitable 
land could be got in the neighborhood of 
Mpwapwa. Mr. Last has established-a station 
at Mamboia, which is about 40 miles east of 
Mpwapwa. The local sultan is very friendly, 
and the people are attentive, anxious to learn 
to read and write, and, more wonderful, are 
not afraid to work. Mr. Last is very much 
encouraged. Dr. Baxtcr says that he has not 
had a single case of malaria at Mpwapwa, 
which is a very healthy place, indeed. The 
chief ailments are opthalmia, diarrhea, and 
skin diseases. 











...-The Maharajah of Travancore recently 
visited the Anglican missionary institutions at 
Cotayam, and expressed his sense of the im- 
portauce of the work accomplished in them. 
**Long,”’ he said, “before the state itself 
undertook the humanizing task of educating 
its sabject population the Christian mission- 
aries had raised the beacon of knowledge in 
this land. One cannot be sufficiently thankful 
for the introduction of this civilizing element 
and its happily steady development.”’ Then, 
turning to the missionaries, he said: ‘ The bal- 
ance of benefit I can safely say has been on the 
side of the state, inasmuch as your labors 
have been increasing, year after year, the num- 
ber of loyal, law-abiding, and civilized popula- 
tion, the very foundation of good government.” 


...-The troubles between the Church Mis- 
sionary Society and the Ritualistic Bishop of 
Colombo, in Ceylon, are, for the present, at 
least, at an end. It will be remembered that 
the dispute was referrea to the arbitration of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, and others, whose recommendations 
the Church Missionary Scciety made no diffi- 
culty in accepting. On the basis of these 


recommendations the matters in dispute have 
been most amicably arranged, and the mis- 
sionaries of the Church Missionary Society 
are now working under the regular episcopal 
license, and native candidates are edmitted 
both to deacon’s and priest’s orders. 


....The American Board shares with other 
societies in the sad losses incident to the 
attempts to open all Africa to the Gospel. 
The distressing intelligence has been received 
that the Rev. Myron W. Pinkerton, who led 
the expedition into Umzila’s Kingdom, died of 
fever, November 10th. Mr. Pinkerton planned 
his journey so as to escape, if possible, the 
coast fever ; but he was unexpectedly detained 
in pestilential places three or four months. 
He leaves a wife and children in Chicago. 


....-The great work in connection with the 
American Baptist Telugu Mission in India is 
stiJl going on. The Rev. J. E. Clough, in s 
private letter, dated from Ongole, Oct. 16th, 
states that at the quarterly mecting, just closed, 
321 were » seventy-five new 


helpers appointed, twenty-six new churches set 
off, and twenty-five new teachers for 
schools selected. The number 

year, eo far, is 


baptized. this 
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ews of the Week, 


Tue Fitz-John Porter bill passed im the 
Senate on the 14th. It authorizes the President 
to appoint Porter to any grade not above that 
of colonel on the retired list of the army, but 
without pay during the time he was unem- 
ployed. A bill has been referred to the 
House Committee on Military Affairs putting 
Grant on the retired list of the army, with the 
pay ar‘ allowance of a general. The Dem- 
ocrats threaten the reconsideration of the 
Kellogg case after the holidays.———Juastice 
Hunt is better. The Vice-President has 
received the mailed certificates of the electoral 
votes from al] the states except Oregon. The 
duplicates, sent by special messengers, have 
been received from 21 states. In the Sen- 
ate the Burnside Educational Bill, appropri- 
ating the proceeds of the sale of the public 
lands to the diffusion of elementary education, 
has been passed. 























--The law of the Land League is said to 
b@ becoming the law of Ireland. League 
courts are springing up, and the people are 
instructed to have their disputes decided by 
such courts, and to go no more to the sessions. 
The penalties of such courts are more dreaded 
than those imposed by the statutes. The 
levying of taxes is most effectively fulfilled by 
the League government. Licenses to sell at 
fairs and in markets are required. A struck 
jury has been impaneled for the trial of the 
indicted Leaguers. The Dublin Freeman's 
Journal laughs at the list of outrages in the 
Dublin Evening Mail. 








..Amob of 2,000 persons attempted on the 
18th to wreck the house of Mr. Downing, a 
justice of the peace at Bonnicoulow, County 
Mayo, after he had served writs of ejectment 
on some tenants. The police kept the people 
back at the point of the bayonet. Mr. Down- 
ing fled bythe railroad to Dublin, the police 
occupying his residence. 


-..A meeting of several thousand persons 
was held in Berlin on the 19th, at which reso- 
lutions were passed in favor of the suppression 
of the liberty of the Jews; to return no Liberal 
to Parliament who will not promise to vote for 
such suppression ; and to buy nothing from 
Jewish shops or firms. 


--A revolt of the colored population has 
been suppressed in Cuba. 275 mulattoes and 
Negroes were seized in fourteen towns and 
villages The prisoners will mostly be trans- 
ported to Fernando Po, the ringleaders be- 
ing dealt with by court-martial in Cuba. 


..The King and Queen of Italy will spend 
Christmas at the capital. Their reception at 
the opening of the Theater Costanzi has proved 
their popularity to be steadily increasing. An 
unusual number of great Italian families have 
come to their court this winter. 


.-There is no change in the military 
situation in Kansas. Four inches of snow 
have fallen. The settlers have gone into 
quarters dug in the banks. They devote 
the Sabbath to reading the Bible and singing. 


...-Numbers of the Irish landlords, both 
Liberal and Conservative, have adopted an 
attitude favoring what are calle@d the three 


‘fs,’ meaning fair rent, fixity of tenure, and 


free sale. 


....Owing to the death of the Duchess of 
Westminster, aunt of the Marquis of Lorne, 
no entertainments will be given at Rideau 
Hall until after the new year begins. 


..-De Lesseps says that 1,300,000 shares of 
the Panama Canal have been subscribed by 
200,000 persons. The greatest subscriber is 
Franee ; and next, to France Spain. 


....The distance between New York and 
Philadelphia in an air-line is 80.98 miles. It is 
proposed to accomplish this distance in an 
hour, by means of a new route. 


.»-The Duchess of Westminster, Michel 
Chasles, the French mathematician, and 
Buckland, the eminent English writer | on 
natural history, are dead. 


.-Menotti Garibaldi has published a letter 
denying that he has authorized any one to 
enter for him into negotiation with the Greek 
G overnment. 


..Mr. Forster has issued to the Irish 
magistracy, as a leaflet, a memorandum as 
to the powers and duties of magistrates. 


.-The Duchess of Marlborough will send 
16 Lrish families, with complete farming out- 
ét, to Manitoba, in the spring. 


.-The star of Rochefort is waning before 
the rising glory of Louise Michel, ‘‘ called the 
angel of the Commune.” 


...-The new, enlarged Welland Canal will 
he ready for business within a few months. 


.. Gov. Foster has withdrawn from the 
senatorial contest in Ohio. 
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MEN OF THE HOUR. 


Rorvs Harcs was born in the little town- 
| ship of Wells, York County, Maine. His 
father was a farmer, and the future financier 
spent his early years in agricultural pursuits. 
His health was delicate, and the advantages 
which the village school afforded were but 
slight; but young Hatch was anxious to 
learn and spent his leisure hours in study. 
His father, a man of much intelligence, 
used to take the child into his confidence 
and consult him upon the management of 
his affairs. If a yoke of oxen were to be 


bought or sold, the father and son would 
talk the matter over together, and thus at 
the early age of ten young Hatch was 
already a business man. But his enercetic 
nature made him dissatisfied with the hum- 
drum monotony of a farmer’s life, and when 
he reached his nineteenth year he left the 
old homestead and sought the distant 
West. Here we find him engaged with a 
party of engineers surveying the land for 
the first railroad constructed in Wisconsin, 
a road which now forms part of the 
great Chicago and Northwestern line. In 
854 he settled in Chicago, and started 
in business as a grain broker—first by 
himself, and afterward as a member of 
the firm of Armstrong & Co. The sud- 
den close of the Crimean War caused 
a decline in the price of grain, and Mr, 
Hatch’s firm failed. Their liabilities 
were large; but, years afterward, when 
prosperity again smiled upon the young 
grain broker, he paid them off with interest 
in full, although they were legally outlawed. 
Tn 1862 Mr. Hatch left Chicago and came to 
New York, with the meager capital of two 
thousand dollars. He resolved to try his 
fortune among the “ bulls” and “bears” 

of Wall Street. Here his knowledge of the 
vast capacities of the West stood him in 
good stead, and he began buving up the 
stock of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad at low prices. He succeeded in 
improving the credit of that company so 
much that the stock and bonds became 
favorites with investors. Mr. Hatch took an 
active part in all the fianancial enterprises 
of those days and was one of the organizers 
of the Open Board of Brokers, of which he 
was the presiding officer. When the Open 
Board was amalgamated with the Stock 
Exchange, the presidency of the latter was 
tendered to him by three-fourths of the 
members. This compliment he was obliged 
to decline, owing to great pressure of his 
private business. His connection with the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Line and with other 
great corporations is so well known that it 
need not be more than alluded to here. 

**In New York life Rufus Hatch is an in- 
teresting feature. His apt expressions, his 
caustic criticisms, and shrewd remarks are 
in every one’s mouth. Many of the phrases 
which are currently accepted in the Street 
are the coinage of his active brain. The 
newspapers never tire of printing his con- 
tributions. He isthe pet of the interviewer. 

Perhaps the best of Mr. Hatch’s literary 
productions was his burlesque upon the 
Northern Pacific Railroad scheme, at the 
time of Proctor Knott’s famous Duluth 
speech. He called it the ‘‘ New 30-7 Gold 
Loan of the Nor’- Nor’- West-by- North 
Pacific and Hudson Bay Railroad Com- 
pany,” and in it he held up the scheme to 
universal ridicule. It was translated into 
French and German and had a wide celeb 
rity in Europe, as well as in the United 
States. Another famous production was an 
article in which he compared the smal! 
speculators who were flocking into Wall 
Street to lambs that were periodically 
fleeced. The idea and the expression 
caught the popular fancy, and Rufus 
Hatch’s lambs are known wherever Wall 
Street parlance is used. An article on 
mining, with the comic title ‘‘ Mine 
miner-minus,” had also a great success and 
was copied into almost every newspaper in 
the country.—The Hour. 








MOTHERS, “ijadividually «ni collectively. 
without a single exception, pronounce Madame 
Porter's Cough Balsam” the most pleasant and 
efficacious remedy for the cure of Coughs, 
Colds, Croup, Sore Throat, etc., ete. in chil- 
dren that has yet been given to the public. 
They say it always acts like a charm. Children 
really like it. rice, 25, 50, and 75 cents pei 
bottle. 


PATENTS. 


TRACY, DYER & WILBER, 
Euclid Ave. Block, Cleveland, 0. Established 
519 Seventh St., Washington, D.C. Eatatliohed 18 1875 
Send for 140-page book, “ ALL ALL ABouT PaTENTs." 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF, 


Patented in Great Britain and United States, 
differs from all other extracts of beef in that it con 
tains the albumen and fibrine of beef, rendering it 
not only stimulating, but nutritious. It is very pala 
table. Highly recommended by physicians. 

Price, 35c., 60c., and $1 per tin. General Agents for 
the United States, Ropert SHoemaker & Co., N. E. 
cor. Fourth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 

For sale by all retail druggists. 














For New Terms for 





1881 see page 25. 
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A beautiful and vseful Holida AS sent free to any who ask. = 


Gift can be found at VAN KLEECK, 
CLARK & 00.’8, 233 BROAD- 
WAY, OPPOSITE POST-OFFICE, 
such as Writing-Desks ; Lap-Tab- 
lets; Inkstands; Paper-Wei hts; 
Match-Boxes; Ash-Receivers; ort- 
folios handsomely decorated; Paper 
and Envelopes, illuminated and 
plain, in boxes, with hand-painted 
satin tops; Paper-Folders, in ivory, 
horn, and shell; Pocket-Books and 
Card-Cases, of alligator, cork, 
morocco, sealskin, and calf, 

Olive Wood and Bronze Goods 
from Vienna, Chess, Checkers, 
Dominoes, Backgammon, Playing- 
Cards, Card-Counters, and Boxes, 

Christmas Cards. 
The Stylographic Pen, 


50. cent ‘and 91.00 packages sent 


A, ETHRIDGE, Rome, N. Y. 
ere eee 


—_—_ 
AGENTS WANTED. 


pH CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 








stro 
Clergymen or teachers out of ota: find 
ccotimmontale on poop th Wer fertior pantioniens 
estimonials on ‘or further lc 
terms to Agente csi © r address _ 


GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 


No. 5 Dey Street, 
A GREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS !1! 


PIANOS & CROASS at RETRACRDIE- 
AR\ LOW Rrie es for cash. inesoemente re- 
ceived. > endid ORGANS, $45 $50 
up. Magnificent ROSEWOOD PIANOS 
: ool and fifuse sted ly : ‘ arrantes 
years, lus trate atalogue ma ° 
ATERS & 
i Denters, 826 Broadway, 





New York. Box3 





The Automatic Shading 
PEN. 

For Plain, Fancy, and Ornamental 

LETTERING. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., March, 1880. 
I desire to say that the“ "Shading Pen,’ 
invented by Mr. STOKES, meets a want long 
felt by penmen. The work done by it i+ 
perfect in line and shade. The rapidit) 
with which  Paeerms is done, aside from 
the Lens FI the work, - enough to ree 
ommend it for general u 
H. A. WHITNEY, Ass’t Cashier, U. 8. Treas'y. 


U. 8. Enoivger’s Orrice, St. Louis, Mo.,} 
February 11th, 1880. ¢ 
Ihave tried the -, and it ‘gives great 
satisfaction. It is worth twice «he price 
asked. It is valuable for rheodines, etc. 
sR. Ballinger. 


CHIcaao, April 21st, 1880 
Indispensable for the execution of neat, 
attractive lettering, etc. 
RAND, McNALiy & Co. 


Circular and Sample Writing Sent on Appli- 
cation. 
Sample set of 8 sizes, by mail, $1.00. 


J. W. STOKES, Milan, Chic. 


WANTED, to cure a case of Catarrh tn each 
neighoorhood with Dr. Karsner’s Remedy, to intro- 
duce it. Sample free. OLE TILTON, Pitts , Pa. 












[onvawy® BROCE RS’ (powder 
CITBATE-OF MAGNESIA 


Agreeable Apertent and Refrigerant. 
AR well-known Lt oe is highly reotemended 
for Dyspepsi leadache, Sickness of the 
Stomach, and a ————— ts arising from n Achdity, 
Biliousness, ond Malarial F 1€ 
blood and regulates the bowels. 
icine for children. Prepared by A. ROGERS’S SONS, 
Chemists, 281 Bleecker Street, New York. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


The Se Se tial 


give the most powerful, the softest, cheapest, and 
es light known for Churches, 8 Stores, Show Win. 
dows, Banks, 





I. P. FRINK, 551 Pear! St., NewYork. 


Oneida Community! 


Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, etc. 
Fruits and Vegetables are wn in large quantities 
on our own ae others promptly at maturity 
repared with great care and skill, an 
a asthe best. Fruits in Glass and 
Tin. w Prive iat mailed on request. Address, Com- 

















AGENTS WANTED. 85 note selling our 
ATFORM FA! Te CALE. 
Wet he 4. to 25 Ibs. Retail A WO. Exclusive 
territory Ly Terms and rapid r® surprise Agents. 
DOMESTIC SCALE CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
THE 


Musical Gurnieulum,” 


By CEO. F. ROOT. 


The Best Piano Iustructor Ever Pub- 
lished. 


The “ MusicaL CurRIcuLuM’ " early opens up the 
beauties of the theory of music, and gives the be oe 
glimpses of the science, while it =—5 the art. 

adual develupment of the subject is fascinating 
Whatever isof an abstract nature is PX. Te- 
lieved by the introduction of pleasing exercises or 
songs, which, while ¢ Y progr ng, furnish 


on. 
The omenges that the voice can be cul- 
taraed with the An fingers, the one helping the other. 
Give the “Musical Curriculum” a 
Careful Examination. 


a” Price, $3.00, by mail, prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Ne. § Union ware, | (CINCINNATI, 0. 


ew Yor 


GRAND HOoLmDay 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Each contains 200 (o 250 pages, :uli sheet-music 
sizes, and each is made up of the choicest selections. 


CLUSTER OF ENGLISH SONGS, Vocal. 
SONGS OF AMERICA. Vocal. 
MUSICAL GEM. Vocal and Instrumental 
HOME FAVORITE, Instrumental. 
MUSICAL WREATH, Vocal. 


Each of the above sent, postpaid, on recefpt of price, 
as follows: Boards, €2.00; cloth, $2.50; pei a "00. 


is the great ir ustrated 44- 
THE FOLIO Page Musical Monthly. 16to 

20 pages = new music each 
month. Price, with Premium, $1.60 per year. Sub 
scribe now, and secure the Great Heliday Num. 
ber. Published by 


WHITE, SMITH & COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


JUST PUBL SHED, 
CLARKE’S 


be Piano-forte Method. 


Hues A, CLarx, Professor Music University Penn. 
. iy pest Instruction Book in the market. Mailed 


OEE & WALK FR, Phil 4-H ta, 


























1880_ BEATTY'S _ 1881, 


HOLIDAY GREETING. 


S0LD DIRECT TO 


THE PUBLIC, 



















assortment 
a ee 


= BEATTY 


One price CABINET ORGANS. 


CHURCH, CHAPEL & PARLOR. 


EAITY 


PLANO-FORTES. 


GRANDSQUARE & UPRIGHT. 





Best and sweetest toned instruments in the World 


nsi@ St 2 Knee Swells. 9 full acts of 


en Ton fo Hecds. & Oct ves. W 
Fars Voncorina, Mandies. 1 sane dane > 
ie 


cleats stop: 


at has ever been attai 
price 


with stoot, Se Fors Only 665." 


Lo Geter om tee Christmas and 


very last moment, 
> alse a Rew Stylen for the Holid: La * 
a wate 


PAY fic 000.2 ed AT Pinnes S126 ratty 


sata ora ater at sy. 


ote ek & set reeds, 15 Stops, 
ag LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Catalogue Mustrated newspaper, ore 
Address orcalion OANIELF.BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 
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NOTICES 


(#7 All commerications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Misceilaneous Columas of this journal 
should be ad ti éssed to The Editer ef The Iude- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

© All comzunications for the Commercial De 
Partment to the Commercial Editor. and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
Tue inDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

3” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for tnsertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not ly or p ion. but asa 
Guaranty of good faith, 

&3™ We do not ho'd ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the eT om 





of our correspondents. 

t@” Persons desiring the return of their*manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


—=_ 
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NEW YORK, December 23d, 1880. 
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BREAKING UP THE WEEK OF 
PRAYER. 


WHATEVER other values the Week of 
Prayer has had, it has, from the first, been 
an important index of the unity of Protest- 
antism, Starting with the central idea of 
prayer for the conversion of the heathen 
world, it was natural that this service 
should become one in which all Evangel- 
ical churches would be agreed and in 
which all believers would rejoice together. 
It has been so, in a remarkable degree. In 
villages and in larger towns, and to a con- 
siderable extent in cities also, both East and 
West, Christians of various names have 
come together during this one week in the 
year, forgetting all differences and realizing 
their real oneness in Christ, to pray to 
gether for the world, The spectacle has 
been a Cheering one; and the influence of 
such a weck of joint supplication has, 
doubtless, been felt at many a point, quiet- 
ing tendencies to sectarianism, unifying 
Christian effort, and developing the temper 
of real, if not organic union. 

The program for the Week of Prayer has 
always been prepared by the officers of the 
Evangelical Alliance, the only organization 
that can be said to represent in any sense 
the oneness of Protestantism, and the only 
source from which a program for the use of 
all denominations could come, unless, in- 
deed, we fancy a committee of representa- 
tive men from these denominations, called 
together for this purpose. But now sud- 
denly comes to the front the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
drafting and recommending to its Churches 
a Presbyterian program of topics for use 
during this week. Why is this done? If 
it be said that this was a proposed improve- 
ment on the program of the Alliance, how 
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could this have been known at Madison 
in May last, months before the latter had 
been published or even framed? Moreover, 
is it at all likely that a committee, consist- 
ing of two ministers and the usual elder, in 
the usual hurry of Assemblies, could be 
relied on to produce a better program, 
year by year, than the executive officers of 
the Alliance? 

And are we henceforth to have a Presby- 
terian program, a Methodist program, a 
Lutheran, a Congregational, an Episcopal 
program, with the inevitable consequence 
of each church or each sect praying by itself, 
the whole week through? Is the dear fact 
of unity in prayer to be given up? Is the 
fellowship of believers to be abandoned? 
Is the public spectacle of union services 
around the one great object of the universal 
establishment of the Gospel to be ended by 
such @ process? Has it really come to this, 
that the spirit of sect must in this intrusive 
way rush in and break down the one little 
sign and witness to the essential oneness of 
all who belong to Christ? 

We cannot believe that this action was 
taken with due consideration; or that it was 
intended to work out the results which are 
certain to follow it. The Presbyterian 
Church cannot afford to take a step fraught 
with such issues, and so indicative of a re- 
actionary temper and tendency. If this 
action is repeated—if other denominations 
are to follow this injurious example, and 
each must make its own program to 
suit the fancy of some narrow or ambitious 
mind—then the Week of Prayer is at an end; 
and the world will laugh, and Jaugh justly, 
as well as bitterly, at the sight of Protestant 
Christendom being unable to agree even on 
so simple a matter as an order of themes 
for supplication together at the throne of 
the heavenly grace. 





THE CASE OF THE PONCAS. 





Secretary Scuurz has written a long 
letter to Governor Long, of Massachusetts, 
in answer to some criticisms upon his con- 
duct in relation to the Ponca Indians, We 
have no disposition to do the least injustice 
to Secretary Schurz, who has in the main 
controlled and managed our Indian affairs 
with great discretion and wisdom. He has 
made himself thoroughly conversant with 
the subject, and his ideas as to the proper 
mode of dealing with the Indians we cor- 
dially accept and approve. We should be 
glad to have him retained in his present 
position as a member of General Garfield’s 
Cabinet. We do not believe that the Pres- 
ident-elect can find in the whole nation a 
fitter man for the service. 

And yet we entirely dissent from Secre- 
tary Schurz as to what ought to have been 
done, and still remains a duty, in 
redressing the horrible outrage that was 
perpetrated upon the Ponca Indians by 
their forcible removal from their reservation 
in Dakota and their settlement in the Indian 
Territory. The law of Congress was vio- 
lated, since their assumed consent to the 
removal was itself a fraud and a deception. 
This Secretary Schurz now virtually ad- 
mits. He concedes that the removal was to 
these Indians a gross outrage. His policy 
has been not that of restoration to the lands 
of which they were ruthlezsly robbed; but 
to do what he could for them in the Indian 
Territory, and thus make some redress to 
them for the wrong. He has never recom- 
mended Congress to provide for their 
restoration. His whole policy has contem- 
plated the perpetuity of the wrong, so far 
as their rights to their lands in Dakota are 
concerned. They were, in the outset, 
robbed of these lands; and the theory of 
Secretary Schurz has been to continue the 
robbery and make provision for the Poncas 
elsewhere. 

We entirely dissent from this theory, and 
are compelled to denounce it, no matter 
who holds it. Judge Dundy, of the United 
States Court, who in the case of Standing 
Bear judicially made the discovery that an 
Indian isa person within the meaning of 
the law, has just decided that the Ponca 
Indians are legally entitled to their lands in 
Nebraska and Dakota. These lands belong 
to them under the solemn stipulations of a 
treaty, and, though they were by the United 
States ceded to the Sioux, in violation of 
these stipulations, still the legal title to the 
lands, as Judge Dundy holds, is in the 





Poncas. It is certainly with them in point 
of equity. The thing, then, for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to do, and- 
which ought to have been done ere this, is 
to correct its own wrong. It did wrong 
when it ceded to the Sioux lands which at 
that very moment belonged to the Poncas. 
It did wrong when it forcibly ejected the 
Poncas from these lands, and compelled 
them to go to the Indian Territory: It has 
been doing wrong ever since in keeping the 
Poncas out of possession of lands to which 
they have a legal and equitable title, and it 
will continue to do wrong just as long as it 
maintains this policy. These Poncas are 
the rightful owners of the lands in ques- 
tion. They have never relinquished their 
title, except under the law of force, and any 
policy that keeps them out of the possession 
and use of what is theirs is simply robbery. 
It continues the original robbery. 

The Government of the United States is 
not so feeble that it cannot correct this 
wrong, if it has the disposition to do so. 
It is true that the Sioux now occupy the 
lands in question, and with the consent of 
the United States. What the Government 
should do is to make some arrangement by 
which these lands shall be vacated by the 
Sioux, and see to it that thisisdone. It 
should then restore the Poncas to their own 
lands, and, as far as possible, make all due 
reparation for the injuries which it has done 
to these Indians, and not forget to repent 
in dust and ashes over itsown wrong. And 
until the Government does this it is justly 
indictable before the world as an unrepent- 
ant robber. 

To admit the wrong, as Secretary Schurz 
uvhesitatingly does, and at the same time 
omit the remedy which that wrong de- 
mands is ai inconsistency that plain and 
honest people cannot accept or relish. Our 
hope is that the conscience of the people of 
this country will become so emphatic and 
persistent that the Government will be com- 
pelled to do the right thing by the Poncas; 
and that is to give them back the lands that 
were stolen from them. 


RESTRAINT OF RITUALISM. 


Ir seems very much out of place to be 
compelled to speak, in this advanced age of 
human progress, of the imprisonment for 
conscience sake of ministers of the Gospel 
in an enlightened country like England. 
Are Messrs. T. P. Dale and Enraght in 
jail for exercising liberty of conscience? 
To this question, it seems to us, there need 
be no hesitation in returning an affirmative 
answer. They solemnly assert that they 
cannot conscientiously observe a law which 
compels them to abstain from the use of 
certain vestments and certain forms in 
public worship. If they stood alone, there 
would be a possible reason for regarding 
them as hypocrites; but they are firmly 
sustained in their course by a very consid- 
erable party in the Church of England, 
some of whom are known as men of bigh 
character and intelligence. We must regard 
this large body of men as sincere, and we 
have no difficulty in believing that Messrs. 
T. P. Dale and Enraght actually feel that 
they are suffering to preserve a clean con- 
science. Whatever may be said in ridicule 
of the Ritualists, we cannot deny that they 
are a very earnest and active body of Chris- 
tians. By them the cut and color of a 
vestment and the form of bread used in 
communion are held to be of vital import- 
ance, and, therefore, fidelity to their con- 
victions is worthy of the same respect as if 
they were suffering for maintaining a fund- 
amental doctrine of, Christianity. 

We shall not stop to discuss the question 
whether, in adhering to the use of certain 
forms and vestments, the Ritualists, while 
breaking a law of the state, are observing 
the rubrics of the Prayer Book. We shall 
assume that the decision of the Privy 
Council, by which the Court of Arches is 
guided in these cases, and which, so far as 
we know, none of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties of the Church have impugned, is a 
proper, reasonable, and binding judgment. 
We may admit that the Ritualists are in 
jail as the result of the just administration 
of laws whose legality cannot be doubted, 
and yet question, as we do, the wisdom of 
the prosecution of them. A state church 
in this age of advanced ideas of religious 
liberty ought to give large room not only 
for minor differences in doctrine, but 
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especially for divergences in the ceremo- 
nies of public worship. The Church As- 
sociation, which is responsible for the in- 
stitution of these suits, would scout the 
idea that the ceremonies characteristic of 
Ritualism are essential to the proper observ- 
ance of Christian worship. It would say that 
they are excrescences which mar uniform- 
ity, and are, therefore, to be prohibited. It 
would admit that spiritual deadness is worse 
than Ritualism, and there is enough of it, 
doubtless, in the Church of England, 
These prosecutions smack quite as much of 
a more hurtful Ritualism as the offenses 
sought to be removed. What if a wafer be 
used in communion, instead of a square 
piece of bread, or the minister wear pecu- 
liar clothes? Cannot divine worship be 
conducted consistently with such foibles? 
Is it worth while to put men in prison be- 
cause they attach the same degree of im 

portance to the continuance of such obsery- 
ances as the Church Association does to 
their discontinuance? Furthermore, is the 
Church Association as careful to see that 
all the provisions of the law are scrupulous- 
ly observed by non-Ritualists? We suspect 
not. The rubrics require all ofliciating 
ministers to wear a cope; and, according to 
the testimony (which we have printed) of a 
well-known clergyman of the Church, who 
is certainly not a Ritualist, there are thou- 
sands, himself included, who do not comply 
with this rule. The Ritualists might retali- 
ate; but they do not, and we give them 
credit for more wisdom in this course than 
we dothe Church Association. If the latter 
desires to put down Ritualists, its purpose 
cannot be advanced by makingemartyrs of 
them. 

While it seems to us a very shocking 
thing to imprison clergymen for too great 
attention to ritual, our sympathy for the 
prisoners is not of a very lively characier. 
In the first place, the absurdities they so 
solemnly practice tend to belittle them in 
one’sestimation. It seems as though grown 
men of intelligence could not be seriously 
engaged in such exhibitions. Secondly, the 
Ritualists are members of a Church for 
which the state has the undeniable right of 
legislating. They enjoy peculiar advanta- 
ges, by reason of this state connection, 
which are not enjoyed by those of other 
commupions. Forthese advantages, which 
they are not willing to forego, they owe, at 
the least, allegiance to the laws enacted for 
the Church, in the making of which the 
Church itself has a voice. It is inconsist- 
ent to receive such benefits as the state 
confers and be unwilling to acknowledge 
any obligation in return. To violate de- 
liberately laws confirmed by the highest 
court in the realm is, viewed with the 
eyes of a lawyer, disloyality; and to pledge 
itself to support and encourage such 
disobedience, as the Church Union has 
done, is to form a conspiracy against the 
peace of the country. The conscience 
of Ritualists would seem to be tender on 
so-called spiritual matters, and tolerably 
tough respecting such a moral question as 
obedience to the laws of their country. And 
it must not be forgotten that they may ob- 
tain all the liberty for their worship which 
they could desire by simply leaving the 
Church of England. 

Such an anomalous state of affairs ought 
to bring about the speedy separation of 
Church and state. It is an unlovely specta- 
cle to see ministers in prison for other 
than moral reasons, and the relations of the 
Church to the state are of so peculiar a 
character that one must desire to see them 
ended, if only to end the confusion which 
all but English eyes see in the connection. 


THE RESIGNATION OF JUDGE 
STRONG. 


Jupce Strone, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, being past seventy years 
of age and having been on the Bench for 
ten years, and, therefore, being entitled to 
the continuance of his salary as a pension 
during the remainder of his life, has re- 
signed his office, whether by reason of in- 
firmity or ill health or for other causes we 
do not know. His career as a judge in the 
supreme tribunal of the land has been in 
every way creditable to himself, and the 
people would have been glad to retain him 
longer in the service. 

The President promptly nominated Judge 
Woods to fill the vacancy, who since 1868 
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the Fifth District, embracing the states of 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and Texas. This carries out the 
suggestion recently made by the Albany 
Law Journal, that, in filling the vacancies 
anticipated as soon to occur in the Supreme 
Court, the President should select one or 
perhaps two men from the Southern States. 
The suggestion was a wise one, and we are 
glad that the President at the first oppor- 
tunity has made it the rule of his action. 
The only Southern man on the Bench prior 
to this nomination is Mr. Justice Harlan, 
of Kentucky. It is due to the South, asa 
large constituent of this great common- 
wealth, that it should furnish its fair pro- 
portion of the judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Circumstances grow- 
ing out of the war have hitherto prevented 
this; but the time has now come when the 
inequality existing should be corrected. 

It is quite true that Judge Woods is not 
a Southern man by birth, and this is just 
as true of 4 great many Southern men. 
Having served his country during the war, 
at the end of it, he took up his residence in 
Alabama. In 1868 he was elected chancel 
lor of that state for the term of six years, 
and soon after resigned the office, to accept 
the appointment of Circuit Court judge. 
He has ever since made the South his home 
and is a Southern man by residence. 
Originally he was a Democrat, but the war 
made him a Republican. His record as a 
circuit judge is of the very highest order.- 
Insome of his decisions he has had occa- 
sion to indicate his views as to the relations 
between the state governments and the Gen- 
eral Government; and, though his views do 
not correspond with the extreme theory of 
state rights held by some Southern Demo- 
crais, they do harmonize wiih the opinions 
repeatedly expressed by the Supreme Court 
of.the United States. 

We do not see how the President could 
have made a better nomination. He has 
selected a Southern man, well acquainted 
with the South by residence and judicial 
contact with its laws, and, withal, one who 
has already acquired wisdom from his 
experience as a circuit judge. He will 
bring this wisdom with him asa judge in 
the Supreme Court. The South ought to 
be satisfied with the appointment, and, as 
we presume, will be. 

Enlitovial Hotes. 

EsPeciaLLy important {is the article by 
Professor 8. Newcomb, which we publish this 
week, and which is to be followed by several 
others, continuing the discussion. The argu- 
ment against materialism has generally been 
drawn from psychological sources, and it is very 
interesting to see this argument drawn form the 
other side, from material facts and conditions, 
by one who is himself distinguished as a 
student of material uature and who declares 
that material cannot possibly explain the 
phenomena of mind. In a previous article, 
he very clearly showed what materialism 
assumes—namely, that all mental powers, 
acquiremcnts, and pheuonena are sufficiently 
explained by the condition of the nervous 
system ; that if’a man had delicate enough 
manipulation he could manufacture out of the 
bare atoms in a chemist’s laboratory a brain 
which should be the exact duplicate of Prof. 
Huxley’s, which should know just exactly 
what be knows, remember what he remembers, 
think what he thinks, and love what he loves, 
This week he shows how impossible it is to 
conceive that the brain molecules could possi. 
bly register physically all that there is in the 
human miaod. We are sure the discussion will 
be followed with great interest and be of 
permanent value. 








WE have received a circular sent by the Cen- 
tral Union of the Evangelical Churches in Tur- 
- key, thanking Christian friends in England and 
America for their kindness to young men who 
have left their native land to seek abroad a 
better education thun they could obtain at 
home. The circular mentions nearly twenty 
excellent men who have thus been educated, 
and have been doing good work as pastors, 
physicians, etc. The point of this is that some 
mission boards have pursued a policy of 
strongly discouraging young men to seek 
abroad any further education than the mission 
schools can give them. It is probably time 
now tbat a broader policy were adopted. In 
the “‘ Annual Survey " of the American Board 
for this year we notice that sharp complaint 
is made of the tendency of the Turkish 
pastors to go to England or America 
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evil or not, it is one that cannot be well 
helped. It is a good sign that these men want 
to see what Protestant civilization is. The 
same impulse moves them that moves our best 
young scholars to spend a year or two in 
foreign study and travel. That they will be 
broader and better teachers and preachers for 
it we do not doubt. The Japanese people aeed 
not only American teachers in Japan; they 
also need Japanese students in America and 
Turkey will be benefited by the visit of her 
young men to America. We suppose that it is 
desired to establish as rapidly as possible a 
self-dependent native church in Turkey, and 
we imagine that the missionaries will be wisest 
ip accommodating themselves as rapidly as 
possible to the growing conditions. 

Dr. Georce Dana BoarpMan ie right in his 
plea, in The National Baptist, for the endow- 
ment of a lectureship or professorship of Chris- 
tian Ethics. He well says that we have pro- 
fessorships of moral philosophy; but we want 
strong instruction in simple ethics. He be- 
lieves in creeds, as do we. He recognizes, as 
do we, the vast importance of creed, or dog- 
matic theology, in developing the life of the 
Church, of that clear definition of belief which 
it should be the duty of every teacher and 
believer to frame for himself. But, says Dr. 
Boardman: 

** Nevertheless, essential as a creed is, creeds 

will not be the basis of the Judgment-awards. 
The Judge of quick and dead will not ask: 
‘What were your opinions about inspiration, 
or election, or immersion?’ But He will ask: 
‘What was your character? What did you do 
with Me? Did you obey the precepts of My 
Mountain Sermon? In brief, were you a prac- 
tical, every-day Christian?’ Christian ethics 
will be the Judgment-test.”” 
This is true; God’s truth. It is our life on 
which we are to be judged; our moral charac- 
ter;.our purposed obedience to the Christian 
law of love which our Saviour lays down for 
the world. Dr. Boardman would not have this 
professorship attached to a seminary; but 
would have the lectures delivered in a public 
hall, in Philadelphia, or elsewhere. The range 
of topics he suggests would include ‘‘ Man’s 
Body-nature,”’ his ‘‘ Mind-nature,”’ his ‘ Soci- 
ety-nature,’’ including the terrible problems of 
Sociology and his ‘‘ Heart-nature.”’ As to the 
lecturer, ‘‘ he may be selected from any Chris- 
tian denomination whatever—Baptist or Epie- 
copalian, Quaker or Romanist.”” Only, what- 
ever his denomination and whether clergyman 
or layman, ‘‘he must be personally, uncon- 
ditionally loyal to our Lord Jesus Christ.” We 
need that lectureship. 








It is folly for The Lutheran Hvangelist to try 
to show that the Lutherans occupy the third 
place as to numbers among the denominations 
of the United States. The claim has been 
made before, and quickly refuted in these col- 
umns. Lutheran statistics are untrustworthy. 
One of their almanacs for 1880 gives the total 
of communicants at 694,425, another at 689,195, 
and another still at 824,825. Taking the largest 
number, the Lutherans still fall nearly a hun- 
dred thousand short of the Presbyterians, 
who number considerably more than 900,000. 
And it is to be observed that Presbyterian statis- 
tics are not so uncertain asthe Lutheran. The 
Evangelist is also wrong when it puts Baptists 
first and Methodists second. The Methodists 
muster pot less than 3,300,000 (not including 
the United Brethren in Christ), while the Bap- 
tiste, including all who claim the name, make 
a total of but 2,284,000. If denominations be 
taken singly, instead of by families, then the 
Methodist Episcopal Church comes first ; the 
Southern Baptist, Convention, second; the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, third; 
the Disciples of Christ, fourth; the Presbyte- 
rian Church (Northern), fifth. The largest 
Lutheran body, the Synodical Conference, 
woald, allowing it 291,444, according to the 
Lutherische Kalendar, come in at about the 
eighth place in the list, after both Congrega- 
tionalists and Episcopalians. Where is boast- 
ing, then, Brother Hvangelist? It is excluded. 

Ove readers will be pleased to known of 
He has just 
delivered a series of five lectures iu Edinburgh, 
which filled the largest halls and grew in 
enthusiastic interest. The Lord Provost pre- 
sided at one lecture, and Professor Calderwood 
and Principal Rainy at others, while the 
platform was occupied by such distinguished 
men as Principal Cairns, Prof. Blackie, Rev. 
Dr. Ker, Prof. Simpson, Prof. Blaikie, Sheriff 
Campbell, Taylor Innes, Rev. Dr. Hanna, and 
Sir Henry Moncreiff. Great numbers of minis- 
ters of all denominations were present. The 
students of Edinburgh University and of the 
theological colleges of the city had a special 
section of the Free Assembly Hall assigned to 
them on the occasion of the delivery of Mr. 
Cook’s lecture on ‘‘ Conscience” On Sunday 
evening, Nov. 28th, although the weather was 
wet and inclement, an audience of at least 
2,500 men filled the great auditorium of the 
United Presbyterian Hall, Castle Terrace, at 
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the lecture on the “ New Birth and the Atone- 
ment.” A prominent minister says: “I do not 
remember to have seen such a gathering of 
Edinburgh men, except when Mr. Gladstone 
addressed the monster meeting in the Corn 
Exchange; and even Mr. Gladstone did not 
hold the massive and manly audience more spell- 
bound than did Mr. Cook.’ His reception at 
Glasgow bas been equally extraordinary, where 
he was lecturing at last accounts. 





Ws do not see any great reason to be so very 
angry with Mr. George T. McMahon, who broke 
off his engagement, just before the wedding, 
with a Columbus (O.) lady, a niece, it is said, 
of President Hayes. She and her friends knew 
that he was a Roman Catholic. They knew— 
or had no excuse for not knowing—that, in the 
case of a mixed marriage, the Catholic Church 
requires absolute submission on the part of the 
Protestant party. There must be no Protestant 
marriage, and it must be fully agreed that the 
children shall all be brought up in the Catholic 
faith. In this case the lady demanded that 
there should be both a Protestant and a Catho- 
lic ceremony. This the groom could not yield 
without excommunication. He did right not 
to yield it, unless he was ready to become a 
Protestant. He was not at all in fault in the 
matter, unless he had previously given ber to 
understand that his religion was with him a 
matter of no account, which should not inter- 
fere with hers. Bishop Watterson has pub- 
lished a letter, in the Columbus Dispatch, in 
which he fully justifies Mr. McMahon, and 
reporte that he has lost his situation on account 
of the strictures passed upon him, and com 
forts him with the promise ‘Blessed are they 
who suffer persecution for justice’s sake.’’ 
For our part, we heartily congratulate both 
parties for baving escaped an unhappy union 


We mentioned last week Mr. Van Meter’s 
appeal for help tocarry on his mission at 
Rome, based on the statement that the draft 
had been stolen, on his way back, which repre- 
sented all the money he had collected during 
his visit to this country, and that he could not 
remember on what bank it was drawn. Pass- 
ing further comment on that loss, we would 
add that, however useful Mr. Van Meier’s 
schools may be, there is about his mission that 
element of display which prejudices some 
against it as much asit attracts others. His 
last annual report is entitled *‘ Another Year 
in the Shadow of St. Peter’s and the Vatican.” 
In his addresses he dwells on the point that 
one of his schools actually is so close to 
these popish piles that their shadow act- 
ually falls upon it. The Pope himself can hear 
the singing of his children, only ‘200 to 
300 steps from his windows.” ‘‘ The Papists, 
of course, are indignant, and denounce our 
work as an insult, un outrage.’?’ The Pope’s 
‘wail from the Vatican’ is quoted, who once 
complained : “Alas! in this very parish, . . . 
by the threshold of the Vatican, and under the 
eyes of the living successor of St. Peter and 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, a Protestant school has 
been opened.’’ Now, the eouls of children are 
worth no more in that little corner where the 
wall happens to run in so close to the Vatican 
windows than elsewhere in Rome; but the 
fact that a Protestant echoo! there would seem 
an insult and defiance to the now helpless 
Pope Mr. Van Meter knew would have a great 
attraction to many Protestants and would 
make a fine point in bis addresses, and so just 
there must the school be. The financia! report 
for 1880 occupies just eight lines, one each for 
balance left over, receipts, end total; and, 
while the expense account is equally compact, 
‘salaries and wages for teachers, missionaries, 
and others (19 persons)”’ being lumped in one 
item, and ‘all other expenses’’ into another 
almost equally large, it is impossible to learn 
Mr. Van Meter’s own salary. 


Zion’s Advocate insists that believers’ baptism 
is a distinctive principle of the Baptiste; but 
we would respectfully suggest that the Ana- 
baptists bave the merit of inventing that 
principle. They maintained it for three- 
quarters of a century before the Baptiste had 
any existence, and the Mennonites of Holland 
and America stil! maintain it. The Mennonites 
have a right to object seriously to the assump- 
tion on the part of the Baptiste that believers’ 
baptism is peculiar to the latter sect; and, as a 
matter of fact, we suppose they do object. 
But, whether they do or not, the Baptists are 
incorrect in saying that believers’ baptism isa 
distinctive principle of their denomination. 
Their only distinctive principle is that immer- 
sion is essential to baptism. The preminence 
which the Baptists of late have given to this 
latter principle may react against them. Form- 
erly all denominations were in the habit of 
admitting that !mmersion was one of the vaiid 
modes of baptism; but Zion’s Advocate tells us 
that “it is within twenty years that a Congre- 
gationalist published in New England a book 
entitled ‘Immersion not Ba; ‘” There 
has been a of opinion in the Bresby- 
terian Chureh in that direction twenty 


years, as may be seen from the trial of the Rev. 
J. H. Clark, of Lackawanna Presbytery, in 
1876, tor immersing a person who asked for it. 
The editor of Zion's Advocate himself admits 
that “in the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
which both sprinkling and immersion are 
allowed, the latter ie more and more giving 
place to the former.”—(*“ Act of Baptism,” 
p. 214.) 


Ever since the adoption of the Eleventh 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, forbidding any suit in the Federal 
courts against a state by citizens of another 
state or by citizens or subjects of any foreign 
state, it has been true that individual creditors 
of states have had no remedy in the Federal 
courts for the enforcement of their claims. 
Many of the states have availed themselves of 
their non-suability to cheat their creditors. 
Georgia isone of them. Some years since, that 
state guaranteed the bonds of the Brunswick 
and 8t. Albans Railroad Company to the 
amount of three millions of dollars, On the 
strength of this guaranty, these bonds were 
sold to bona-fide purchasers. They are now 
nearly worthless, because the state has repu- 
diated its own gnaranty. We understand that 
ex-Chief-Justice Lochrane, of (Georgia, and 
other leading lawyers of that state are making 
an effort to induce Congress to propose an 
amendment to the Constitution, whose effect, 
if ratified, would be to repeal the Eleventh 
Amendment and on this subject make the 
Constitution what it was before the adoption 
cf this amendment. We certainly wish these 
gentlemen success in their effort with Con- 
gress, and, if they succeed there, then we 
should hope that the proposition would be 
sustained by a sufficient number of state legis- 
latures to make it a part of the supreme law of 
the land. There would then be a legal method 
by which states could be compelled to pay 
their debts; and this would be simply right 
and just. 








Tuere is but ont way for the Government to 
deal with those Western thieves and robbers 
who every now andthen get up expeditions for 
the purpose of invading the Indian Territory, 
proposing to squat, in the first instance, on 
Indian lands ; if necessary, to fight the Indians; 
and, finally, to establish their possession by 
right of occupancy. They are simply maraud- 
ets and robbers, violating law and attempting 
to do what solemn treaties have stipulated shall 
not be done. The law declares that “ every 
person who makes a settlement on any lands 
belonging, secured, or granted by treaty with 
the United States to any Indian tribe, or sur- 
veys or attempts to survey such lands, or to 
designate any of the boundaries, by marking 
trees or otherwise, is liable to a penalty of one 
thousand dollars.” It makes it the duty of 
the President to employ, if necessary, the 
military force for the prompt removal and 
expulsion of all such persons. The lands in the 
Indian Territory belong to the Indians by as 
perfect a title as it is possible to have, and it 
isthe duty of the Government to protect them 
in their peaceable possession. If the Govern- 
ment can, by honorable stipulation, induce the 
Indians to cede back a portion of these lands 
to the United States, and thus open them for 
white settiement, then so be it. We have no 
objections tosuch an arrangement.. But we 
do object and protest against all possession 
acquired by robbery and in violation of treaties, 
and call upon the authorities at Washington to 
put their foot promptly down upon every such 
effort. There should be no tampering with 
robbers. 


Ingersoll. The Mid Continent, edited by that 
eon of thunder, the Rev. Samuel Bookstaver 
Bell, D.D., published two weeks ago a roaring 
editorial, urging that some great champion of 
Christianity should meet the doughty infidel 
in public contest and overthrow him. We 
instantly asked ourselves why should not the 
editor himself be the champion he seeks ; and, 
sure enough, the idea occurred to all the read- 
ers, and the succeeding issue of The Mid Con- 
tinent contains a letter from a correspondent, 
wanting to knowif ‘‘ you yourself would be 
willing to meet Mr. Ingersollin public debate.” 
‘There is,” continues the writer, *‘ no better 
place for such a debate than in the Mid Conti- 
nental City of America,” whichis Kansas City, 
“and no more competent man than yourself 
could be selected to meet Mr. Ingersoll in such 
debate.’’ Certainly, certainly, and the editor 
promises to consider the matter. 


.---A note from a Chicago friend regrets 
our lavguaze about Mr. Miln’s acceptance of 
the call of Dr. Collyer’s church in Chicago. 
He says : 

‘Mr. Miln, as I happen to know, left the 
Congregational body most reluctantly, and 
goes to his new charge after a full and free 
statement of his belief—a statement differing 
not essentially from that made to the East 
Congregational Church in his lest letter to it-— 
goes with the that he shall be 





free to preach the of Christ in bis owe 
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way, without reference to the tenets of the 
Unitarian denomination. The church which 
has successively called Professor Swing and 
Dr. Thomas, and which, indeed, accepted 
Robert Collyer as a liberalized Methodist ex- 
horter, was very ready to accord to his suc- 
cessor freedom in belief and utterance.” 


..»-A question has arisen among the Congre- 
gationalists of Maine whether their churches 
should grant letters of recommendation to 
iwnembers who wish to join Second Advent 
churches. The Christian Mirror says No, be- 
cause the Second Adventists hold “ funda- 
mental doctrinal errors.” The Rev. A. L. 
Park says Yes, because they are as pious as 
Congregationalists, according to his observa- 
tion of them. The  .irror responds that it 
is nota question of piety or Christianity, but 
of grave error. It gives as the grave errors held 
by them the denial of the immortality of the 
soul and the final extinction of she wicked. 
That hardly seems so very serious, for they do 
not deny the actual, but only the essential 
immortaity of the soul, and that the good 
shall have eternal life, whilethe wicked shall 
finally be destroyed. 


.++.The dailies have a report that Sara Bern- 
hardt proposes to strike back through the 
courts at any preachers that shall slander her. 
We hope she will, if they slander her. We 
notice that The Pilot, of Boston, owned in large 
part by Archbishop Williams, has a very pleas 
antly appreciative notice of Miss Bernhardt’s 
acting, such as was evidently intended to en- 
eourage the readers to attend her performances. 
On the other hand, the priest in charge of the 
Notre Dame Church in Montreal forbids 
Catholics to attend, under heavy ecclesiastical 
penalties. One now and then wishes for a 
moment that there might be a similar power in 
the Protestant churches. We are glad to see 
that, while Miss Bernhardt bad a great artistic 
success in Boston, she received no social recog- 
nition. 


..». The Christian at Work quoted Tue InpE- 
PENDENT as having formulated the creed ‘God 
is good" as a creed “ sufficient for all practical 
purposes.’’ We gently replied, in some surprise, 
that we did not recall it. The Christian at Work 
says, somewhat peremptorily: 


** Dear INDEPENDENT, pardon us, but you did 
formulate that creed, some half a dozen years 
ago, about 1875, in one of your lively editorial 
notes.”’ 


Pardon us, dear Christian at Work, but we did 
not eo formulate the creed as one sufficient for 
all practical purposes, and we could not. We 
have not searched our files; but we know it 
can’t be there. They are at your service, dear 
neighbor, if you wish to verify your assertion. 
Nevertheless, we believe ‘* God is good."’ 


..+-I8 it impossible for a Churchman to 
comprehend other denominations? Here is 
the Episcopal Guardian discussing the Pan 
Presbyterian Council. It hasbeen reading Tug 
INDEPENDENT, and this is what it sees: ‘‘ The 
reunion of New and Old Schools is pretty much 
a sham, and withal a silly one.’”’ And that 
because the Council could not sing hymns or 
celebrate the communion together. It actu- 
ally imagines that close-communion, psalm- 
singing Presbyterians are the Old School ele- 
ment in the Northern Presbyterian denomina- 
tion. Yet it would be astonishing if we were to 
confound Episcopalians and Reformed Episco- 
palians, We can tell The Guardian that the 
reunion has been a great success, 


....A current paragraph says: 

“The Rev. T. Pelham Dale, of St. Vedast, 

Ritualist, has been sent to jail by Lord Pen- 
zance not for ritualism, but for persistency in 
violating the law after having been admonished 
and inhibited by the Court.”’ 
Nonsense! As well say that a man is not hung 
for murder, but for violating the law against 
killing people. He was told not to perform 
ritualistic services; but he insisted on per- 
forming them and breaking the law. He was 
guilty of ritualiom and is imprisoned for prac- 
ticing it; and there is no evading the horrible 
fact that in the last decade but one of the 
nineteenth century a man may be persecuted 
and punished for his religious worship, as John 
Bunyan wasin the days of the martyrs. 


.+++There is sound sense in an address by the 
Rey. Jalius H. Ward before an Episcopal 
Convention in Boston. Said he: 


“The Puritan movement in New England, 
not tbe Church movement, stands for what is 
noblest and best in American Christianity. The 
Puritans and their descendants have stood for 
the integrity of the spiritual life, for civil lib- 
erty, for Christian rationalism. Their work 
cannot be ignored. The Fpiscopal Church 
cannot afford to ignore it. The action of the 
Episcopal clergy at times in giving these min- 
isters the cold shoulder has been un Christian, 
if not ungodly. The Episcopal Church is not 
free in history from the guilt of turning Wey- 
leyans and Puritans out of its pale, and it has 
not yet sufficiently escaped from its sectarian 

ition in American lifeto look down upon 
other Christian bodies because their ministers 
had uot Episcopal ordination.”’ 


...» We congratulate Dr. Frazer, of Brooklyn, 
the successor of Dr. Duryea, upon the result of 
his recent effort to free his church from debt. 
The indebtedness, including pew-ownerships on 
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whose valuation interest was paid, amounted to 
eighty-two thousand dollars. The whole liabili- 
ty has been swept away. The Madison-Avenue 
Reformed Church, of this city, has also just 
raised sixty thousand of its debt of a hundred 
thousand. These are good examples for other 
churches iu debt. It is generally easier to pay 
a church-debt than to owe it. 

-...We deeply regret the death of the Rev. 
Myron W. Pinkerton, the leader of the Ameri- 
can Board’s projected mission into Umzila’s 
Kingdom, in Interior Africa. He perished of 
the African fever, while delayed at the coast. 
He was an experienced missionary among the 
Zulus. He was one of those men, not of great 
natural ability, in whose case now and then 
the mighty internal force of a great object 
bursts out beyund what might seem the limita- 
tions cf their nature and makes them equal to 
geniuses and heroes. 

..--The Louisville Courier Journal, a stroug 
Democratic paper, moralizes as follows: “‘ The 
Republican party is a very bad party. But it 
is a very strong party and a very smart party. 
All the keen rascals in the country have con- 
trived to get into it. The Democrats only get 
the useless rascals, the fools, and the soreheads. 
The Republican party must be beaten. But it 
cannot be beaten on the old lines. It must be 
beaten on issues of real pith and moment; on 
issues having moral force and capable of or 
ganization on principle.” 

....It is reported that the Rev. J. Hyatt 
Smith has advised his church —the Lee-A venue 
Baptist, of Brooklyn—to join the Congrega- 
tionalists. We doubt very much if he has 
given any such advice. It would be very poor 
advice. Running over from one denomination 
to another is an unprofitable way of wasting 
religious energy. If a denomination is too 
exclusive, then let the more Christian church 
stay in it and Christianize it; at least, till 
driven out. 

.- The Christian Instructor declares that 
Christ is found in all the psalms, and it asks of 
Tue [NDEPENDENT: 

** Will it affirm, plainly, as by implication it 
does bere, that Christ is not found in the two 


psalms [i and cl} from which it quotes ? Come, 
now, let us have a fair answer.”’ 


Certainly, we will, plainly. Neither psalm 
gives the least indication of being Messianic, 
and Christ is no more found in these psalms 
tban he is in any pious meditation. 

-.»»We knew Jay Gould as a railroad cap- 
italist ; but Jay Gould as a Presbyterian elder 
is not familiar to us. Yet here is the record 
before us that a church has been just organ- 
ized among the Nez Perces Indians, at Oakland, 
Indian Territory, and there were elected elders 
Jim Horn, Jay Gould, and Red Wolf. We 
knew he had been down to the Indian Terri- 
tory, prospecting for railroads; but did not 
know he had taken up a domicile there. 

....Congressman Hind, of Ohio, gives the 
Republicans notice that, unless they consent 
to the Democratic resolutions regulating the 
count of the electoral votes, or, at least, per- 
mit the Democrats to pass these resolutions, 
perhaps there will be no count at all. This 
menace should be treated with the contempt 
it deserves. Let Democrats try this game, and 
they will hear from the people in thunder- 
tones. 

.-..Judge Dundy, who discharged Standing 
Bear from custody and has recently decided 
that the Ponca Indians have a valid legal title 
to their lands in Dakota, is spoken of as the 
leading candidate for United States senator 
from Nebraska. It would be a pity to lose so 
good a judge from the bench of justice ; yet, 
in the event of his election, the nation would 
gain a good senator. 

... Senator Saulsbury, of Delaware, seems 
to think that his special mission in this world 
isto get Senator Kellogg out of his seat in 
the Senate of the United States, and get a 
Democrat into his place. It would be well for 
him to remember that the title of Mr. Kellogg 
to his seat has been once settled by the Senate, 
and, hence, as the lawyers say, is res adjudicata, 

....The next House of Representatives will 
have occasion to investigate the claims of some 
eight or ten Southern Democrats to their seats 
in Congress, whose claims will be. contested. 
This investigation will shed light on the South- 
ern mode of conducting elections. While it 
should not be partisan, it should be judicially 
thorough and exhaustive. 

....The World, of this city, in saying that 
“the credit of the United States has never 
stood so high as now, at home and abroad,” 
unwittingly pays a compliment to the wisdom 
and integrity which have marked the manage- 
ment of the financial affairs of the Govern" 
ment in Republican hands. 

....Mr. George Ticknor Curtis has written a 
sharp letter in answer to the foolish and ex- 
travagant letter of Judge Black in regard to 
Government regulation of railroads. Mr. 
Curtis thinks, as Judge Black does not, that 
railroad companies have some rights which 

ought to be respected. 


.... The arrearages of pensions under the bill 


- Mrs. Stewart persuaded her brother to leave 








passed two years since will take from the 
Treasury some two hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars. The bill was a demagogic measure, 
which neither party had the courage to oppose, 
but for which there was no occasion ft! justice. 

.-»-President MeCosh, of Princeton, has 
published a letter in which he gives his hearty 
approval of Civil Service Reform. Of course, 
he does; and so does every other man who 
consults the good of his country, rather than 
the supposed necessities of party politics. 

....There is something peculiarly touching 
about Sidney Lanier’s poem which we publish 
this week. It pictures the sympathy of Nature 
—of the very olive trees—with our Lord, as he 
entered and left the Garden of Gethsemane. 
The lines will cling to the memory. 


.... Senator Vest, of Missouri, in characteriz- 
ing John Brown as “‘ that old scoundrel,” was 
very properly answered by Senator Edmunds, 
whosaid: ‘ Jobn Brown’s body lies moldering 
in the grave; but his soul, thank God, is march- 
ing on.’”’ 

.-.»Wedo not feel at all pleased with the 
nomination of General Hazen to be at the head 
of the Weather Bureau. He is, on his own con- 
fession, utterly incompetent for the position, 
and says ‘“‘the subject is altogether new to 
me.”” as 

....The warning of the Governor of Idaho 
that polygamy is being introduced from Utah 
needs prompt attention. 

..-.Lord Beaconsfield says ‘‘ America will 
always be colonial.” England will always be 
insular. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. Caarzes P. Ciincn, one of New York's 
oldest and most respected citizens, died at his 
residence, No. 3 East Thirty-fourth Street, on 
Thursday morning last, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age. Mr. Clinch was the only 
surviving brother of Mrs. Alexander T. Stewart 
and the only assistant collector of customs 
ever appointed to that office in thie city. He 
was in comfortable health the day previous to 
his decease; was able to be out riding, and to 
receive company in the evening. Mr. Clinch 
was born at 67 Pine Stréet, this city, in 1797, and 
since maturity has devoted his life to active 
business. In 1834 he was elected a member of 
the legislature of this state; and was re-elected 
in 1835 and 1836, serving with Silas Wright, 
William L. Marcy, Preston King, and many 
other distinguished men. Although a Demo- 
crat, he was on very intimate and friendly terme 
with Mr. Thurlow Weed for nearly forty years. 
At one time he acted as editor of one of the 
daily papers in this city. He always took an 
active interest in politics, and was a sachem in 
Tammany Hall in 1840. He was appointed in- 
spector of customs by Collector Jesse Hoyt, in 
1838, under the administration of Martin Van 
Buren; and he continued in office nearly forty 
years, or until 1876, when he resigned. He 
was one of the ablest men ever connected with 
the Custom House, and was highly esteemed 
by all merchants and others having business 
relations with that institution. His judicial 
and administrative talents were remark 
able. He was often spoken of as the best quali- 
fled man in the country to act as col- 
lector at this port; but he would not 
allow his name to be used for any higher 
position than the one he occupied. He liked 
that, was a wealthy man, and did not seek the 
care and troubles of such a responsible posi- 
tion. He, however, filled the office of collector, 
temporarily on the death of Preston King. 
After the death of Mr. Alexander T. Stewart, 


the Custom House and aid her thereafter, by 
his wise counsels, in the management of her 
vast property. To show her appreciation of 
such valuable assistance, Mrs. Stewart pre- 
sented to her brother the hands me residence 
in which his decease occurred. Mr. Clinch was 
what was termed during the Southern Rebel- 
lion a War Democrat. On receipt of the news 
of Lee’s surrender, he seized an American flag, 
and, rushing into the rotunda of the Custom 
House, sang (he, with hundreds of others) 
“The Star Spangled Banner.”” Such a scene 
of excitement prevailed as will never be forgot- 
ten by those who witnessed it. Mr. Clinch 
was aman of literary tastes, of much refine- 
ment, a great reader, an excellent scholar, and, 
as a whole, a man whose practical and general 
knowledge was wonderfal. He was an author, 
a writer for the newspapers, and his tastes led 
him into the society of many well-known 
literary men. Mr. Clinch was a sterling, 
exemplary man, with whom the writer had a 
long business acquaintance. He was known 
to us chiefly as a patient, faithful, noble serv- 
ant of the Government, cheerfully and 
promptly doing his duty day by day—an ex- 
ample to all his associates, to the whole mer- 
cantile community. We can bear testimony— 
with thousands of others, who, as merchants, 
have had business relations with Mr. Clinch— 
that such intelligent, devoted, honorable men 
are not often seen in office. 
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The relatives and a few personal friends of 
the late Charles Powell Clinch assembled at 
his residence, No. 8 East Thirty-fourth Street, 
Sunday morning, to attend his funeral. At 
9:30 the coffin was removed to the hearse 
awaiting it, and twenty carriages followed it 
to the Church of the Incarnation, at the corner 
of Thirty-fifth Street and Madison Avenue. 
The eight pall-bearers—Vice- President-elect 
Chester A. Arthur, Collector Merritt, Naval 
Officer Silas W. Burt, ex-Collector Agustus 
Schell, Deputy Surveyor Benedict, Mr. James 
Clark, Mr. James Trelor, Jr., and Mr. Richard 
Grant White—preceded the coffin as it was 
carried up the aisle of the church. The Rev. 
Dr. Rylance, of St. Mark’s, andthe Rev. Mr. 
Brooks, of the Church of the Incarnation, con- 
ducted the funeral ceremony. Mrs. A. T. 
Stewart, Miss Clioch, Mr. Clinch’s adopted 
daughter, and several of his nephews and 
nieces sat in the front pews. Among others 
who were present were Judge Hilton, William 
Libby, and Postmaster James. The remains 
were taken to Staten Island for burial. 

It is with deep regret and pain that we 
chronicle the death, last Monday, after a very 
brief fliness, of Mr. Charles E. Baker, of Mont- 
clair, N. J., who has been for over twenty years 
the assistant publisher of THz INDEPENDENT. 
He was an able, true, and faithful business 
man, who had constantly grown more and 
more in our esteem, and whoee loss will be very 
deeply felt by us. We could say much more; 
but all would not express the worth of his 
character or the poignancy with which we feel 
his loss. He was a man on whom we could 
safely rest, knowing that his heart was as true 
as his judgment was sound. Mr. Baker wasa 
member of the Elm-Place Congregational 
Church, in Brooklyn, where he was clerk of 
the church and secretary of the Sunday-school; 
and afterward of the Congregational Church 
in Montclair. He leaves a wife and two chil- 
dren. « We cannot give, as we go to press, the 
date of his funeral. 

Mr. James M. Morrison, late president of 
the “‘ Bank of the Manhattan Co.,” of this city, 
died at his residence, 158 West Twenty-third 
Street, on Saturday evening last. He had been 
connected with that institution during a period 
of more than forty years, filling the positions of 
teller, cashier, and president. He was pre- 
viously a clerk in the United States and Mer- 
chants’ Banks and was by his long experience 
a thoroughly educated banker. His business 
talents, integrity, and affable manners won him 
a host of strong personal friends and made the 
bank very popular with all conservative business 
men. He was in his high position always 
anxious to do all the safe business he could,- 
and no more. As a business man, he was a 
model and had as few faults, perhaps, as any 
man we ever knew. e was a useful, kind- 
hearted, benevolent Christian gentleman and 
faithful to the letter in the full discharge of 
every duty. During the latter part of last 
year Mr. Morrison’s health began to decline, 
and he resigned the office of president, 
although he continued a member of the board 
of directors. Mr. Morrison held in esteem the 
memory of the directors who originally had 
made him cashier of the bank, and as they 
passed away their portraits were hung in the 
parlor of the institution. The death of the last 
member of that board occurred eight years 
ago. 


Tue Senior Class of Yale College has met 
with a very great loss in the sudden death of 
Mr. Charles Arthur Heald, which occurred at 
the residence of his parents at Llewellyn Park, 
Orange, New Jersey. Mr. Heald had always 
enjoyed excellent health upto within a very 
few days, when he was taken ill in New Haven, 
and wisely determined to leave at once for 
home. His physicians very soon detected 
symptoms of typhoid fever, which, of course, 
caused much anxiety. His case, however, was 
not considered dangerous for several days. 
Everything was done by physicians and loving 
friends that was possible; but it soon became 
evident that his case had assumed a very 
alarming type. He gently passed away on 
Sabbath morning, leaving a devoted family 
circle in the deepest affliction. The students 
of Yale College in this sudden death wil! lose 
one of its most promising members, while 
many others, outside of that institution and 
his immediate family, will feel deeply this 
unexpected stroke. 


A wipe circle of devoted friends has been 
greatly bereaved by the recent death of Mr- 
William Edward Bliss, son of Mr. George Bliss 
(banker), of this city. He was compelled to 
relinquish business some time ago, on account 
of ill-health, and now, at the early age of 
thirty-four, after months of patient suffering, 
has passed away. Mr. Bliss wasa young man 
of great promise, was a graduate of Yale, and 
his death will be sad news to his attached 
classmates and many other young men out- 
side the immediate family-circie. 
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"Publisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing im every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





SAVE YOUR PRODUCE. 


Messrs. Srurie & Biree Co., of St. Louts, Missourt, 
large dealers in and manufacturers of acricultural (m- 
lements, are also the makers of a Bolster Spring 
for Farm ‘Wagons. The attention of farmers is espe 
cially called to these Springs. They can be ad usted 
eny wagon, and Me revent agreat deal of wear 
upon the body and axles, besides prssenting, Rae 
ly at —F— ttinafresh and invi ting sta In 
act, their cost can actually be counted in the dimer: 
ent appearance of produce thus saved from an tnjurt- 
ous sheking up over rough roads in springless wac- 
ons. In our Farm and Garden Department will be 
found the advertisement of this Spring, and our 
readers may have every confidence in its being as 
represented. 





THE e' mterprise that has made THE PHTLADELPHIA 
TIMFS not only the best journal of {ts class in — 
delphia. but, by seneral acknowledgment, the 
journal for the family circle issued from any press, is 
scrupulously maintafned. [ts Contributors from day to 
day are among the foremost men of the nation and no 
department of news or literature is slighted in any 
number on any pretext. It ts adapted as well to 
women as to men; hence, although. its ceneral intellt- 

nce is full and accurate, and its political editorials 

and fearless, !fheral provision !s made for literary, 
dramatic, and mufical matters, the fashions, and the 
chronicle of current social events. In all these 
departments the pens of the best writers are engared, 
while selections from other journals are made with 
care, taste, and fullness. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


“Tre Messiah ” will be sung by the Oratorio Soctety 
next week, the public rehearsal beine on Tuesday 
afternoon, December 28th, and the concert on the 
evenine of December 29th. The solo parts will be 
taken by Miss Lilian Railey, Miss Anna Drasdil, 

rge Simpson, and Mr. George Henschel. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS!! 
A.A. VanNtTixe & Co., Nos. 827 to °31 Broadway, now 
oom... Beautiful presents for the Holidays. Japanese 
and Chinese curios, La‘tes’ Tollet Requisites, Pot- 


teries. Lacquers, Embroideries, Fan reens, gen- 
uine Rugs of Persia and Turkey, ental Carpets, 
Portiéres, etc., etc. No trash. 





ATTENTION is called to the prominent card on the 
rv goods pages of the well-known firm of J. Roths- 
child, whose great millinery stores are situa‘e? in 


recently been made, and the result is that the stores 
are thronged with ladies desirous of making pur- 





At the well-known store of R. M. Brundige, 280 and 
Broadway, may be found a varied stock of china, 
including dinner, fish, mame. and dessert sete, class 
ware, a a ae variety of fancy goods. Many of 
ed Tate, so that purchasers have a 
m. The goods look extreme- 

ly well and are moderate in price. 


THE chvertormen A the popular house of O. D. 
Case's Sons, of 887 B alway w Il be noticed on pace 
81. A lerce — varied assortment of wall papers 
may be seen here, all of the most_anproved designs. 


anpropriate Christmas Presents. The designs of the 
Fire Screens are very artistic and the prices moderate. 


F. E. Trowremor, Banker and Broker, of 5 Broad 
St. and 27 Wall St., this city, is amemberof the New 
York Stock Exchange, and buve and sella stocks and 

mds_on orders from in town or from the country. 

His “ New York Weekly Financial Report” centains 

a interesting information ond will be mailed free 
ibers of THE INDEPENDENT. 








THE well-nown banking-house of Chas. A. Sweet & 
Co., of 40 State Street, Roston, are oflering for sale a 
ii wted amount of Cincinnati Northern Railroad first 
mortgage bonds, with forty vears to run and bearing 
six per cent. interest. All information regarding 
these securities will be furnished upon application. 


RIEHLE Bros., Proprietors of the Philadelphia Scal® 
and Tooting Machines Works announce that by the re- 
cent introduction of new and improved machinery 
the hy better prepared than ever to fill all orders for 
their well-known Scales and Testing Machines, of 
which they are the sole manufacturers. 





THE “ Foster” Kid Gloves are growing - pepeiertty 
every day. They are easily fastened and are tested 
by fitting them tothe hand before purchasers leave 

ie store. ese gloves may be bought at 8. Mont- 
GOMERY’S store, 18 East 14th Street. 





THE up-town movement in the retail trade still goes 
on. The latest announcement of removal up-town is 
BassForp, of the Cooper Institute, who 1s selling off 
his whole stock at forced sale. See his announcement. 





- Easy shoes, of superior quality, for edie: an +o. 
tlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. tablished 
1840. Fine Custom Work a specialty. 





BRUMMELL has imported a very la assortment 
of elegant Fancy => which he is selling at 
most reasonable prices, 
schools. He is also ~ ay a Five Pound Box otf Fine 
Mixed Candies for $1. 410 Grand Street, pear Clinton 
Street ; 831 Broadway, between 13th and 14th Streets; 
203 Sixth Avenue,mear 18th Street. 


HATS. 


Buy your hats from Burke, 214 Broadwa: 
and texture unsurpassed. Give Burke a call. 


ART OF CORRESPONDENCE.—Exem lified by let- 
= of noted men and women. ce, $2. Sold only 
the Publishers, DEMPSEY & CAROL, Art Sta- 
ae, 46 East 14th St., Union Square, So 
lar dr: 8 house. of Jas. G. = late 
Schanba eee Ue e Eas 4th St., is now thronged 
with ae eager to i holiday purchases. 
ma 


way. Style 


arth avers house of Simpson, Crawford & Simp 
S 3, Sixth Avenue and 19th 8t., will keep open even” 
‘hristmas. 





WHEN ta visit . ave New Yon 5 Cees save Bag- 
Tne Carriage H stop at 
Brand. nien iHocel, nearly AK, Grand Cen- 
tral De 350 eleg: rooms venueed to $l and u with 
ward Ser a, Siecesen. Reetaurant wapeiee, = 
} A, -R. Horse Cars, Stages and Elevated 
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Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N. Y.—He pays 
the freight and still sells on trial 5-Ton Wagon Scales 
for $60. These are not a wood-lever humbug ; but are 
all iron and steel, brass beam. No money asked till 
tested. Smaller scales at equally low prices. For 
3 book address Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, 





Curtain 
tinue this great sale until ‘4 Ist, when an account 
of stock will be taken. If you intend to purchasé, 
call at once. 





A oop Christmas Present for a gentleman Is a can: 
and Cox, of 25 Maiden Lane, is the place to buy geod 
one. 





FEEBLE LADIES. 

Tose lancuid, tiresomne sensations, causing you to 
feel scarcely able to be on your feet; that constant 
drain that is takin —- —4 system all its elas- 

roar cheeks; that 
continual strain u - . your vita forces, rendering 
ou irritable and fretful, can easily be removed by 
he use of that marvelous remedy. Hop Bitters. Ir- 
regularities and obstructions of your system are re- 
Heved at once, while the special cause of pouomont 
pain is permanently removed. Will you heed 
—Cincinnatt, Saturday Night. 





INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, and all 
forms of poedn debility. relieved by taking MENs 
MAN’S PEPTONIZED BEEF Tonic, the only preparation of 
beef containing its entire nutritious properties. It is 
not a mere stimulant, like the extracts of beef; but 
contains blood-making, force generating, and life -sus- 
taining properties. Ss invaluable in all enfeebled 
conditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nervous 
rostration, overwork, or acute diss "ABER, parti + 
resulting fom p Cas 
Hazarp & Co., Proprietors, New rain Sold by Pail 
druggists. 








WHAT AILS YOU? 

Is {t a disordered liver, g!ving you a yellow skin; or 
costive bowels, which have resulted in distress ng 

les; or do your kidneys refuse to perform thelr 
functions? If so, your system will soon be clogged 
with poisons. Take a few doses of Kidney-W ort, and 
you'll feel like a new man. Nature will throw off 
ory impediment and each organ will be ready for 

uty. 


eset 
EKNAPP’S THROAT CURE 
is thé best and safest re:nedy known fora hacking, 
irritating cough. Its effect is felt almost as soon as 
 ¥~ —_— infant or oe. moss - 4 
n the poc cents. Druggists, or . OLDS. 
100 Fulton St., N.Y. . 





WHEN once given a trial, Dr. Browning's C. & C. 
Cordial is ever afterward the household friend to 
whom a A one looks for relief when afflicted with a 
cold or cough. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


SAN DONATO. 


Messrs. SYPHER & CO., No. 741 Broadway, 
nvite the public to inspect the objects of Art 
and Household Decoration just receiyed from 
the sale of Prince Demidoff, at the Palace of 
San Donato, Florence. The collection includes 
many interesting articles of furniture having 

eculiar histories, rare specimens of Cabinet 

fork, S@vres, old Indian and Vienna Porce- 
lain, Textile Fabrics, and other decorative 
articles from this most famous sale of the 
period. 


SYPHER & CO., 


741 Broadway, New York. 


NEW YORK BAZAAR, 


No. 16 WEST 14th STREET. 


TOYS, 
FANCY GOODS, AND NOVELTIES. 
DOLLS A SPECIALTY. 


LOWEST _PRICES. 


pBiajr’a Pill Pills.—Great English Gout and Rheumatic 
al box, $1; round, 50c. At ail Druggists. 
A LARGE VARIETY OF 
GOLD, SILVER, IVORY-MOUNTED, AND 
NATURAL 


dis deaestooac CANES. 


Bp want to buy a Cane, 
1 on COX, in Maiden Lane. 


NUMBER TWENTY-FIVE, 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
Known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century. on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the countrv will have the best attention. 


























For New Terms for 
1881 see page 25. 





WATCH BUYERS, ATTENTION. 


The celebrated Borel and Courvol- 
sier swatches were guastes the —> 
—4- London in "62, d prize 

in ‘67, first ze at Sebtennial 
in > Philadelphia, and lastly gold medal 
at Paris in ‘78. These wat 


+ — 
Stood the test for the poe = 
and pronounced by bes’ {2 
to any made. They all have sie 





Springs. ron 
for railroad use in Key and Stem 
‘Winders, h all mod improve 
ments in the art of watch making 

bum are in use on the prin 
in the country. As 
qaeeety they = what we 
them, we refer perm’ 
dealers below, who have 





G. W. Fploentia, ye tt ee Wm. Eirk, 


E. B. Booth & cae ates, N, pe 
T. &E. oot hey Y 
sees ike alker, Buffalo, N. Y 

ward 


= L. Hosk ns, pad N.Y 


wr ‘Luther, Provitence, R. I, 
. B. Capron, New Milford, Conn. 
. Silverthaud & Son, New even, ct. 


ergata 


Wm. H. Ly. 


QUINCHE & n-rhcechenecgraaaty 
17 MAIDEN LANE, N. ¥., Wholesale Agents for the United States 





Weekly Market Beview. 


(For the week ending Friday, December 17th, 1880.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... it a 
Santos, Choice tol Oe ee ee 1 


Young Hyson........ 
English Breakfast 
Uncolored Japan......... 

SE icin itd noasdied cere aon 


SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba ........... Ti@ 7 
ES =e 9j@1 





Er pee 
Waite.—Standard A, Grocers’... 
Steam Refined A...... 





pS ee 
YEeLLow.—Coffee C..........c0e.ee eee 
gf 
MOLASSES. 
Cosa, Grocery Grades .............+5 nominal, 
psn sévcectesss 283 a— 
New Ont. EANs, New Crop, Fancy......53 @54 
© Bete .cs.:. 46 (@48 
FISH. 
George's Cod (new)....per qt). * 4 QS 7 
CRD GER GOEL... ~ 0550000000000 Q— — 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.......... ‘B 00 (@16 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.......... 6 00 @ 6 50 
Mackerel, No 3, Mass.......... 400 @ 4 2 
Herring, Scaled.... ... per box.— 16 @- — 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands........... per bush. 22@ — 
PN. a cctncticcneesanssd 2@ 2 
Liverpool,Ground (2001Ibs.)persack ~—@ 7 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s......... — —(@$2 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Higeins’s........ — —@ 2 40 


Liverpool, Fine, Washington’s....$1 20@ 1 25 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands..... 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote 5@5} cents for Pot 
and 53@6} for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 





FLOUR: 
Sour Extras.............. $3 75 @® $4 10 
7 8 00 @ 50 
DD sc asevecncccepeee 3840 @ 85 
State Extra Brands....... 440 @ 60 
State Fancy Brands....... 46, @ 4% 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 4 40 @ 60 
Minnesota Clear.......... 4609 @ 85 
Minnesota Straight........ 5 35 «@ 5 


oe 
— 


Minnesota Patents........ 6 25 @ 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,O., Mich. 5 10 @ 





3 
8 
4 
4 
4 
5 
6 
8 
a 
4 
5 
Ohio, Ind., and fil. Super. 350 @ 8 85 
O. Red Hoop Ex.(Ship’g). 415 @ 4 65 
White Wheat Ex.,0.,Ind. 510 @ 5 25 
Double Extras, Ohio, "Ind. 5 30 (@ 5 50 
St. Louis Single Extras... 515 @ 5 30 
St. Louis Double Extras.. 5 35 @ 5 60 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 570 @ 600 
Genessee Extra Brands... 515 @ 5 25 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 650 (@ 8 10 
White Wheat, Michigan... 510 @ 5 30 
City Mills, for West Indies 540 @ 5 60 
City Mills. for Europe.... 440 @ 4 45 
SocTHERN FLovurR: 
er ee - 63 00 @ $3 50 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 350 @ 8 80 
Richmond . bone’ oman. 520 @ 650 
Rye Fiour 
Pidehsteceantensede ce $5 40 @ $5 60 
Pennsylvania ..... éndsives 530 @ 5 50 
Corn MEAL: 
WOE. -ccrcs0 epeneesu $2 70 @ $38 2 
DE asst ce crveeset 850 @ — — 
a eee 820 @-— — 
GRAIN 
Wueat 
eee picneaanh $1 12 @ $1 21 
EE cranbacccsacakess Jed 120@ 121 
a: ee ee 117 @ 1% 
Milwankee, Spring....... 112@ 119 
Psat dr derseguwceoent 11) @ 117 
Corn : 
I ceceee — BBE@— 58} 
DeeGet, .; . icvasesceesnes ——@—— 
EE De icasewacaned ae — 58 @— 5 
White pbagea: a6 — 58j3@— 58} 
ATS: ‘ 
LPO ee Oseeckes — 45 @— 474 
Chicago sonccsedsonscs = Ak Oe a= 
New York......00- eecseces — 423@— 44 
CC “hees — 40 @— bv 
YE. 
ee ee coe oo = 96 
ae eae 96 
ree — 
BEANS AND Peas: 
Medinums......... 
i ee ee $0000 _ 
ie nd aaa 85 
White Kidney .. _ 
es 175 @ 1 80 
PROVISIONS, 
Pork - 
ee Pe $14 00 @814 25 
Extra Prime.......... --- 1100 @ 12 00 
Familv..... Ee - 1400 @ 14 50 
Bacan : 
 civetndemrddeined $7 25 @87 624 
ee Se etsseccces 7 374@ 7 6 
Cut Meats: 
Smoked Hams............... — 893@— 
Smoked Shoulders ..... — }@— a 
Smoked Strips........ essere I 12 
Larp: 
i per 100 Ibs......... $8 80 @ 8 90 
Rte Bc A ececeeee 8 30 @ 8 8D 
aw OT Pecssed eves 925 @ 9 35 


HAY—We 4 - uote Shipping. $1.10; Prime, 
$1.25@$1.80; Medium, $1.15@$1.20: Salt, 
65@70 cents; and Clover, s1@ 1.05. Straw 
® firm and values are without material 


change. We Long Rye $1.10@$1.15; 
Short do., cents; Oat, pe eda 
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CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle.— 
Poor to fair Steers sold at 74@9} cents per 
Ib., to dress 55@56 lbs.; good to prime do. 
at "93@104 cents, to dress 56@57 Sg extra 

remium do., 10$@11} cents, to dress 57 
bs. Milch Cows remain dull in the absence 
of demand, nominally quoted $25@$45. 
Calves are somewhat firmer. Common to 
good Veals brought 54@7% cents per Ib.; 
and fair to choice Grassers 24@24 cents. 
Sheep and Lambs are more active. Poor 
Culls sold at 8} cents. per lb., and Bucks 
and Ewes 4@4}4 cents. We quote Sheep 
_44@5i cents per Ib., and Lambs 53@7 om 
’ Hogs continue dull, and weak, and lower. 
Nominally held $4.50@$4.75. The receipts 
for the week have been 9,722 Beef Cattle, 
i77 Cows, 1,220 Calves, 20,817 Sheep, and 
46,816 Swine; and the exports 108 Cattle, 
4,712 qrs. Beef, 418 Sheep, 1,868 carcasses 
Mutton, and 600 Hogs. 


WOOL. 
American X to XXX......... o0cccesecs EE 
PUNOG, . vdesccciscotssnscececesBecvesse 21@46 
Califesele.odscicvevccsvooscecccegsoccees 14@38 
— 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 28 @26 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. . | @29 
Beate, tds, CATO socks csvecsecvceces 4 (026 
Ww estern, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 0 @6 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 15 @22 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy............ oosccone Gam 
State, Factory, good to fine...........- 12}(@12 
Western, Factory, choice..........+.++ 11 @12 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 83/@10 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 83 “84 
State and Pennsylvania. ..........++. 31 @32 
Western and Canaddan..............- 25 @31 
POTATOES. 

PeOrless.. -coccccovcese per bbl. .$1 50 (81 75 
Western Rose ......... “ .200:@28 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC GREEN. 
Apples, per Dbl ..........++-4..- $1 50@$2 50 

Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl., 
rere eae 7 00@ 7 50 


Cranberries, fair to good, per bbl. 6 00.2 6 75 
Cranberries, Jersey,faney.perbox. 2 00@ 2 25 
Cranberries, Jersey, prime, “ 1 75@ 1 87 


DOMESTIC DRIED. 


Apples, Sliced, State..........sse+e0- @ 
Apples, aiidinensentlacankees 44 @ 5 
Apples,Southern.........+ee+00s coves € 
Peaches, Peéled.........scesceees ecoel? @21 
Peaches, Unpoeled...........cccceres 6 @ 
eens sci hadwandanasin HI @8 
LE SE ESS: «+154 @16 
SEEDS. ‘. 
Clover, Western.......... -— 8@— 
Clover, New York State.. bs ~* a a 
TIMOtHY «06. ccccccwceee ® bush. 2 7 @ 2 85 
OGBETT, 2000 - ne ccesceccccesones 1 45 @ 2 00 
Hemp, Foreign Cs iichia oan aad aie 12 @— — 
|. Flaxseed, American, Rough..... 140 @— — 
Linseed, Caleutta oe ® 56 lbs. s 06 @— — 
a ° 


GUANO AND 'D FERTILIZERS. 
Guano, Peruy’n, rectified, 9. .7Op. ©.69 00 @70 00 


** 51 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Seas 
(B.DAD TDG.) 0.000.000.0950 -53 00 @54 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- : 
phate of Lime............ 87 00 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. - 00 @35 00 
Bone Flour ........ 6 00 @39 00 
sd EE Be n80540.09 ry 00 @36 50 
sad Ground Bone.......31 00 @38 50 
“ Crescent Bone...... 27 50 @30 00 
Homestead vi ay hosphate 
(Michi = eake Works) 40 00 
Homestead Gaeses Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
them CaP4ead,, 660 ccescsss c0ce 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, »verage...... 28 00 @30 00 
* dissolved, high grade......26 00 @28 00 
German Potash Salt ainit..... 8 50 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2, 0b eee 77% @ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. ¢.), per 
EE Sa 1 75 1 87 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100lbs. 3 73 @ 4 00 
Dried Blood, per unit........... — @ 2 3% 
Chas. H North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertiliser... ..ccccccc- 85 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 35 00 
Baugh’s Twenty- “five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ib:......... 25 00 


Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 

Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 

] 


be seeccccccececeseves sees» 81 00@33 00 
Quaker City Phosphate......... 85 000° 00 
Allen’s Phosphate.............. 35 00@38 0 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 WV748 - @ 





LL Ez Parti 
wis ing to test it 
buy ng. mantity we will 
send on pe 
of 6 
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The Great American Tea Cv., 


31 and 33 VESEY 8ST., 
P..0. Box 4235, New Yor, 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


FRENCH COSTUMES. 


Prior to taking the semi-annual in- 
ventory and to reduce the stock, will 
offer greut bargains to close season 
in Paris-made Suits, Carriage Cos- 
tumes, Dinner, Evening, and Ball 
Dreeses, Opera Cloaks, Street Cloaks, 
and Wraps, and those of their own 
manufacture. Also Misses and Chil- 
dren’s Suits, Cloaks, Ulsters, and 
Underwear of every description. 


BROADWAY & (Sth ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 60. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY NOVELTIES 


in Made-up Lace Goods, Handkerchiefs of 
every description, Rich and Medium Lace 





Sets, single pieces, and by the yard. 


BROADWAY & ISth ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


UMBRELLAS. 


Appropriate Holiday Gifts for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, in the latest style mountings. 


BROADWAY & ISth ST. 








Financial, 


FEDERAL TAXATION OF STATE 
BANES. 


Section 3407 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States defines the terms ‘‘ bank 
and banker” to include ‘‘every incorpora- 
ted company or other bank, and every 
person, firm, or company having a place of 
business where credits are opened by the 
deposit or collection of money or currency, 
subject to be paid or remitted upon draft, 
check, or order, or where money is ad- 
vanced or Joaned on stock, bonds, bullion, 
bills of exchange, or promissory notes, or 
where stocks, bonds, bullion, bills of 
exchange, or promissory notes are received 
for discount or for sale.” The object of 
this definition was to prepare the way for 
taxing all parties engaged in the banking 
as thus described. 

The next section of these Statutes imposes 
upon the capital and deposits of state banks 
and private bankers the same rate of Fed- 
eral taxation that is imposed on the capital 
and deposits of national banks. The rate is 
one-half of one per cent. each year on the 
capital beyond the amount invested in 
United States bonds, with the provision 
that the words “capital employed” shall 
not include money borrowed or received 
from day to day, in the usual course of 
business, from any person not a partner of 
or interested in the said bank, association, 
or firm.” The same rate is levied on the 
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count of gold received $5,647,900, making 


average amount of deposits of money, sub- 
ject to payment by check or draft, or rep- 
resented by certificates of deposit or 
otherwise, whether payable on demand or 
at some future day. A tax of one per 
cent. each year is imposed on the circula- 
tion of national banks; and, with a view to 
prevent the circulation of sfate bank-notes, 
Section 3412 of the Revised Statutes im- 
poses a tax of ten per cent. on the amount 
of such notes used for circulation or paid 
out by national or state banks. Such is the 
law for the Federal taxation of state banks 
and private bankers. 

Comptroller Knox gives the amount of 
taxes thus collected, year by year, from 
1864 to 1880, inclusive. The aggregates on 
gach item of taxation are as follows: 


Circulation. ... ...cecseessees 25,470,027 97 
Deposits. ....cceseeeeeseess ++ 89,706,202 28 
Capttall. ...cccccccccccescceces 12,533,083 31 

Total.... . ....@07,778,263 56 


The tax on the circulation of bank-notes 
in the first of the above years was levied 
antecedently to the enactment of the 
prohibitory tax, and was at the rate of one 
per cent. each year and amounted to 
$2,056,996.30. The same was true for a 
part of the year 1865,in which the tax on 
circulation amounted to $1,999,661.84. In 
1866 the tax was $990,278.11, and in 1867 it 
amounted to $214,298.75. In 1880 the 
amount was $28,773.97. The effect has 
heen, as was designed, to drive state bank- 
notes out of circulation. The other two 
forms of taxation—namely, those on depos- 
its and capital—operate as a heavy burden 
alike upon state and national banks 

It is well to remember that these are not 
the only taxes which the banks are com- 
pelled to pay. They are added to a still 
heavier rate of taxation imposed by the states 
operating upon all their real estate and 
upon bank shares. Placed between the up- 
per and nether mill-stones, made upof the 
two systems, the banks have been and still 
are subjected to a most unmerciful process 
of grindifig. The Federal Government and 
the state governments treat the banking 
business as if it were a business to be re- 
pressed and discouraged, rather than fos- 
tered and encouraged by just and equal 
laws. No other species of property, wheth- 
er held by corporations or individuals, is so 
heavily taxed as that which is invested in 
this business; and yet no other kind of 
property of equal amount makesa larger 


contribution to the convenience and gener- 


al prosperity of the people. 

The General Government, in the stress of 
circumstances created by the war, was 
compelled to tax almost everything and put 
the rate up as high as the people could 
possibly bear. Since the close of the war 
it has repealed nearly all its war taxes, but 
has persistently refused to include banks 
and bankers in the benefits of this repeal. 
There is no necessity for this refusal in 
the lack of revenue and no justice in it, 
and it is not conducive to the interests of 
the people. It overburdens, by an unjust 
discrimination, a particular branch of busi- 
ness; and this we pronounce wrong, alike 
in principle and policy. 





STATE BANKS. 


WE call the attention of our readers to 
the following summary of the condition of 
the State Banks whose statements are pub- 
lished in this issue: 

ORIENTAL BANK. 





PRSRNBED, «a cccccce coccevecccocesesd 212,399 
Capital stock on: an 

ay ky eietee- SAeeeeenneewseNannnintee 150,000 
Undivided profite....... ......cc.005 45,398 





BANK OF METROPOLIS. 


I, ntuccestenenesumeeseenil $3,397,287 

Sens icvcsectcenenedesoon 890.000 

Undivided profits.......... ......... 104,956 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 

IIIS <ncaces- ctatucieuseenedess $611,588 

nd cavecdsuchenpemnitinn 100,000 

Undivided profits................... 23,590 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


MONEY MARKET.—Loaners of money 
have been obliged to take a lower rate of 
interest than they easily got at the time of 
our last report. Borrowers then paid 6 per 
cent. and commissions ranging from } to 
1-82 per eent. The clusing rate was 6 per 
cent., with a few exceptions; 8 per cent, 
the lowest we recorded. Time loans of 
60 to 90 days were made at 6 per cent., and 
at Jower rates for longer periods. Choice 
mercantile paper was discounted at 54 to 7 
per cent. 

GOLD.—The imports of gold for the 
week were $7,121400. The total receipts 
of specie since August last are $58,538,900, 
against $72,743,650 for the same period in 
1879. 

The U. 8. Assay Office paid out on ac- 





the total $52,000,000 disbursed since August 
1st. Total exports from the portof New 
York from January ist, 1880, to date, 
$8,154,367. 

SILVER.—The price of silver bullion is 
unchanged here. Bar silver is quoted at 
514d per ounce in London and steady. Silver 
imports, $31,897; and exports, $193,000. 

STOCK MARKET.—Stocks of every 
kind have advanced, some reaching the 
highest point they have ever touched, with 
but few exceptions; the most noticeable of 
which is Western Union Telegraph, which 
sold down to 774, but subsequently recov- 
ered to 81%. American District Telegraph 
broke from 75} to 50 and closed at 58} bid. 
The advance in stocks ranged from 2 to 20 
per cent. ; the higher-priced ones being the 
most sought after, and, consequently, mak- 
ing the greatest advance. There isa good 
demand for the ‘‘ new fancies,” and they, 
too, have shared the advance, only in a 
more moderate degree than such stocks as 
Northwestern, Rock Island, Chicago and 
Alton, and Lake Shore. 

RAILROAD BONDS have been in un- 
paralleled demand and prices have gener- 
ally advanced. Kansas and Texas firsts 
sold at 1134; seconds at 78%; St. Paul and 
Omaha consols. at 104; Hannibal and St. 
Joseph convertibles at 111; Erie consol. 
seconds rose to 994; Ches. and Ohio series 
B at 78} and currency 6s at 47}; Canada 
Southern firsts at 1033; New York Ele- 
vated firsts at 117 and Metropolitan firsts 
at 105; Northwestern gold coupons 128@ 
130; Central Pacific first 1153}@117 and 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 7s 130i@ 
181; Wabash firs's 112@114. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS.—The closing 
quotations of Government bonds were as 
fhllows: 


Bia Asked. 
United States sixes, 1880, registered... 102% = 
Onited States sixes, 1890, coupon..... 102% — 
United States sixes, 188!. registered... 101% 101% 
United States sixes,4881. coupon..... 104% 104% 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 101% 101% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 101% 101% 
UoiltedStates 44s, 1891, registered.... 11154 112 
United States 444s, 1891. coupon....... 111% 112 
Onited States fours, 1907, registered.. 112% 112% 
Onited States fours, 1907, coupon..... 113% 113% 


United States currency sixes, 1895... 129 — 
United States currency sixes, 1996.... 130 - 
United States currency sixes, 1897... 181 — 
United States currency sixes, 1808... 182 — 
United States currency sixes, 1599... 183 - 


BANK STOCKS.—The latest quotations 
of bank shares were as follows: 


& 
a 
3! 
> 
- 
= 
a 


Mechanics’.... .148 


Mercantile...... 101 








Central Nat’l..120 - - 
Chatham....... 110 — |Merchants...... 136 ~~ 
City cease — |Mer. Exchange.100 os 
Citizens........107 — |Metropolitan. ..154 _— 
Continental....118 — |Nassau.......... 1m) =105 
First National.60) — Ninth Nat’l.... -- 
Fourth Nat’l...117 ~ 100 
I ocnscence 146 150 
German Am’n.. 88 — pad 
Hanover.... ... 120 123% 130 
ae 1399 — — 
ee tacccescas 120 — | 


The Mercantile Trust Company has been 
greatly strengthened by electing to its 
direction several new and very able men. 
The board now probably represents more 


capital and business influence than any | 


similar institution in New York. With 
such men at the helm as George D. Morgan, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, Russell Sage, Henry B. 
Hyde, Jay Gould, Solon Humphreys, 
Henry M. Alexander, Jonas M. Libbey, 
Sidney Dillon, William G. Lambert, John 
T. Terry, and others of like stamp, the 
wheels of success must move rapidly. The 
location of this corporation, in the Equi- 
table Building, 120 Broadway, is central 
and very desirable. 

DIVIDEND NOTICES.—The trustees 
of the Starr-Grove Silver Mining Co. have 
declared a monthly dividend of ten cents 
per share, payable Dec. 80th, at the office of 
the company in this city. 

The January coupons of the Oregon Rail- 
way and Navigation Ce. will be paid at 
maturity by the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Co., of this city. 

The quarterly dividend of 23 per cent. on 
the capital stock of the Metropolitan Ele- 
vated Railway Co. will be paid on and 
after Jan. 3d, at the office of the Central 
Trust Co. Also, at the same office and at 
the same time, the coupons of the half- 
yearly interest on the first mortgage bonds 
of the Metropolitan Elevated Railway Co. 
will be paid. 

The trustees of the Oriental Bank have 
declared a dividend of four per cent., pay- 
able January 3d. 

The Tradesmen’s National Bank will pay 
a dividend of four per cent., January 8d. 

The Murray Hill Bank has declared a 
dividend of $38 per share, payable Jan. 3d. 

The Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 


has declared a dividend of 3 per cent., pay-. 


able January 3d. 

The National Park Bank of New York 
has declared Shle January 84." "hn of 4 
per cent., payable January ota- 
tion for this stock on Monday wa#141 bid 
and 150 asked. 





[December 23, 1880. 








CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILWAY BONDS. 


New Yor«, December 20th, 1880. 

The price of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
PURCHASE MONEY FUNDING BONDS has been ad- 
vanced to 108 and accrued interest. 

These bonds, amounting in all to only $2,350,000, 
are a strictly first lien on the whole vast property, on 
which has been expended to this date upward of 
$50,000,000, with improvements of great importance 
now in progress. They are, on this account, a per- 
fectly safe bond for investment of trust funds or for 
reinvestment of United States Fives and Sixes, now 
maturing. 

The price of the SERIES A BONDS of the same 
Company also has been advanced to 100 and accrued 
interest. 

The improvement in the business and earnings of 
the road during the past year has been wonderful, 
considering that none of its Western rail connections 
have, as yet. contributed to its traffic. These will be 
adding largely tothe business revenues of the road 
after a few months, as they are rapidly approaching 
completion. 

The earnings for the past eleven months this year 
are as follows: 


For eleven months in 1880........ $2,439,690 52 
= - ” F Toes ccs 1,755,888 24 
re $683,802 28 


During the first six months in 1831 the direct con- 
nection to Louisville, via the Elizabethtown, Lexing- 
ton, and B'g Sandy Railroad, will be completed; also 
the connection to Columbus, Toledo, and the North- 
west, via the Scioto Valley Railroad; also the exten 
sion down the peninsula to Newport News; while 
other connections of great advantage are in process 
of arrangement. 

The lien of the A Bonds will extend over the Penin- 
sular Extension, while they have the same lien on the 
main lineasthe 8B bonds. Their interest {s payable, 
and has always been paid, in gold coin. We consider 
them an excellent investment. 

Considering the great improvement in this proper- 
ty, and the prosperity opening before it in the imme- 
diate future, there is no doubt that the holders of the 
“B” bonds, sow selling at about 78, and of the Curren- 
cy bonds, now selling at the very low price of 47, will 
receive their interest (now being paid in preferred 
stock) in money, in strict accordance with the terms 
made when the Company was reorganized, while the 
preferred stocks which they now receive will steadily 
increase in value. 

It would be well for holders of all the juntor securt- 
ties, including the common stock, toremember that 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Rallway, asa great East and 
West trunk line, which it will sc soon become, will 
have an earning capacity far exceeding its require- 
ments for interest on all the bonded debt of the Com- 
Pethe Purchase Money Funding Ronds. and the A 
Bonds, amounting together to on_, $41,350,000, have 
always paid their interest promptly, in cash, and are 
both a sure investment for the future. 


FISK & HATCH. 

Notre.—We pro e to issue, from time to time, 
short statements similar to the above fn reference to 
Railroad Bonds and other Securities with the charac- 
ter and merits of which we are familiar. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain 
lreland, and France. 

ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


E. A. NEWELL, 


859 Broadway 


(ONE DOOR ABOVE 17TH STREET), 
is exhibiting the largest and choicest stock of 
Men’s Furnishing Goods 
to be found in the City. 
JUST RECEIVED, PER STEAMER “ VICTORIA,” 
NOVELTIES IN 


ENGLISH 


HOUSE-ROBES, HOUSE-COATS, 
SilkHandkerchiefs, Mufflers, 
Scarfs, Umbrellas, 
Canes, etc., etc., 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 


No. 5 BROAD or 27 WALL STS., 
NEW YORK. 


Member of the New York Stock Exchange. 
A General Banking Basi tra cted 
Securities bought and sold on Commission, 
for cash or ou margin. 
Advances made on appreved collateral at 
he market rate. 


Deposits received subject to check at sight. 


4-per-cent. interest allowed on all daily 
balances. 














ex ted at Lendon, San Francisco 
Reston. Philadelphia. aud Baltimore Ex. 


P. §.—My New York Weekly Financial Re- 
port is mailed free of charge on application. 


1 BUY AND SELL 
City and County Municipal Bonds 
in the State of 
OHIO. 

Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Toledo, 
also cod dividend. municipal bonds. 
Bs Bis eae eees Boer a, Soe 
ing 7 and 8 per semi. 





D. A. EASTON, 
at BOODY, Mcl.ELLAN & CO., Bankers, 
Ne. 58 Broadwa y, N. ¥ 











wPoBE. 


“aQquudgdmHenmamenen 
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Mervantile Trust Company, 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


TWO AND ONE-QUARTER MILLIONS. 


CHARTERED 1868. 





This company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, Ad- 
ministrator, Guardian, Receiver, and in any position 
of trust. Also te act as Trustee for Mortgages and as 
Registrar and Transfer Agent of Stocks. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 


- DIRECTORS. 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, President, 

GEORGE D. MORGAN, Vice-President, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, JAY GOULD, 
SOLON HUMPHREYS, WILLIAM A. WHEELOCK, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, RUSSELL SAGE, 
JOHN T. TERRY, WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 
HENRY M. ALEXANDER, SIDNEY DILLON, 


WILLIAY R. GARRISON, WILLIAM H. SMITH, 
HENRY B. HYDE, JAMES M. HALSTED, 
THOMAS T. ECKERT, FRED. L. AMES, 
HENRY DAY, RICHARD IRVIN, Jn., 


WHITELAW REID, ROBERT GARRETT, 
JOSE F.DE NAVARRO, MARCELLUS HARTLEY, 
CHARLES R. FLINT, JOHN J. McCOOK, 
JONAS M. LIBBEY, ELBERT B. MONROE, 

B. F. RANDOLPH. 


EDWARD L. MONTGOMERY, Treasurer. 
HENRY C. DEMING, Secretary. 


CINCINNATI 


NORTHERN BB.) 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
Gold 6s, 


FORTY YEARS TO RUN. 
With Provision for Registration. 








We offer these securities after a careful examina 
tion, and consider them very desirable for investors. 
Further information will be furnished by 


CHAS. A. SWEET & C0, 
- BANKERS, 
No. 40 State Street, Boston. 
Atchison, 
Topeka, and 
Santa Fe R.R. 


40-YEAR 
SINKING FUND 


4 {-2 per cent. 


BONDS. 


FOR SALE BY 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO.; 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.; 
BREWSTER, BASSET & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


RICHMOND AND ALLEGHANY 


RAILROAD CO. 


FIRST. MORTGAGE 7s, 


DUE 1920. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 
WE OFFER THE ABOVE DESCRIBED BONDS AT 


PAR AND INTEREST. RRSERVING THE R T TO 
ADVANCE THE PRICE WITHOUT NOTI Tick.” 


CLOSSON & HAYS, 


11 NASSAU STREET. 











Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write A x. atten the old Banking 


HOWES s “COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET Ne Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & micy 


This house transacts a general Stock. ‘Commission 
business, wee very = 


ex 
Interest allowed on deposits at 4 per cent, payable 
on demand. - _e 





THE INDEPENDENT. 

















poe REPORT OF THE ORI- 


ENTAL BANK, on the morning of SATURDAY, 
the 1]th day of December, 1880: 














at , as hedul $1,607,760 06 
Du a rs of the 
bank, included in 
and discounts.............. $80,141 11 
Overdrafts, as perschedule............-++; 852 58 
ie from trust companies, state and 
national banks, as per schedule........ 18,876 69 
king-house and. _ as 
Tr 8c) ne fogs $80,000 00 
er real estate, as 
— 80,900 
Stocks and bonds. as per schedule........ 130.425 00 
ve cendocnqgabeccspers tboagectncsenccsoce 32,336 74 
. S. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of national banks.............-++++ 145,187 00 
Cash items—viz.: 
Bills and checks for the 
next day's exchanges... $165,842 76 
Other items carried 
cash, as per schedule. . 17,294 16 
—— 183,186 92 
Taxes ee paanieneeadoosonenes ae ¢ 
mn BOS... eeeveee ol 
_— 18,407 84 
DateBcccccccccccescescssncsnsnsgooceccees $2,212,391 77 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock, paid in cash 000 00 
Surplus So - 150,000 00 
Discount . 
 - a BS 
er pro! 
- 45,202 70 
Due depositors as follows— vi 
Deposits subject to Ge Pod gi, 683, 972 &4 
= certificates of d 
Leanne .Shvoreebsoous 1,670 15 
certified checks..........+ 
——_————_ 1,718,026 43 
Amount due not included under either of 
the above heads—viz.: Rents received.. 8,880 64 
Unpaid dividends.. 592 00 
andennensecetnenenestestinerny’ $2 s18.001 7 


Total. 
STATE OF New Yor 
WASHINGTON A 
W. STARKEY, Cashier of the Oriental 


K, CounTY OF New Yor 
A HALL, President, oa” CLINTON 


~—*. x bank 
valid 


Vv 
ts, a true statement of 
before the trons- 
action of any business on the lith dav of December, 
1880, to the best of | hi« Ranwledge ond belief. 
SHINGTO) HALL, President. 
CLINTON w. STARKEY. Cashier. 
verally subscribed and sworn by both deponents, 
the’ 13th f~ 4 of December. 1880. before me 
E. Keaor, Notary Public, N. Y. County. 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE MUR- 
RAY HILL BANK, — the morning of Saturday, 
the llth ped of December, 1880 : 
RESO RCES, 
Loans and 4 ts, as per 1 
Due from a of the bank, 
included in loans and dis- 


Overdratia. as per schedule..... 
Due from trust companies, state an 
tional banks, as per schedule..... . 
Bonds and mortgages, as per — 
a and bonds, as per a 











2388 2 


= 
2 S33 & 


& 
3 


Cash item 


Other itemea carried as cash, as 
per schedule 


Furniture and fixtures. 
Taxes pald 

Current exnenses. oe 
Suspense account..........++ eoee 









Surplus 





tes of deposit. 


Deposits subfect to check 
Demand certifica 
Certified checks 


Due trust companies. state and na national 
banks, as ner achedule............... 
Unpaid dividends................ 








Total 74, 
Stare or New Yorr, County oF New Yorr. as.: 
WILLIAM A. DARTING, President, and Al.BERT FB. 
GALF. Cashier of Murray Hill Bank, a bank located 
and Gotne business at 760 Third Avenue, in sa 


A. TOALE C 
Reverally subscribed and a = both deponents, 
the 14th day of December, 1880, » before me ‘nem 
xON, 
Notary Public, City and County of New York. 


ge REPORT OF THE BANK 
F THE METROPOLIS on the morning of Decem- 
ber 1ith, 1880: 


Loans and discoun 
Due from Lape 2 ot the 2 mane, includ- 
iscounte 

















ed in loans and discounts............... 214,088 05 
Radke cakednsséncentzbencamsouenn 574 4 
Dune from trust companies, state ane 

national banks. 872.899 18 
Real estate,....... 12,789 97 
Bonds and morte: 1,875 00 

sot ot 
v's S. lernl tender notes and circulating ; 
notes of natfonal ae isepdesassesesees 548,500 50 
Cash tteme—viz. 
Bills gna checks for next day's ex- 
Sc cunsnacesdendniseneceteces 274,182 61 
Other feomns carried as cash 5,219 #1 
Furniture and fixtures 2:00 00 
Taxes naid....... 2,051 44 
Current oppquess. de 17.554 20 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer. 6,000 
LIAB ES. $3,307,287 49 
cash. 
$97, 
7. 58, 104, 
Deposits subfect to check... .2,621,1 ade 
Demand certificates of de- onese 





23 
certified checks.... 28.730 &5— 2.673,772 39 
Due trustcomnantes.stateand nat.banks 318,096 88 
Cashier's checks outstanding............. 492 44 


$3,397 397,287 49 49 
State of New Tom, County of New York: 

Ro Scnect, President, and THropore Roorrs, 
Cashier, of Bank of the Metropolis, a banking associa- 
tion located =e doing business st New York. in sald 
county, being duly and severally sworn, each Ln 
himself saith that the foreroing | is In all respects at 
statement of the condition of the sald Bank hefore 
the transaction of any business on the morning of 
Saturday, the eleventh day of December, one thou- 
eand efcht handred and e eighty, In respect to each and 


ac- 
cording to the best of his knowledge and belief: and 
that the business of the sald Rank has been and is 
tr senctes at phe Tocouuan ofenen ald. 

verally su 1 an worn by both depop 
the 15th day of December, 1880. d _ 


Epwarp ©. Evans, No. 48. 
Notarv Public, N. ¥. Co. 
pout ppb ah ~~ 





COPPER KNOB MINING co 
MINES, GAP CREEK, ASHE CO., N.C. 
Capital Stock, $500,000. Shares, $1 each. 


Registrars cf Stock. Mint Trust Com 
G. B. Flint, oe Ly - 
. n wanes mm. firandreth, ie v e Pres 


OFFICE OF irae Seaakeiienat 








UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 


ENTH WARD BARE on Go morning of Sater 
day, the lith day of December 1880; 


RCES. 

depen dedacedoces coveces $485,405 47 

Due from directers of 

bank, ~ -—geanpelets loans 682,490 78 

odlscounts pase cackee sesreneenees 408 4s 
00 
00 
00 









jegal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of national bank 


8 
Bills and checks for the next day's ex- 

chan _— oe ececccccsccccecoccocesoccsoccceses 85,314 48 
Qeher i me carried as cash. 406 

ee peed Sarre 1,557 85 

Carre penses 4,501 31 
Seempet a. cheek. book v8 

pe a $611,587 84 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital oom, paid in cash. 
Discoun 






Total .....0..,hoosssccccssersorsccccceces 
STATE OF New YOR«, County oF New 
HENRY STEERS, President, and nas EB BROWN. 


k, duly 
owern. eae. for himself, wealth that mths Torego «<= 
port. ith the schedule accompanying the same, is in 

al Scecain atrue statement of the condition of ee 
said bank before the transaction of any b 
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Tug National Park Bank or New Yorx, 
* Nos, 214 anv 216 Broapway, 
New York, Dec. 2ist, 1880. 


A™ A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
Directors, held this day, a dividend of Four per 
Cent. was declared out of the earnings of the past six 
months, payable January 34, 1881. 
The transfer books will remain closed until Jan. 
10th, 1881. E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 


MrrrorouitaN ELEY Raval Rarway Co., 
ee 4 . nh 0. 71 Broadwa: 


SM, ee waste 














orn 
ks-wiil h be closed on the 23d - 
Se eR reg 
of Jan 

ISHN BOBY 

FFI OF STARR-GROVE 8 LVER 
O MINING COy No. 2 Nassau St., cor. AT St. 

New York, December 15th, 1680. 
DIVIDEND NO. 


The Board of Trustees have this day deciared the 
f $20,000, 





cents pe 


80th inclusive. JOHN R. 
Ww. 8S. CLark, President. 





aw llth day of December, 1880, to-the best of his 
knowledge and belief. HEN 2", fg President. 
CHA BROWN, Cashier, 
Severally subscribed and erorn, byt — deponente, 
the = _a of Decembe 


Tr, 
SWAINE, Nota’ "Public, KI Co., N. ¥. 
Certificate filed in New Pan ings 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Building, Chicago. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 


Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad panies, and other corpo 
rations. Correspond licited 

UEORGE W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-Pres, (New York. 
LUCIUS L. gt Ass't Vice-Pres. , Boston 
WILLIAM P TSON, See. and Treas., Chicago. 


$5,000 REWARD 


Is OFFERED BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSO. 
CIATION for the best improved CATTLE CAR, thus 
showing the very great public interest in this import 

ant subject. 

THE UNION LIVE STOCK FEEDING COMPANY, of 
No. 27 Union Square, New York, have secured the 
best, cheapest, and most practical devices for feeding 
and watering live stock on the cars without 
upnendins. which are readily and cheaply atapted to 
all stock-cars now in use, and, My ya opt 
ed and in use, will save millions of dollars annually 
to the stock-shipping industry, and all 
and gentlemen, who are interested in this hu- 
mane work are respectfully invited to call and 6x 
amine ee epereiien and spplication, and where the 
la = ts arise from its use. 

mpany is offering a “Mmited portion of its 
stock Ay a price which promises a aap return on the 
nvestment immediately guaran 


Utah and Pleasant Valley Railway 
First: Mortgage Seven per cent. Gold Bonds, 














can ea: jengely excess of its interest. Contract 
made with e Union poate for all coal not yy + 


We Sheldon & & Wadsworth, 
No. 10 Wall 8t., three h d thou. 


sand bonds at par and accrued interest. 
New York, Dec. Ist, 1880. 
H, P. DE GRAAF, President. 


WESTERN i» MORTGAGES. 
Bight P er Cent. 


TEREST SU sRANTERD. 
NATIONAL BANK OF OF COMMERCE, 
Security Large ond Productive. 


in ten a v. os made 3,960 loans, without the 








let to J. B. Ww 
Kaneas; or HEAR ire Nee 
roadway, 


re 
IN. Nanager, 
ew Yor 








DIVIDEND NOTICES. 





Orngcon RAILWAY AND NAVIGATION Commany 
No. 20 Nassau 8r., New Yorx, Dec. ATat0. 


pus COUPONS DUE JAN. od "1981. OF 
the bonds of the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company will be paid at maturity by the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company, No. 26 Exchange Place, 


New York City. 
HORACE WHITE, Tre Treasurer. 


MERcHANTS’ Excuanos Bagnenas Base 
or Teorey or New roan. 





ow 
APGAR, Cashier. 








[ae TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, December 17th,1880. 

A dlyidend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. will be paid te 
the stockholders of this bank on and after January 
8d, 1881. 

OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
Murray HILL Bank, OF THE City oF New York, 
New York, Dec. 14th, 1880. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS 
Bank have this day declared a dividend of §3 per 
share, payable on and after Jan. 3d, 1881. 
A. H. GALE, Cashier. 








ac. 18th, 1680, § 
— Dee. 18th, 1880. 


3% pivint RECTORS H y 
py My a tee of FOUR (4) 
CENT. from the net earnings of the — x as Saale, 
payable on and after Jenmary Ot, prox 

AREY, Cashier. 





Seensuase’s Gee. = 71 bgp Pt ay, 


. 1880. 
TH, COUPONS. oF THEE TIA LPLYEA 
interest on the F rigage Bonds of this 
Gomeens will tbe paid at | me rH ans he Central Trust 
Company 15 Nassau Street, New York, on and after 
the January next. By o order 
JOHN E. "popy. Treasurer. — 


METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RalILway Co., i” 





WESTERN pana TELEGRAPH Bag ld 
co Ew YorE, Dec. 8th, 1880 
RE... NO. 54. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon 
the capital stock of this Company from the net earn- 
ings of the three months ending December 3ist 
instant, payable at the office of the Treasurer, on and 
after the 15th day of January next, to shareholders of 

record on the 20th day of December instant. 

The transfer-books will be closed at 8 o'clock on the 
afternoon of the 20th day of December instant, and 
opened on the morning of the 17th day of January 
next. R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE, No. 145 Broapwary. 
New York, Dec. 7th, 
VIDEND NO. 


ATLANTIC AND Paciric TELEGRAPH watt 


ro guareeny 2 meeting of the Koard of Trustees 
of the ar ND PACIFIC TEI RURAPH COoM- 
PANY, he'd this day, a dividend of THREE-QUAR- 


TERS oF ONE PER CENT. upon the capital stock of 
was declared, payable from the 





net earni for the quarter ams de Nov, 30th, 1580, at 
- e office of the Tre per on and after the 80th day 
mber, 1 all all stockholder rs of record at the 


close of the Sronaior’ books at 3 o'clock Pp. M. on Satur- 
wm the 18th day of December, 1°80. 
3S Se books will be opened on the morning ot 
E. B. FOWLER, Treasurer. 


A A ICAN DISTRICT TEL 
fics} He OOF we OFFICES, PTY — 3 


ad! 4 NO, 7. 
New 


ORK, December 6th, 1880. 
The usual = sterty ee ‘of ONE AND THREE- 
ER CENT. on th eo ca _ tomes of the 





and 25 nm on the morning 
per y 0 er of the Board of Di 
8. W. CrorvuT, E. W. AN 
Treasurer. estdent. 
NION PACIFIC RAILWAY COM. 
BEY! —A DIVIDEND of ONE, AND ONE HAbs 
PER CENT. on the capital stock of che Untou Pacific 
Railwa: yr any will be paid on and —  Janneey 
st, 1881, stockholders on record r 15th, 
880. New. York stockholders will be valde "at the 
geton wo Company, 73 Broadway, New York, and 
Bosto ockholders at the company’s office, 
uitable fi Building, Boston. 
Bos ke will be closed December 15th, 1880, and 
reo ood anuary 
- HE ENRY McFARLAND, Treasurer. 
Boston, Dec. 4th, 1°80. 


OFFICE OF _— 'HICAGO, ST. PAUL, maa eg 
MAH. 














A RAILWAY ag 
TVIDEND OF ONE_AND. "THREE. 
v 
PUY AP As (1%) PER CENT. on the Prefe: 
ny has been declared, pa: ~] 


Jan. 24th, 1881. 
OFFice OF THE NEW CENTRAL Coal. Company, 
Nos. 6 aND 646 TRINITY BUILDING, 

RD OF DIRECTORS of this Co 
BOA oT of this Com- 
aay have this day declared a dividend of LF 
cent. (Two Dollars per Shere), payable January 15th 
1881. The toaneter ih closed January 8th 

med January 17th 
areas , GEO. H. ADAMS, Secretary. 


Sfyanetor books will close Dee. poe WER 4nd reo reopen 








SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVES? MEN'S. 


Saat & NINE PER CENT. GUARANTEEDO 


BY THE 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
First Mortgages upon Improved Productive Farms in the best localities 


in the West. Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. 


day of maturity in New York. 


Fall demand for funds is large 
sa neo 4 at — Kf 


lars, references, 
F. M. PERKINS, President. 


surplus of the choicest Eigh 
hi ‘ords or selection ee | discrimination. We take only the best, and 
guarantee absolvte satisfaction in the investment of every dollar dence 

for Cireu f and sample documents. 
N.F.HART Aaditor. 


J.T. WARNE, Vice-President. L. H. PERKINS, Sec’y. 


Interest and Principal paid on 


t and Nine Per Cent, 


. Wesolicit corresponde 


C. W.GILLEPT Treasarer. 
J. W. LATHROP, Gen’! Ageut, 
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Combined Subscription Commerrial. 


FOR THE 


WEW FUNDING LOAN. 


OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau St., N. Y. 


New Yorx, Decemrer 13th, 1880. 


As it is now probable that a new funding bill will 
be passed by Congress at an early day, and as it may 
be of the utmost importance for Banks and other 
holders of the Fives and Sixes of 1881, as well as for 
parties desiring to participate in the negotiation of 
the new bonds, to act promptly as soon as the Secre 
tary announces the terms of subscription, we would 
now offer, to all who may desire to join with us, the 
opportunity to combine their subscriptions with our 
own. 

By making a combination now of two to three 
hundred millions or more, we may be able to control 
the negotiation of the whole loan on terms equitable 
to all who may wish to secure a portion of the bonds, 
instead of its being controlled by a limited Syndicate 
the privileges of which would be accessible to but 
few . 

In this connection it will be well to remember that 
this will be the last loan the Government will have 
ocension to offer for the purpose of funding the 
bonded debt, and that all will be eager to secure an 
interest In It on this account, as was the case with the 
last of the “ Fours.” ; 

Books are now open at our office for recording sub- 
ecriptions, which may be madein person or by mail, 
and which will be received subject tothe Sllowing 
conditions 

Parties entering thia combination for the purpose 
of exchanging their Fives and Sixes of 1881, for the 
new loan will first be awarded the full amount of 
such exchanges, if so much ts obtained, and must be 
prepared to hand fn their bonds and receive the 
new bonds whenever called on by us to do so. 

National Rank subscribers having Fives and Sixes of 
1881 deposited to secure their circulation will for 
ward to us their papers, in proper form, when noti 
fied that the new bonds are ready for delivery, when 
the substitution will be made in the Bank Depart- 
ment, without charge or expense to them 

All such exchanges will be made on the basts of par 
and accrued Interest to the date of exchange for the 
Fives and Sixes, and the new bonds at the exact price 
at which they are obtained from the Government. 

Bankers and others subscribing for partictpation tn 
the combination, without exchange for Vives and 
fixes, will then be awarded the balance obtained, in 
proportion to the amount of their original subscrip 
tion, and the resulting profita will be divided among 
them in the same proportions. 

In case the bonds should not all be disposed of for 
account of the combination before the time expires 
covered by the contract which may be made with the 
fecretary of the Treasury, each subscriber must agree 
to be prepared to take up and pay for his proportion 
of the remaining balance snbseribed for and unsold. 

The management of the interests of the combina 
tion {a to be left in our hands, In case any prelimina 
ry deposit if required by the Secretary of the Treas 
ury, each subscriber must furnish his proportion of 
auch deposit. We are to have the privilege of retain 
ing for ourselves an undivided interest in twenty-five 
million dollars of the amount obtained, and the bal 
ance, after deducting the amount required to provide 
for the subscriptions for direct exchanges for Fives 
and Sixes of 1881, will be divided, pro rata, among 
the other subscribers remaining in the combination. 

It is understood, as part of this arrangement, that 
the bonds are tobe charged to the combination at 
their exact cost from the Government, and the total 
amount recetved from sales, together with any profits 
realized from interest, will be credited to the account, 
the reanlting profit to be divided among the cash sub- 
scribers remaining fin the combination, in proportion 
to the amounts awarded to each of them. 

For our services we shall charge a commission of 
one-eighth of one per cent. on the amount obtained. 

Any parties entering their names tn this combina- 
tion can withdraw at any time before the subscrip- 
tion Is made, If they desire to doso,on payment to 
us of half the commission, or one-sixteenth of one 
per cent., on the amount subscribed by them. In case 
no new funding loan should be authorized by this 
Congress, then this agreement to be null and void, 
and all subscriptions canceled. 

Holders of Fives and Stxes of 1881 will please use 
this form tn forwarding their subscriptions: 

We have............Pives of 1881,............8ixes of 
1881, which we desire to exchange, through you, for 
th» new Funding Loan, in accordance with the con- 
ditions named in your Circular of December 13th, 
1880, it being understood that, in case we shall have 
funded them into Fours or Four-and-a-halfs, or 
sold them, and notified you to that effect, before any 
subscription has been made by you, we can withdraw 
from this combination. 

Others than holders of Fives and Sixes, who may 
desire to participate with usin the subscription, will 
please signify their intention in the following form: 

We hereby request that you include fn any sub- 
scription which you may make for any part of the 
new funding loan which may be authorized by Con- 
gress the eum Of &........0:cccceceeeeeees for our ac 
count, in accordance with the conditions named in 
your circular of December 138th, 1880. 


Very truly, 


FISK & HATCH. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 

















FOREIGN IMMIGRATION. 


IF we were to speak in the strict sense, 
we should be compelled to call all the peo- 
ple of the United States, black and white, 
with the exception of the Indians, either 
immigrants or the descendants of immi- 
grants. Speaking in the limited and qual- 
ified sense, we call those persons immigrants 
who have come to this country and made it 
their home and the home of their descend- 
ants since the Revolution. The Revolu- 
tion, by dissolving the political ties that 
connected the American colonies with Great 
Britain and made them a part of the British 
Empire, gave to the people of the United 
States a distinct and separate existence in 
the family of nations. At the time of the 
Revolution the population of these colonies 
was less than three millions. According to 
the last census, this population has grown to 


about fifty millions, in a little more than a 
century. 

The larger part of this growth is by 
native births; yet it is estimated that since 
the Revolution some eleven millions of alien 
Passengers have arrived in this country. 
The actual immicrants who have come here 
and made this country their home eince 
1855 amount to 5,924,492, of whom 634.469 
are estimated to have returned to their 
native countries, leaving more than four 
millions, with their descendants, to enter 
into the permanent population of the United 
States. The United States have adopted a 
liberal system of naturalization, making it 
comparatively easy for an alien who desires 
to do so to hecome a citizen, and thus secure 
to himself all the privileges and immunities 
of a native-born citizen. In favor of the 
naturalized citizen, the Gover.ment has 
strenuously insisted that he had a right to 
dissolve his alleciance to his native country, 
and protected him as a citizen of the United 
States if he should revisit that country 
without the intention of remaining there. 
Upon this richt of expatriation, in onposi- 
tion to the doctrine of permanent allegiance, 
the Government has firmly insisted, and 
secured its recognition among the nations 
of Europe so far as citizens of the United 
States are concerned. 

An immense advantage, in the way of 
population and wealth-preducing power, 
has accrued to this nation by reason of its 
large foreign immigration. Lands, forests, 
rivers, and lakes are very material condi- 
tions of national growth; yet the grent ele- 
ment of a nation consists in the human 
beings who compose it. The strength of a 
nation lies in their brains, their bones and 
muscles. They are the operators and the 
workers, and without their skill and _ in- 
dustry natural advantages of soil and cli- 
mate yield no results, 

The true policy of this country is. hence, 
to encourage immigration from other coun- 
tries, no matter what may be the nationality 
or race of the immigrants. We would not 
except the ‘“‘ Heathen Chinese” from this 
principle, any more than we would the 
Trishman or the Frenchman. Our natural- 
ization laws sheuld be so modified that any 
human being, no matter from what quarter 
of the globe he comes, or what may be the 
color of his skin or the peculiar type of his 
religion, can, by residence and the proper 
oath of allegiance, make himself a citizen 
of the United States and of the particular 
state in which he resides. Wedo not be- 
lieve in any sort of discrimination amone 
those who wish to make this country their 
home and have the enterprise to come here. 
Let them come, and to them all let the 
Government extend an impartial protec- 
tion 





DRY COODS. 


THERE have been few changes in prices 
in the dry goods market since our last re- 
port Agents for the mills getting but few 
orders from jobbers, the demand has been 
licht, as is usual at this time of the year. 
Deliveries on previous orders have been 
liberal. 

Corron Goons.—The cotton goods mar- 
ket remains steady. Agents are filling re- 
corded orders; but new business has been 
comparatively light. Prices are steadi- 
ly held at the last advance and goods are 
generally sold ahead of orders. 

Reported shipments for the week com- 
prise 8,688 packages from New York, 43 
packages from Boston, and 93 packages 
from other ports; and 
Since Jan. Ist, 1390.199_208 p'k’g's, valned at. $9,615,909 
Same time tn 1879.1'5 209 p’k'e’s, valned at. 9 290.019 
Bame time tn 1878. 128 542 p’k’e's. valued at. 8,491 987 
Same time in 1877.124.789 p’k'g’s. valued at.. 8,160,178 

Brown and bleached sheetings are firm 
and in demand at advanced prices. 

Corset Jeans. — Moderate business at 
slightly firmer prices 

Ginghams remain quiet and little activity 
is expected till spring styles are out. 

Print-cloths are quiet and prices a trifle 
lower, though nominally unchanged. 
Condition of Fall River Market as fol- 
lows: quotations easy at 4 8-16 cents for 
61 squares, and manufacturers more gener- 
ally disposed to accept that price; and for 
60x56 cloths 8 11-16 cents. Production for 











the week, 150,000 pieces ; sales, 89,000 pieces; 
and stock on hand, 610,000 pieces, 
or an increase of 96,000 pieces. 

Cottonades have been less active than at 
our last review, owing to buyers having 
filled orders. 

Prints.—Prices are firm on all the best 
makes of calicoes, with only a moderate 
demand. 

Woo.en Goons are quiet, and but little 
demand is expected before the new year. 

' Fancy Cassimeres.—Heavy — in 
moderate demand, while light-weight goods 
have been less active. 

Worsted coutings are quiet. 

Overcoatings are in fair demand. 

Kentucky jeans are in less demand than 
they were last week. 

Satinets.—Lower qualities of heavy goods 
and mixtures have been in more active 
demand. 

Flannels and Blankets.—Good business 
done in each. 

Underwear and hosiery have been moder- 
ately active, and only in most staple qual- 
ities have regu shown any disposition to 
make up their spring lines. 

Foretan Dry Goops.—The imports for 
the week were: dry goods $1,532,504 and 
merchandise $5,875,881—a_ total of 

7 385. 


HOLIDAY NOVELTIES. 


AT Stewart&C 


are exhibiting a Superb Collec- 
tion of 


Fancy Articles, 
Dress Fabrics, 
Silks, Velvets, Shawls, 
Laces, Cloaks, Furs, 
Hosiery, Underwear, 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, etc. 


Thosein search of appropriate 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


at the Lowest Prices 


are invited to examine the un- 
equaled assortment now present- 
ed In our various departments. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., Sth and 10th 
Streets. 


OVERCOATS, 


ULSTERS, 


WINTER SUITS, 
AT PRICES TO SUIT ALL. 


COR. EIGHTH AVE. AND 23> STREET, 
GRAND OPERA-HOUSE. 

















HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 


787 and 789 Broadway, 
NORTHWEST CORNER TENTH STREET, N. Y. 


DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS, SATINS, AND VELVETS, 


DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
SUITS AND WRAPS, 
LACES, FANCY GOODS, etc. 
MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. OUR 
ILLUSTRATED FALL AND WINTER 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE, ON RECEIPT 
OF ADDEESS. 


aL Ter ee re 


{December 23, 1880. 


_~-—__—] 








cena 
A CARD. 


We respectfully announce that we have 
opened our last importation for this sea- 
son of Paris-Trimmed Bonnets and 
Round Hats, in the latest Winter Styles 
for reception and street wear, as now 
worn in Paris; also copies of the same 
and designs of our own manufacture in 
this city, which fay richness of materials 
and elegance have NEVER been equaled. 
We also include the popular Impeyan 
and Golden Pheasant Bonnets and Hats. 

In our varions departments we exhibit 
the materials of whichthe above are 
made and trimmed—viz., Plushes, Sate 
ins, Satin Surah, Velvets, Ribbons, Fan- 
cy Chenille Fabrics, Ostrich Plumes and 
Tips, Fancy Feathers, Oxcnaments in 
Jet, Steel, Gilt, ete. Alsoa full line of 
Beaver Hats, in all the new shapes, for 
Ladies and Misses, together with other 
styles, made in the Best manner (ready 
for trimming). of Velvet, Plush, Satin, 
Jetted Lace, and other Fancy Materials, 


in all the new colors, designed fer recep- 
tion and street wear. 

We also display in our Flower De- 
partment new designs in Corsage Boue- 
quets, Dress Garniture, Bridal Appoint- 
ments, etc. 

All the above goods are offered at the 
most POPULAR PRICES, as our superior fa- 
cilities in importing for our four estabe 
lishments, and as, in conducting our 
bu-iness we buy ant sell on a strictly 
cash basis, we are enabled to mxrke our 
prices beyond the reach of competition. 

We also call your attention to the 
enormous REDUCTIONS in the prices of 
Trimmed Hats of this season’s earlier 
im portations—viz. : 

Elegant Bonnets and Hats 

at $7, $8, $10, $12, and $15; 
reduced respectively from 
$12, $14, $16.50, $20, and $25. 

Also elegant Hats for Boys, Misses, 
and Children, at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

These goods are NoT, as may be sup- 
posed, on account of this reduction, 
shop-worn or undesirable ; but are FRESH 
coops, landed within the last twenty 
days. 

We shall be pleased to have you call 
and examine our stock. 


Very respectfully, 


J. ROTHSCHILD. 


NEW YORK: 56 and 58 West 14th St. 
BROOKLYN: Fulton St., op. Clinton. 
BOSTON : 32 and 34 Temple Place. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1022 Chestnut St. 
PARIS: 277 Rue Saint Denis. 


i880 JONES = 1840 


CHOICE WINTER COODS. 
35 Departments at Popular Prices. 
SUITS anp CLOAKS, A Hovuserurn’a Goons, 


BOYS’ SUITS. ao V o SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS 2 o GLASSWARE. 





LINENS. oa co CROCKERY 
SILKS. o o CHINA. 
— oa is] 
Oo a 
-° JONES *- 
+ * 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND | 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Sereet.| 





x 7: 
° JONES °° 
SHOES. re) o LACES, 
CARPETS. 0 9 “GLOVES. 
Urmouersay. oc o° HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. “o A © MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. Vv Gente’ Furnish’g G’ds. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
Send for New Winter Cat . 


WORSTEDS BY MALL 


Twenty Skeins, assorted colors, postage free, for 
25 cts. in stamps. W. C. ROGERS, 
91 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 








For New Terms for 1881 





see page 25. 





December 28, 1880.] 








LEGAL-TENDER AND BANKE-NOTES. 


THE annual report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency gives the following figures as 
to the amount of national bank-notes and 
legal-tender notes outstanding on the 1st of 
last November: 








National Legal-ten Aggre- 

Denominations. Bank-notes. der Notes. gate. 
contac $2,202,462 21,951,900 $24,247,362 
TWOS........ e000. 1,207,260 21,829,318 23,046,578 
Fives 99,910,760 67,132,183 167,042,808 
Tens... . 118,820,580 75,885,008 189,055,588 
Twenties 75,631,500 72,088,277 147,719,837 
Fifties 21,418,300 24,359,175 45,777,475 
One hundreds... 26,888,900 33,099,700 59,958,600 
Five hundreds... 639,500 16,126,600 16,765,500 
One thousands... 239,000 14,401,500 14,640,500 
Five thousands... —s. «...- « 565,000 565,000 
Ten thousands.. = ......6. 820,000 320,000 
Add for fractions 

of notes not 

presented or 

destroyed...... 15,129 15,129 

Pe einadveane $342,063,451 $347,681,016 $689,644,467 
Deduct for legal- 

tender notes 

destroyed in 

ee 1,000,000 1,000,000 

ie hawiines wwe $342,063,451 $346.681,016 $683,744,467 


The aggregate amount of the two kinds 
of notes was, on the date named, $688,744,- 
467, against $681,815,520 in 1879 and $666, - 
$23,137 in 1868, showing an increase of 
paper circulation in the country since the 
last of these years. The total amount of 
one and two-dollar bank-notes on the first 
of November, 1880, was $3,499,722, while 
the total amount of legal-tender notes of 
the same denominations was $43,783,318. 
The aggregate of both kinds of notes was 
$47,283,040. These notes, with the frac- 
tional silver currency. and the silver dollar, 
which the people treat as a nuisance that 
they would be glad to get rid of, constitute 
the small change of society. The one and 
two-dollar bank-notes must soon disappear 
altogether, unless the law be altered which 
forbids the issue of any such notes after the 
resumption of specie payments. These 
notes are now seldom seen, and those that 
are outstanding will soon be destroyed by 
simple wear or be redeemed. 

The proper thing to be done is to pay off 
and withdraw all the legal-tender notes, and 
let the banks supply and redeem the paper 
circulation of the country, in such denom- 
ations as. will best suit the public conven- 
ience. This ought long since to have been 
done and Congress cannot set about doing 
it a moment too soon. 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MowrDay Fventxe. December 20th, 1880, 
—e 


















e PRINTS, 
BOR cccccsédinis 6 Manchester . aa 
American......... -» 64 Merrimack, D. ere. 
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BLEACHED SHEZTINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
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it has no EQUAL. 
Agents for New York City, 
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No. 250 Canal Street. 
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For Appropriate and Useful 


HOLIDAY GIFIS 


WE OFFER OUR 


Unenwaled Assortment 


TURKISH 
PERSIAN RUGS 


at very low prices. 


CARPETS 


AND 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


of every Gossetgtton: 


649, 651, and 655 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





GREAT SALE OF 


LACE CURTAINS 


IMPORTER’S ENTIRE STOCK. 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT EVER OFFERED AT RE- 


TAIL. 10,000 PAIRS, AT LESS THAN COST OF 
IMPORTATION. 


Nottinghams from One Dollar per pair 
to the Finest Real and Antique Lace 
Imported, 

CURTAINS, Fi ae i in Aer rs | and REAL LACE 


he newest 6 ~ 4 in RAW SILKS, SATEENS, 
“tate etc., etc. 


feces of Jute, in Raw Silk effects, — 50 cents 
50 pieces of 


tio 
WINDOW CORNICES and CORNICE-POLES, of all 
s les, inceding the PATENT ADJUSTABLE COR 
NICE, which will fitany window. 


ey ni Ku 


189, 191 Sixth Avenue, cor. 13th Street. 


=|\CARPETS. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES IN ALL THE DIF- 
FERENT GRADES OF OUR IMMENSE STOCK, PRIOR 


Druggets, Druggets, Druggets. 


To close out 
facturer’s entire ave ok, ll be. be be 0 ered at less than cost 


of uction. and sizes, newest designs 
and colorings. 6 


WASTE SILKE. 


Send =A hs 4 postage stam for one oun f 
wing Sil Assorted Colo 80 
yards in in each fe feta in lengths from o; 


yy 
rie ding 8 ante per Send for Circular about 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 











FASHION 


Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway. N. Y. 


DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 





FOR SALE BY 


Price 90 cts. a Yard. jana by au First- 


AeKolDcONSTABLE® co, G2 inches wide; Satinfinish both|class Dealers 








es; very heavy ; soft asdown;|throughout the 
all mode shades; su 
broider for table or P 


rb to em-| ,ation 
0 covers. 











Insurance, 
A LIFE INSURANCE DON QUIXOTE. 


Tue January number of Harpers’ Maga- 
gine contains a brief article—much too long, 
however, for its quality—which is a 
“drive” at life insurance, and is at once 
80 sweeping in the conclusions it conveys 
as well as directly states, and so marked, 
withal, by positive errors in facts, that it 
should not be permitted to pass unchal- 
lenged. The first of the latter we find as 
early asin the second paragraph, which states 
that ‘‘the United States assures 2,705: mil- 
lions on 1,100,000 lives.” The largest 
amount ever in force in all companies oper- 
ating in this state was 2,114 millions on 
805,000 policies, the number of lives, of 
course, being considerably less. Allowing 
reasonably for companies not admitted 
here, the statement is evidently largely 
exaggerated. By a citation a little further 
on it appears to have been borrowed from a 
Iondon publication. Paragraph 4 states 
that thirty-six companies have been started 
since 1861 in this state alone. This is an 
error of three. 

Further on, we are told, as to the “ load» 
ing” for expenses, that ‘‘instead of com- 
puting it, as they should, upon the net pre- 
mium, they make a charge amounting to 
one third of the gross or office premium.” 
The wicked companies! The loading being 
in every instance a fixed number of da¥ars, 
how any difference arises whether it is con- 
sidered as a certain percentage of the entire 
gross premium or as a larger percentage of 
the net premium does not appear. Imagine 
the net or mathematical premium 75 cents, 
and the gross or loaded one one dollar; 
then conceive the sinfulness of men who 
‘make a charge amounting to” 25 per cent, 
of the gross, instead of making it, ‘‘ as tucy 
should,” 83 per cent. of the net! But, in- 
asmuch as the gross premium is computed 
by adding a percentage to the net, and 
G6innot be arrived at without doing so, the 
eagerness of the assailant has led him into 
a foolish piece of foggy statement. ‘In 
1871 [says the writer] lapse and surrender 
swallowed up 93 per cent. of the number of 
policies that were terminated in the New 
York business.” On the contrary, the per- 
centage so terminated was only 66 in the 
companies of this state and 61 in other state 
companies operating here. The error is not 
less bald because quoted from Prof. Van 
Amringe, of Columbia College; and possi- 
bly, if this self-appointed champion of the 
public against life insurance companies had 
sought his facts more at first hand, he 
would not have run a tilt at so many wind- 
mills. His care in authorities may be 
inferred from his remark that ‘‘ the latest 
state returns are for 1878”; and yet he 
quotes, but with some verbal inaccuracies, 
which, although trivial, indicate that he 
copied from a copy—from an article in the 
International Revieo of July last—at which 
time data for 1879 were procurable by tak- 
ing pains. 

The most hostile, as wellas scandalously 
incorrect charge, however, is contained in 
these sentences: ‘‘A life policy, if it is kept 
up, becomes a trap which screws tighter 
and tighter till liberation comes by death. 
A friend of mine has already paid on a 
life policy for $10,000 the sum of $13,000 
in premiums. Counting interest at the 
legal rates on these payments, he is already 
some $15,000 out of pocket; and, though 
he is no longer young, he bids fair to be 
called upon to pay premiums for more than 
afew years to come.” Now we cha!lenge 
this statement as impossible. We have 
already shown (INDEPENDENT, Nov. 4th, 
1880) that only in the very rarest case can 
the gross premiums equal the face of the 
policy. The reference to a further esti- 
mated loss of interest seems to prohil it the 
supposition that the policy referred to is on 
the part-credit plain; but it is true that on the 
half-note plan premiums and interest might 
swell to more than the policy. Yet the fact 
should not be overlooked that even in such 
case the party has the benefit of the use of 
the half-premium which he docs not pay. 
We can conceive of aca*°f aman who 
has paid a few premiums on one or more 
short-term endowments, then dropping 
them, also losing a policy or two in failed 
companies, and in such ways reaching net 
results such as are stated; but if such is the 
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explanation the disingenuousness of the 
writer is most marked. If a note-policy is 
referred to, the mention of interest is nfis- 
leading, and the omission to say that the 
credit plan has been abandoned is also dis- 
ingenuous, In the form in which this case 
is put we pronounce it either a mistake or 
a fabrication, and challenge it as an unreal 
one. We will givea handsome reward for 
its verification. 

The article rehashes old fallacies, half- 
truths, and statements which have the 
effeet of falsehoods by being incomplete. 
It is easy to make a lie of a truth by show- 
ing only part of it. Here, for example, is 
the old charge that agents get all the money: 
* During five years, 1867—1871, the author- 
ized companies of New York State paid 
40 millions to agents, and but 75 millions 
during the same period for losses and 
claims.” Well, what of it? During 1879 
the companies received 30 millions in pre- 
miums, and paid 15 millions back in all 
ways. Did they steal or sequester the rest? 
During the term above mentioned the 40 mil- 
lions to agents were paid on at least 1,200 
millions of new business procured, as well 
as on renewals of old policies. Comparing 
agents’ commissions with death-claims in 
this way is joining two things which have 
not the least matural relation to each other. 
Next, we come upon the familiar old 
charge that not one-quarter (or thereabouts) 
of receipts is ‘‘ever” returned to policy- 
holders, Thus: “Mr. Wright estimates 
that%f 100 millions paid annually in pre- 
miums to all American companies about 
ove fourth is annually returned to the be- 
neficiaries.” Mr. Wright has not been very 
good authority for many years past. The 
‘‘annually” here has a significance which 
the general reader would surely overlook, 
and we will just hint at it by citing the re- 
mark of this writer that notone of the 
companies ‘‘ has yet reached the critical 
period of its career, the age when heavy 
pressure from death-claims might be expected.” 
The following summary of business of all 
companies doing busingss in this state for 
the thirty years 1847—1878 may be profit- 
ably examined: 


Premium receipts 
Other receipts 


+ $1,069,894,030 
248,070,587 


",817.874,617 


BOERS FOOCIB cc cccccveccscceccococseccs 


204,150,027 


Paid for claims (22.32 per cent.).. 
Paid for dividends (15.28 per cent,).... 20) 262,546 
Paid for lapsed and purchased policies 

ee SRS. ... .. cccowssncnan Gasede 170,906,902 
Paid polfeyholders (50.57 per cent.)... 666 410, 075 
Paid stockhoiders (0.51 per cent.)... 6,689 857 


Paid expenses and taxes (15.58 per 
cent. saeebeh aoees we esse 205,420,668 
Total expenditures (66.66 per cent.)... 


~ 878,590,600 
Present assets, less capital (30.2) per 
ie wesncesvaccasevinnsdentscsoenscsses 890,128,644 


These ratios are of the several items to 
the total receipts. The ratios of the several 
items of outgo to total expenditures are: 
claims, 88.49; dividends, 22.91; purchased 
policies, 19.46; (total to policyholders, 
75.86); to stockholders, 0.76; taxes and 
expenses, 23.38; total, 100 per cent. 

During 1878, says the article, 11,357 poli- 
cies terminated by death and expiry, and 
57,895 by lapse and surrender. These 
figures are correctly quoted; but it is not 
true that the last-named represent the ‘‘fail- 
ure of 151 millions of insurance.” Only the 
‘present value” of this amount was lost, at 
most; and against this are to be offset two 
facts, both of which are among the large 
number of significant facts entirely omitted 
—uamely, the cost of ‘‘carrying” these 
policies during their existence was consid- 
erable, and inured to the benefit of the 
holders, and more than 17 millions was 
directly repaid in that year to them, as pur- 
chase money on these very policies. That 
this writer treats all premiums paid on 
abandoned policies as mostly what he calls 
‘profits’ remaining to the companies, as 
though the companies were anything else 
than the policyholders themselves, is only one 
of his many fallacies. Turn back to the 
* estimate" from Mr. Wright, above cited, 
and compare it with these figures of all 
business done in 1878 by the companies 
reporting to this state: total income, $80,- 
463,000; total outgo, $72,128,000; paid to 
policyholders, $60,886,000. “‘ The agents 
receive at least 15 per cent. of the whole 
premium payments,” says the article, and 
‘the community is still paying to them a 
tax of probably ten millions per annum.” 
The commissions paid in 1871 were $7,798,- 
000, or 8} per cent. ; in 1878, $3,068,000, or 
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54 per cent.; in 1879, $3,383,000, or not 
quite 6 per cent. on the premiums. Set 
this against the writer's guess that the 
amount is “ probably ” ten millions and “‘at 
least 15 per cent.” Compare also his ‘‘ex- 
pert estimate” that 18 per cent. is ‘‘suf- 
ficent, even under the present lavish sys- 
tem, to pay all the legitimate expenses of 
management,” with the summary above 
given, which shows that 15} per cent. did 
pay all expenses, ‘‘legitimate” and other, 
during 1847—1878. 

It is grossly disingenuous, while. profess- 
ing to treat of the situation of to-day, to 
omit any reference to the fact that nearly 
all of the vices and losses on which the 
writer dwells were during the speculative 
period of paper inflation, and much of it 
all was in companies both started and fin- 
ished during that time. That life insur- 
ance needs reforming is true enough; but 
such wholesale sensational and ignorant 
denunciation as this can lend no aid in re- 
forming it. On the contrary, the only ef- 
fect natural to follow is the creation of more 
disquiet and an increase in the abandon- 
ment of policies which the writer professes 
to deplore. The wholesale and indiscrim- 
inate assailant is as harmful to public inter- 
est as the thick-aud-thin eulogist. Such 
treatment of the subject as this is ill-timed 
and is the work of the friendship (if it is 
friendship) from which wise men desire 
deliverance. That it is found in a popular 
periodical of wide circulation, whose con- 
ductors, unfortunately, have been deceived 
into yielding their pages to a grossly in- 
competent writer, is our only reason for 
thinking it worth notice. 
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THIRTY-THREE co-operative associations 
in Ohio have made statements in whole or in 
part of their affairs to either the Insurance 
Commissioner or the legislative committee 
having them under examination. The re- 
turns show that these thirty-three associa- 
tions have assets amounting to $47,601, 
and liabilities amounting to $54,441, show- 
ing a nice little deficit. The total income 
was $269,876, of which $135,635 was paid 
out for management expenses. As the 
total amount paid for death losses was 
but $178,703, it will be seen that it cost over 
seventy-five per cent. of this amount for ex- 
penses. In other words, it cost 75 cents to 
pay each $1 ofloss, As the average ratio 
of expense management tc each $100 of pay- 
ments made by policyholders and members 
of all the regular life companies is about $20, 
while the same ratio in the co-operatives is 
over $50 to each $100, it will be readily seen 
how life insurance is ‘‘cheapened” by the 
co-operatives, tosay nothing of the matter 
of security— the prime object of insurance 
— in institutions which have several thou- 
sand dollars less of assets than liabilities, — 
Investigator. 


.-The total fire premiums received by 
the La Caisse Ins, Co. in the United States 
for the four years ofits American experi- 
ence were $1,243,543. Losses and expenses, 
same time, $1,265,730. Don’t blame the 
Company for retiring from this unprofitable 
country.— Coast Review. 





INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dossis, Sec’y. Tage. Mackwer, Treas. 











Assets, Jan. 1st,1880 (par vaiues)....... $33,804,261 13 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,448,746 03 
Surplus, including dividends of 1880..... $2,355,515 10 


Surplus on New York Standard } 
Market Value of Assets......... f creceees 96,012,528 64 


. Dmectors. 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B.C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amai Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 
F.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H. Wright. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 
No. 137 Broadway, New York. 
—————————————————— 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 25. 








Money invested in an INCON- 
TESTABLE Equitable Tontine Sav- 
ings Fund Policy furnishes absolute 
indemnity, and beéomes within a 
specified term the source of a profit- 
able income; while premiums paid 
on policies loaded with arduous and 
technical conditions, or paid to 
irresponsible associations, offering 
“cheap” insurance, too often in- 
volve expense, ending with disas- 
trous losses. 

Tontines and all other forms of 
policy ars issued by the EQUI- 
TABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


120 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








Established 1853. 





JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


The princi features 0! are ABSU-. 
LUTE SECURITY ECONOMICAL WAN AGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Isewed. 
~~ JAMES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Gnevetare, 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Aetyary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 




















ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report, 

RELIABLE, Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best oe. 

Local Agents wanted in SS. ry city and large Town 

Apply t to this Com 


Cc. ¥Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 





H. STOKES, Pres’t. 
J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y. 





1825. 1880, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Gash Capital... ......cc.00s $100,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

ca Tah wabitnd aa nema 804,038 88 
Garplas.......cccccccce esecses 807,073 23 


$2,011,112 11 
DEVEREAU X, President. 


ELL, Hone 
Jo oun LE. THOMSON. Ase’t Sec. 


METROPOLE INSURANCE c0., 


Fully Paid Cash Capital, $1,000,000, 
itional urity to policy 

$30 000,000 ot jrockholdere’ obligations and the Fighd 

awe o 


Untrep STATES Orrices, Boston, Mass., 
JOHN oa PAIGE. Resident Manager. 


TRUSTEES IN BOSTON FOR aa UnIrep rtm. 

H. H. HUNNEWELL, Esq., Messrs. H. H. 
wel 

EO. M. BARNARD, Esq., of Messrs. Geo. M. Barnard 


— 
P. HUNT, ; President Atlas National Bank 
= and President F’the Sou’ th Boston Iron Co. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 


Zest pate i carer 5.653 £8 
Sum, BsUGB....cccccccocccesecoeee 


Total Assets, July 1st, 1880..91.741,041 83 


B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
LANE, Vice-Pres’t and See’y. 





conn 
WM. G. CRO 








1. REMSEN 





| December 23, 1880, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yor«, January Sith 1830. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, y, oubentt the following a x4 its 
affairs on the 31st of December, i 
Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from —— RF meds 1s87¥, to Slst De- 


haogseoconsosesagesaooancces 098,006 58 
ies op oe not marked off ist ram 
beccevccceseceossssnecceccs 1,671,981 91 

Po cent Marine Premiums...... $5,371,048 49 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

R ; nor u ~4 Fire disconnected 

with Marine 
Premiums Marked « off from Ist January, 

187), to 31st December, 187))..... ..... 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... -. $1,524,'31 06 
Returns of Premiums and Expenser $8 0,:36 77 


The ‘vompany has the following Asserts, 


United a and State of New York 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 





Six per Cent. In erest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives,on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the t so red ble will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. ts declared on the net 
earned premi of the y for the year ending 
Sist December, 167', for which certificates will be 
issued ou and after Tuesday, the fouith of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 














TRUSTEES, 

tices DENNIS, - EDNCND W CORLIES, 
C IN ~C 

H. H. MOO) JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS ALEXANDER V. UAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTUKN 
JAMES LOW. HARLES H. MA ALI, 

AVID LANE, GEORGE LAN 

GO N W. ROBERT L. STUART, 
EDWIN D MORGAN, JA 3 G. DE FOREST, 
Wm. 8S GIS, JERICK CHAUNCEY, 




















‘ E Y ic 
CHA LES v 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, ; SD LEV! ERICH, 
H 4 
0. 


Ww, 1 iy H 7 
WIL’ LAM E. DODGE, PE pein 
ROYAL PHELPS MLAS CODbINGTON, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE x “THURBER, 
C. A. HAND, A. A. RAVEN 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
AM H. WEBB, HENRY | Son LINS, 
CHA P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. Hh. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
a A. | RAVEN. 3d Vice- ‘President. 


CONTINENT AL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts its business wnder the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


—o—- 

Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 
Buildings, { and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


ee te 

Reserve for Reinsurance ot 
Outstanding Risks.......... 

Reserve, representing all other 
claims and undivided profits..... 


1,132,518 323 
240,351 16 


Cash. Capital.........0.....cccccecee 1,000,000 00 

Unalleted Surplus (reserved for 
contingencies)................000ees 65.000 00 

Risen cccccthncsescscncccses 1,040,319 28 


Gross Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


United States Bonds -y Pm tg value..¢1, songie 00 
State and = Bonds and 1; 827 00 


GEE GR ROME... ccgcccesececcocececgecccccogne 2408) 58 
Demand Las, (on, ase and Bonds, 
WOOFER BBIZ DEE FO)...00 cvccccccgesescccece 235,205 00 
wonte age ES Poni’ by "Real Estate, worth 
\ seniieniiatitte, Minkiheintinhienene " 673,000 00 
ne um Lay EN buildings in New York 
SE chcsaenunpenhidenetaeerruedn 677,500 00 
Pountmenn due—unpaid and in course of 
TE 150,3°9 58 
terest and Rents accrued... ............ 42,130 60 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 


A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN E OARI Ey Generai Agent. 


DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 
F. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


bene CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
‘$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. 8S. PARSONS, 
Presid 
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THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, - - - - + $39,000,000 
Surplus, -.- - - - 7,600,000 
45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1, A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these poiicies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nive million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 

The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 


7 s 
4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 

The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1873; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,538,303 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 
ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the ‘‘ hard times,’’ better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from the highest point reached 
since the panic of 1873, has been vearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while in the NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been> only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly six million dollars, 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus; a large increase in premium receipts ; a large increase in 
qnterest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued andin force; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
is collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was buf $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent, of the Company’s entire assets, being the lowest 
ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New YorkE Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four percent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New York Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restr « 
tions ; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plain 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keep 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
fe ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed cn technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


‘A Non-Contesting Company.” 





MORRES FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. O’DELL, Sup’t of Agencies 


ae Tuck abe 7, MD. } wedical Examiners 





The Iudependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


$2 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 * (6 mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 4 (3mos.), 8 . 75 
4 > (1month), “ “ 35 
2 » (2weeks), “ ~ 20 
1 Number (iweek) “ S 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, ° 3.50 
52 ” after 6 months, 400 


&@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIs- 
TER&D LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an ab P 4 i losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 

d by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to ote 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to torward 
what is due for the a year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts tor money 
remitted to RENEW supscriptions are indicated b¥ 
the change in the date of expiration on the liitle yel 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fieet Street, 
fre our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. 
Tess THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 








NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


}, Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-oftice—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is respunsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages. or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and coliect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

5. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapeis and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and lesving thom uncalied for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. KACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines w the column.) 
fe inary Advert: 
e 






8 (one Month... sc. 





18 (three months)ise. (three months)s0e. 
2% * (six ie. 26 (pix = ‘ae 
53 «(twelve “* ).50c.'52 (twelve “ tide. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 

DB, sc cnrcheninemtigebtveitenchessceesesenbonen $i. 

4 times (one month)...........-.0cccceceeeeeel he. 

+ Nolin ree months). Bic, 

_— = a nee: Se, 

“ (twelve “* Decceeecccocccccsocccees we 


LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
RrLiGious NorTIcEs. FIrry CEN1S A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
lines, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in adv ‘ 
Address all letters to = — 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Bex 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


iss, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$8.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 








Reg. Price, 
Agriculturist..,.............-....81 2% $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Montbly).... 270 8 0 
Atlantic Monthly................ 3 50 4 Ww 
Demorest’s Magazine.......... -- 260 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 50 400 


Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 8 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 2 60 3 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book......... oon 1H ' 9 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 
“ ~ Weckly....... dense. 8350 400 
ss PO asrdtakadeseces opene Oe 400 
“ Young People (Weekly). 135 150 
Home Journal.......... siepdoheas 1 7 2 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 2% 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 8 00 
Natioval Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 2 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine...... cooee» 20 =. 00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 8 50 400 
Weekly Tribune..............+- -- 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 200 
Tie HOY bes dass Seccccce vosa Gael 1 50 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 5¢ 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.}. 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream............... 350 400 
EclecticMagazine................ 450 500 
Waverley Magazine........ betes 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 75 100 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work....... . ecscoce ame. 8@ 
Arthur’s Mlustrated Home Mag- 
CBNMNG oc go cvcccccccccesccccces 1% 200 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


“The foremost igious newspa, nited 
Staten—soaarm CooK. toaaiice 

THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, culti- 
vated people. It discusses fearlessly cur- 
rent questions of religion, philosophy, and 
politics. It welcomes fresh trath irom any and 
every quarter. It has more special depart- 
ments than any other vewspaper, It pub- 
lishes more religious discussions than the 
Teligious reviews, more poetry and stories than 
the popular monthlies, and gives more general 
information than any annual cyclopawdia. It 
has a larger corps of famous writers than any 
other journal of any sort in the country. It 
makes strong friends of those who read it, 
TRY IT FOR THIS YEAR. ’ 

THE INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of 
the public on three grounds, as follows: 

Ist. It is the —— religious newspa- 
per published in the world. . 

2d. It employs as contributors more 
able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any other weekly newspaper. 

3d. It gives its readers a wider range 
of topics and more and fuller depart- 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 

Tue INDEPENDENT consists of 52 pages, 
neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear 
type (we stereotype the pages weekly, and, 
hence, every issue is really printed with new 
type) and on good paper and mechanically it is 
unexcelled. 

The list of our contributors embraces names 
which are known the world over. We may 
mention some of them. 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
Secretary CARL SC 


Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER. D.D. 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 

R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D.. UL.D., 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Rev, IN 


: . IELD. 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 
Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D, 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMR, LLD., 
A. 8. PACKARD, Jr., M.D 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
LER, D.D R 


T. L. CUY % ARY CLEMMER, 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, HENRY JAMES, Jr. 
R. H. STODDARD, Fev, S. W. DUFFIELD, 
F. B. SANBORN, SARATI O, JEWETT. 
R, W. DALE. D.D., Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. C. HW. DALI, 
Prof. C. A. YO HORACE FE. SCUDDER, 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK JOAQUIN MILLER. 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Prof. C. M. MEAD 
“GAIL HAMILTON C. P. CRANCH. 
Rev. DAVID SWING J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, irs. S.M_R. PIAT?. 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., ACHEL POMRROY 
C.8. ROBINSON, D.D., —- Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, ALFRED B. STREET 
“H. H..” JAMES GRANT wiaon, 
JEAN INGELOW ev OS. K. REF: 

*, HURST, D.D., 7. C. WILKINSON, 


ma. J. F. rof. W.C, 
MES J. JARVES GEO. DUFFIELD. D.D 
7RUSAN COOLIDGE,” Prof. A. H. SAYCE 


1 3 Prof. F. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
E TERRY COOK, Rev. DAVID MACRAR, 
RAY PALMER, D.D., FRANCES F. WILLARD, 
Hon. AL DO J.M. BUCKLEY, D.D. 
J. J. PIATT. Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D., 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 
CELIA THAXTER, DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
JANE G. SWISS) RB. G, NOUTHP TP, 
BRET RARTE, SIDNEY LANJER 
A. BRONSON ALCOTT, H. W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
Pres. JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN FOX, 
PAUL T, HAYNE, Pres. JAMPAF, THTTLE, 
L.A . TAI 4 
Bin M RICH, Prof. C. H. TOY. D.D.. 
ELLA FARNAM. Mra. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 
Prof, J. D. DANA, LL.D., 


There is no question of prominence in relig- 
ion, politics, science, education, finance, or any 
other department of human knowledge which 
Tue INDEPENDENT does not discuss. It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Re- 
search, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and | iterary News, the Sundav-school, 
Education, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arte. the movements of ministers, Personali- 
ties, News of the Week, Financial and Com- 
mercial matters, Weekly Market Reports, 
Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market, 
Prices Current, Flowers, Farming, and In- 
surance. In its religious department ft gives 
news and statistics of sll denominations of 
Christians, everywhere. In fullness, accuracy, 
and comprehensiveness this department is wn- 
equaled. Several pages of stories and poems 
adapted to Old and Young are given every 
week, with a column of Puzzles. 

From time to time sermons by eminent min- 
isters are published. The current topics of the 
day are discussed in our editorial columns 
freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to 
state our opinions. 


OUR NEW TERMS FOR i881. 
One subscription one year, in advance. ..63 00 
For 6 months,-$1.503 for 3 months.... 0 75 
One subscription two years, inadvance. 5 00 
One subscription with one NEW subscrib- 

er, both in advance, in one remittance 5 00 
One subscription with two NEW sub- 

scribers, all three. in advance, in one 
FOMILCANCEE..... oo cc cccccccsccccccessics 700 
One subscription three years in advance 7 00 
One subscription with three NEW sub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 
FOMILANCE 2. cccccccccccccccccsscsece 
One subscription four years in advance. 
One subscription with four NEw sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one re- 
MUGAMOG. 6050.08.265000 er cnncsartenerss 1 
One subscription five years in advance..10 00 
Any number over five at the same rate, 
invariably with one remittance. 
Sample Copies free upon application. 
These reduced prices ($2 00 for a year’s sub- 
scription in clubs of five or more) are lower than 
any of the standard religious weeklies, though 
the paperis very much larger and better, as com- 
rison will show. Subscribe now, with your 
riends, and get the low rate. We offer ne 
premiams. Addiess 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York City. 
P.-0, Box 2787. 
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“SAM’L BUDD 


1,101 Broadway, cor. 24th st., 
New York City, invites atten- 
tion to his superb assortment 
of goods for gentlemen’s wear 
selected abroad specially for 
first-class trade, and unequall- 
ed for richness,sty le or beauty 

Dress Shirts are Mr. Budd’s 
specialty. Customers pro- 
nounce them the best made. 

Special orders for goods 
made here or in Europe 
promptly attended to. 

An established reputation of 

over twenty years guarantees 
honorable dealing. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the ea 


Tho Largest Establishment in Existence. 


Warerooms ; Steinway Hall, W. Y. 


BURT’S SHOES. 
The Best Shoes 


ARE THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN C. BURT. 
BEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
£87 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
whoare his 
SP CIAL AGENTS, 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price. List. Goods 
forwarded by 
mail or express, 
All orders will 
seasve _promee 
tenth 












Plense me -ntion 
this publication, 





__PICTURES, STATION ERY, 


CHRISTMAS. “1880. 


“WHAT PRESENT SHALL I GIVE MY 
FRIEND?" 


A high-class Engraving, costing when 
Sramed $10 to $50, or a fine Htching, costing 
Jrom $3 to 320, makes a very appropriate 
present. FREDERICK KEPPEL, 243 
Broadway, New York, has just brought a 
superb collection Jrom Europe. 

Correspondence ts invited. Engravings will 
be 4 sent, on approval, to any address, 


F RANCIS & LOUTREL, — 
Ne, 45 MAIDEN LAN 
Stationers, Fentore, and Menafa Rtapere ot 
Patent Spring-Back Account Book 
all kinds of ~— —_ hen tong ih bef "Da r, 
Desk Portfolios, p Books, Expense Boo Die 
ries, Pocket C athe ry, "Cards, ‘Chessmen, Wallets, 


We keep everything y wap ‘line and sell at lowest 


prices. Your custom solicited. 
CYRUS H. LOUTREL. 


RISTMA 
Complete CHRIS ent Vometne frisatpal Makers. 








Particular attention to orders by mail, Prices, 3, 5, 
10, 15, 2), 25, 50, 75 cents, and §1, $1.50 
Cards, 25, 50, 75 cents, and $1. Careful ahention, 
eclection made and sent by mail on recet . 
Discounts as follows: 10 per cent. ge 8 ameuate oe 
$2 to $5; 15 per cent. from 85 to $10 d 25 per cent. 
on amounts over $10. rercens must ‘state the num- 


ber of each priced card wanted. 
Vv 1, EECK. CLARK. _& CO., 
Op. Post omtice, 233 Broa 3 Broadway, Ne New York. 
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New and Beau Reward Cards 


eo ay and ergartens. Over 
inds and designs. Prices to suit the times. 
}: ie cant new and appropriate de signs, of School and 
Socicty Diplomas, ice-lists and = of Ed- 
ucational Cards free to any teachers ents send- 
ing us their address. J. H. Bt "FFORD § NS, Manu- 
facturing Publishers. 141 Franklin St., Boston, Mass.; 
An Ann Street, New Y ork. Established 1830. 





5() all pou silver, she 1, motto, and floral chromo 
eV? cards, in beautiful colors, with name, 10c, A, 
Sample book, 25c. Star wr Printing Co., Northford, Cam 








i2} NEW YEA RSC CARDS, with name, postpaid, 

“~ Scents. G. HUNT, 22 Vesey Street, N. “¥ 

50 All Gold, Chromo and Lit'g. Cards (no two alike), 
Name o mm, 10c, CLINTON Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 





50 New Styles, Perfumed Motto, Moss. Rose, Violet cf 
anese Cards, name on, 100, Card Mills, Northford, 

$0 Finest Chromo, Gutec olored, ed, Scroll Cards ever sold 
only 10c. Ag'ts Samples, l0c. G. A. Spring ,Northt ord,Ct. 


50 ELEGANT Carns, 50 styles, with name, 10c. 40 
aoa 10¢. Gampecans n. W. Moore, Brockport, N.Y. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
POR AGENTS EVERYWHERE. Suferd 


yy &! 12 Colors, 275,000 Prayer sold, 
per da ILLUSTRATED 
per d lay. Vadis will reacha 

Million yee 7 
Sample Copy for 2 me | S PRA YER 
oT AND TE by ORD to any P.O. in 
A rich harvest in your locality 
Wewantan Ag Yin 
geocuaGOM MANDME ENTS. eady 
Secure territory atonce. GEO 

‘ ‘co. Publishers, 11 Bromfield St., Boston, Sat 
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AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 
ruvetuaneunetan NEW BOOK: 
“My Wayward Pardner”; 


OR, THE ACCOUNT OF pit iUsbaSD Josial, Amp 


This will be the Lead ing Book of 

AGENTS WANTED tn every Town. ‘Don’ t miss it; but 

send for Circular at once, and secure territory, to 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING OO., Hartvomp, Cony. 


ACENTS WANTE t lete 





On entire Bible, in one volume,ever published, Endo: jorne- 


menta by 200 ablestsc holars\Send for )- Adapted to all: 
Literary men (embodies latest research); i? rrachook 
workers, Students,Children; a book for Mi mtains 
rare features, De scription of Palestine; History of Apostolie 
L ab =p Asia Mino ws LAtoot St. John; Tables showing time 

’ are h, Prop hetaad king; authorshi and dates 
of b nok of Bible; how the ea peopled from Noah, 
parables ond miracies of Old an ew Testaments; the 
twenty-four sermo ons of Christ in their order; the eighteen 
mirac cleso f the Apost ana pages, - 475 illustrations. 
Price, $3.15 E xtrate @ fast. Sore agents ma in 


B60" ¢ 450 Lorna, A fon General Apenta wanted 

GUIDE TO SUCCESS, 
WITH 

BUSINESS and 


FORM SOCIETY 


¥, FAR the best Business and Social Guide and 
; ublished. Much the Intest. It tells 





- Boo 
Ow TO" bo ¥ v VR tYTHING in the best way. How to be 
gg ap Ho w to do business correctly and suecess- 
ull w to act in society and in every part of life, and 
contains a gold mine of varied informati« af 


ndispensable wo 





all classes for co natant t reference, nts nted for 
all or spare time , know why th Dart hate AL value | 
= rection sells better than any other, apply fortermste | 
OUGLASS BROS. Philadelphia, Pa. Ons (deste eo | 
s Agouts te » Sell thes fo ru p fit 
New. Ac sonrate, c 16, {ot A S oo te Farm 
ib 3 itsel fal farming. 


TELL SHOW Cultivate. ‘all ¥ arm Crops. 
10 | cen “an * for L. Avene. 
row fruit anage business, 
Make Money And y= Happ!ness. 
Saves many times f qvers Se aon. 60 pages 
fitustratte ms. Bend for Jor Sires ars ana terms to 


3.0. M MeCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$50 REWARD. 


Active Agents can easily earn $50 per month 
canvassing for LETSURE HOUR » cheapest 
Illus’d Magazine published. 
for sample copy and - ular. MERSHO N&Co., 

1 Broadway, New York. 


WIN IT. 


ef Agent’ spreft | er week. Will pro rove 
itor forfeit S300 .00, Outfit and sam. 
ples worth $ 00 free. Address 

E. G. “RIDEne tT &Cco., 0 Barclay Street, New York. 





IT PAYS izccl Suu sis 808 Carat oe 
a year and expenses to nt. Outfit free 
$ 7 7 Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine 
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HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
Boylston and Clarendon Streets, Boston. 

THE BRUNSWICK isthe finest hotel structure in 
New England. Fire-proof; modern in all its appoint 
ments; strictly first-class; kept on the American 
plan; a pleasant, yermanent me, and desirable 

stopping: plac e ie the business or pleasure-seeker. 
Bar S & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. | 

Anos ponmen pls Boston 

Jou» W. DunKLgg, of Cincinnati. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway andtlith Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
es 
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The accommodations e are 1 a 
for comfort and elegance. The Company have = 
added two new and superior steamships to their 
which is now one of the finest on the Atlantic. 

First CABIN SALoon, $40 to §75, according to state 
room accommodations. Return, $110 to $130. 

SeconD Canin (everything furnished), §40. Returre 
$75. STERRAGr, $26 

[? Especially low rates to clergymen and their 
families. Send for Pamphlet and other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 


_53 Broadway, New York. 


CUNARD LINE. 


NOTICE, 

With the view of diminish: the chances of col- 
lision, the steamers of this line ea ee course 
for all seasons of the year. 

On the outward from New 
York or Boston crossing the meridian of oo lati- 
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These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep, por pies. 
Cabine, 600 00 Ste. Excursion tickets at u rates. 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, $28. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
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A.M. 


passengers. 
Cabins, $55 and $45. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. 





HENDERS08 BROTHERS, Agents, 
7 Bowling Green. 


Old and Young. 


THE CHRISTMAS TIME. 
BY IRA E. SHERMAN. 


BLow! Winds of Winter! Blow! 
Stretch forth your viewless hands, 
And waken every living thing 
Through all these frozen lands! 
The branches of the gnarled gak, 
The hemlock’s swaying limb, 
AlJl trees and shrubs, wake these to join 
In one harmonious hymn : 
For is not this the Christmas time, 
The loving, hopeful Christmas time, 
Long waited for, with faith sublime? 


Fall fast! O fleecy Snow ! 
Thy ministry is good ; 
The earth our greater human needs 
Has little understood. 
With thy deft fingers weave 
A robe, of faultless seam, 
And white, as angel-vestments are, 
Of which the poet’s dream , 
For lo! the earth receives a King, 
And thou, O Snow! a robe shalt bring 
To grace the happy welcoming. 


Fly swifter! O ye Clouds! 
Through all the realms of air ; 
Chase Day and Night the world around, 
And tell it everywhere— 
To peoples, lands—a Christ is born 
For every race and creed— 
A living, sympathizing soul, 
The very Christ they need ; 
That this is now the Christmas time, 
The loving, hopeful Christmas time, 
When want is sin and greed a crime. 


Beat fast ! O throbbing Heart! 
And yield! O stubborn Will! 
In God’s good time, He came at last, 
Love’s mission to fulfill. 
He came, with pleasant words and ways, 
The world’s Redeemer, guest : 
Gave manna to the hungry soul, 
And to ihe weary, rest— 
Gave to the world such hopes and cheer 
As prophet tones or lips of seer 
Could never breathe in human ear. 


Vain is your task, O Winds! 
And yours, O fleecy Snow! 
ln vain the swift-winged Clouds 
Upon their mission go; 
In vain, O throbbing Heart! 
Is prayer, or song, or creed, 
Unblest by Love’s sweet ministry— 
Here find the Christ you need. 
By this sweet grace, and this alone, 
His praise shall spread from zone to zone, 
*Ti1 all the earth His sway shall own. 
CuristMas, 1880. 





MES. WINTERS GIFTS. 
A CHRISTMAS SsTORY. 





BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


“Some one had blundered.” 
—TENNYSON. 


(Concluded.) 

But who shall describe Deacon Mather’s 
rage when he unfolded the small, neat 
bundle marked with his name. 

He was one of those excellent angular 
people who, instead of rubbing off his own 
corners, always tried to make other people 
fit round them. He was as dogmatic as a 
pope, and as fiercely strict in his theories as 
Calvin himself. He abhorred dancing as 
he did idolatry, not for any reason except 
that his fofefathers denounced it; and cards 
were an abomination in his sight. When 
the red-and-black stamped tablets stared 
at him from the open paper, he dropped 
them as if they were scalding from the 
nether fires. 

‘What does this mean?” he queried, in 
his best prayer-meeting tones. ‘‘ Who hez 
sent to me these engynes of Satan! these 
vollums from the pit! Mis’ Mather, haow 
did sech things come inter this haouse?’ 

“Qh! dear, don’t git riled, Pa; now don't. 
Must be a mistake. Catharyne Winter sent 
’em up, along of her other Chris’mas pres- 
ents. You know she don’t see them things 
jest as you an’ me do. She was fetched up 
differ’nt. Mabbe she thought they'd help to 
pass the time these long evenin’s.” 

‘*Pass time!” growled the Deacon. 
“Time is too short a’ready; eternity’s im- 
pendin’; and shall-dyin’ sinners fool away 
their moments with them painted squares? 
Amusements for folks a-hoverin’ over the 
mouth o’ Hell, as you may say! Let the 
heathen rage and the people imagine a vain 
thing; but me and my house will serve the 
Lord. I admire at Mis’ Winter’s want of 
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decency in sendin’ them things to me, when 
she knowed what my sperit and my princi- 
ples was. She is a child of perdition, to be 
sure; a cretur’ and lover of this world; 
a—” 

**Oh! Pa, don’t ye, now; don’t ye. She 
meant well. I’m real sure she meant well. 
Folks don’t all think alike in this world.” 

“They had ought to, Mis’ Mather, if they 
don’t. There ain’t but one right way, and 
the rest is all wrong.” 

‘‘And the right way is your way, isn’t 
it?” put in Matty, demurely. 

‘It’s the way of righteousness, Marthy!” 
was the severe answer. ‘“‘And what if 
Catharyne did mean well? T"ain’t meanin’ 
well saves folks. It’s experiences, frames, 
evidences, strict walkiu,’ separatin’ yourself 
from wicked folks.” 

A vision passed before Matty’s mind of 
Him, the Lord of the Day, the giver of 
gifts unto men; and how he broke bread 
with sinners, and consorted with the out- 
cast and the wicked, for the divine purposes 
of His life and death. She thought of his 
tenderness to Magadalene, his pity for 
Peter, his patience with Judas, his scorn 
for Pharisee, and her heart burned within 
her. It was the tables of the money-chang- 
ers he broke; it was long prayers and 
fraudulent professions he rebuked; and he 
lent the blessing of his presence to the gay- 
eties of a wedding feast and the authority 
of his example to the transgression of sac- 
erdotal laws about the Sabbath, when the 
comfort and health of his hungry disciples 
demanded food. 

But Matty had partly learned the great 
lesson of life next to religion—that ‘‘ silence 
is golden.” She bit herredlips hard. The 
Deacon was her mother’s husband, and her 
home was by his sufferance. That he had 
made it as uopleasant as a narrow minded, 
masterful man can make any home was 
her misfortune. He meant to do his duty, 
she knew, and if she and Sarah were lec- 
tured and guarded and guided more than 
the girlish spirits of either could calmly 
endure, still the man, as his sweet-natured 
wife said, ‘‘ meant right,” and he was no 
stricter with Matty than with his own 
daughter. 

While all these ideas went through her 
brain, Mrs. Mather was interposing her 
kindly charity again. 

“Well, well, Pa, I know that’s so; but 
mabbe, now, twas alla blunder. Like as 
not she meant them things for somebody 
else.” 

“ The sin is all the same, Jane. It’s a- 
sowin’ of firebrands an’ death, now I tell 
ye. But, ef ‘twas what you call a mistake, 
I will put an end to it on the spot. Them 
engynes of Satan shan’t polloot nobody 
else’s dwellin’. Mauarthy, fetch me the 
tongs.” 

With the solemnity of an inquistor per- 
forming an auto da fé, the grim Deacon 
pinched up the cards with the blackened 
tongs and placed them securely on top of 
the wood fire that burned in the ‘‘ keepin’- 
room,” after the old fashion, all winter 
long, though the real heat of the apartment 
crept in from the great kitchen stove 
through the two doors that opened into 
that long and spacious room where the 








cooking and eating of the family was all. 


achieved. 

‘Mrs. Mather watched the condemned bits 
of pasteboard with a wistful look, as they 
burned, fell, or floated away in little gray 
scrids up the throat of the chimney. She 
did not approve of cards, because her hus- 
band denounced them; but it seemed a pity 
to her thrifty soul to destroy what took 
time and money to make, and it hurt her 
affectionate heart to see a kindly intention 
frustrated. 

Just about the hour that his cards were 
suffering destruction at the Deacon’s hands 
Joe Larned, in his camp upin Maine, re- 
ceived a bundle from the teamster, who bad 
taken advantage of a heavy snowfall to 
come up with two sled-loads of provision 
to the forests on the Penobscot, where the 
lumberers were at work. Out of cvllege 
the year before, Joe had found that too 
hard study had made him a useless member 
of society. His head ached and buzzed 
continuously; his muscles were flabby; bis 
digestion impaired; and his views of life 
harsh and uncomfortable to a degree. A 
sensible physician, to whom he went for aid 
and comfort, sent him into the woods to 
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live for at least two years, forbidding books, 
literary work, late hours, and gay society 
entirely It was a hard saying, and Joe 
Larned thought for the first two months 
after he joined a gang of lumbermen that 
‘ife was not worth having,at such a price; 
but he had the virtue of persistence, and he 
knew that his future success in life, which 
meant to him g future shared by Matty 
Hyde, depended on the recovery of his 
health; for the money his father left barely 
sufficed for the support and education of 
Marian and Jack, after his college career 
had finished. But now he had become 
accustomed to the privations and labors of 
his work, and the delightful sense of re- 
turning health, the clear head, the fresh 
spring of muscle, the ravenous appetite, 
and the unconsciousness of any interior 
machinery whatever were ample recom- 
pense for his courage in attempting such a 
heroic remedy. His spirits were those of a 
hearty boy, and the haps and mishaps of 
the camp were a daily amusement of won- 
derful zest to him, as well as his rougher 
comrades. 

They flocked round him when the parcel 
was chucked at him by the sled-driver, after 
he had unloaded the share of flour, pork, 
beans, tea, and molasses consigned to this 
camp, and was just starting on the road to 
another, twenty miles deeper in the wilder- 
ness. 

**Hullo!” shouted Joe. ‘I’ve got a 
Christmas present, as sure as the world.” 

“°Tis Christmas, ain’t it?” growled a 
weather-beaten old fellow. 

‘You dummy! Didn’t you know that? 
Sam Cook’s a-goin’ to make checkerberry 
puddin’, to celerberate the day.” 

‘*Checkerberry puddin’!” retorted the 
growler, in a tone of deep contempt. 

‘*Stop there, my children. Stow fight. 
ing and go to quarreling,” laughed Joe. 
**Come along all hands and see my prize. 
I hope to goodness it’s a cheese or a beef 
ham. I’m ready to eat a roast elephant, 
tusks and tail!” 

The men gathered closer, at the idea. 
Hard-tack, soda-bread, beans, and ‘pork do 
produce satiety of taste after a while, and 
they all eagerly eyed the parcel. A glint 
of scarlet showed first. 

‘‘By Jinks! A flannel shirt!” was the 
first exclamation. The second, as the 
pretty red petticoat, with its frills and braid- 
ing, fell at length from Joe’s hand: ‘‘ By 
thunder! A flannel skirt!” 

Joe’s face was excuse enough for the up. 
roarious laughter that rang through the 
camp. The men laughed till they cried: 
The gay garment was hung up on a hook in 
the center of the shanty, and they all danced 
about it in honor of Joe’s sweetheart, who 
had evidently sent it to him by mistake. 
In vain he tried to explain that it came 
from an old lady, thinking all the time how 
provoked Aunt Kate would be to be libeled 
in that fashion. This was regarded merely 
as a ruse. The joke was too good to lose. 
One of the ‘‘boys,” at last, took a bit of 
s ab, cut out a face on it, and, with char- 
coal, cranberry juice, and a bit of blue 
pencil, fortunately discovered, produced a 
sort of figure-head, on which the skirt was 
fastened, the whole thing seated in a chair 
fashioned of two logs, and christened at 
once ‘‘ Joe’s gal, Sary Ann.” 

So the dainty red petticoat, that such a 
bright, wicked-eyed little shop-girl, smoth 
ering her amusement, had made Mr. Joseph 
Ellis purchase, he wondering mightily all 
the time what on earth Joe Larned wanted a 
red skirt for in the Maine woods, and, at last, 
concluding it must be meant for transfer- 
ence to some backwood belle—this jaunty 
petticoat, garnished with plaiting, embroid- 
ery, and Russia lace, wasted its beauty on 
the desert air of a log shanty, blackened 
with smoke, scented with tobacco, and 
flapping idly in the draughts of an atmos- 
phere ventilated by winds straight from the 
North Pole. 

Sarah Mather received her fur gloves with 
due gratitude, and acknowledged them in a 
proper little note to Mrs. Winter, who, at 
the same time, received this characteristic 
epistle from Jack. 


«‘ Dear Aunt Kats: 


“Tam obliged for your Chrismas pressent. 
I am sorry to say the boys didn’t leave me a 
great many pares, and I could not were what 
they did leave ; but they were real pretty to 
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look at, only they ar all gone now. We had 
a golly time over that vacation. 
* Yours truely, Joun LaRNeED.”’ 


Mrs. Winter read the letter sitting by 
the sofa, where poor Ida, worn out with 
nursing her husband, lay weak and languid. 

“ What on earth does the boy mean?” said 
the astonished woman, as she finished this 
juvenile epistle. 
ane What did you send him, Aunty?” asked 

a 


“I wrote to Joe Ellis to get a cage of 
white mice for him. What do you think 
he has done with them.” 

Ida laughed gently. 

“‘Oh! Aunty, he’s a boy. Does anybody 
ever know what boys will do under any 
given circumstances? Aren’t you glad 
Maida and I were only girls?” 

‘I think I should have drowned you,” 
said Mrs. Winter, meditatively. 

‘* Justifiable homicide,” Ida answered, 
just as Maida entered the room, with two 
more letters. 

‘* You did not get your share of the mail, 
Aunty,” she said. ‘ Pepita carried these 
up to Fred’s room, by mistake.” 

One was a brief note from Miss Hyde, 
written as soon as the sequel of her hysteric 
fit would allow, and ran in this fashion: 


“T received your Christmas insult, I did not 
suppose a Hyde could forget the ties of blood so 
utterly. I leave for the South, to-morrow, 
wrecked, as to my nervous system, by the shock 
you prepared for me ; but you will never benefit 
by my death, though you have doubéless accel. 
erated it. I forgive you, as a Christian should, 
but the less we see of each other in future the 
better. Maru Hype.” 


Mrs. Winter rubbed her eyes. 

‘* Girls!” she cried; as she laid down the 
letter, which she had read aloud, ‘‘am I 
asleep? Are you really here, or have I had 
a dream?” : 

“If I be I, as I suppose I be!” laughed 
Maida. 

“‘There certainly: is a reality about me. 
My bones don’t ache when I am asleep, 
Aunty,” Ida rejoined. ‘‘ But what did you 
send to Cousin Maria?” 

** «Buckle’s Life.’ It was just out; and 
you know Buckle is her last furore. How 
she could construe it into an insult I don’t 
see.” 
“T don’t think any one ever could see 
into all Cousin Maria’s possibilities,” said 
Maida, who did not love this relative. 

“‘Read the other letter, Aunty, and for- 
get this one,” Ida suggested. 

The other letter was from Marian. 
“Deas Aunt Kate: 

“T received your lesson in dry goods duly on 
Christmas Day. I own to being a little 


chagrined at first ; but I believe I do deserve 
it. Ihave not made it into a dress, however; 


“but into two great aprons, and have begun a 


course of lessons under Miss Parloa, which I 
hope will enable me to ask you to dinner when 


you get home, and astonish you with my wis- 
dom. 


‘** Yours, lovingly, Martian.” 


** Worse and worse!” exclaimed Mrs. Win- 


r. 

“Have all my relations gone mad? I 
sent Marian a package of light kid gloves, 
which I knew she would need in Boston 
this winter; and she talks about making 
them into ‘two great aprons.’ What does 
this mean?” 

. It wasin vain that she asked the ques- 
tion. Neither Ida nor Maida could answer 
it satisfactorily, and a week after the fol- 
lowing epistle from Matty Hyde completed 
her confusion: 

“Dear Cousin Kats: 

“Your Christmas package came duly on 
the right morning. The spectacles you were 
so kindly thoughtful asto send me are very 
handsome. The glasses are not just right. I 
am only a little near-sighted, you know. 
Would you mind my having them changed ? 
I shall enjoy them then. Mother thanks you 
for the handkerchiefs, and Hepsy is nearly 
erazy with delight over her sealskin cap.” 


Here Mrs. Winter gave a gasp, and looked 
at Ida and Maida in despair. 


‘She certainly is the funniest and happiest 
old creature in the world. I wish you could 
see her going to meeting, with the pretty thing 
set on her gray wool, which she frizzes now 
in a sort of halo about her queer old head, to 
be, as she says, ‘style.’ She came in to 
Mother the first time she went out with it on. 
*Dar!’ said she. ‘Look a dar, Mis’ Mather. 
Ki-yi-yi! A’n’t dat punkins? See dat yer 
white fedder? Jest as silky like ’s ever ye see 











th’ inside of milkweed-pods. Match my ole 
gray head consider’ble well. Thunder-pumper ! 
Nebber was so fine ’n all my born days. You 
tell Mis’ Kate talkin’ ain’t nowhar. I’m 
pleased to the soft o’ my bones. Iam that.’ 
She is certainly thoroughly delighted. I 
wish I could say as much for the Deacon. 
Mother and I understood your kind intention ; 
but cards are to him just like a red rag toa 
turkey. We hada little burning at the stake 
in consequence, at which I assisted. It did 
seem @ shame to destroy your kindly gift; 
but he is so sure that cards are a direct inven- 
tion of Satan that I don’t see what else he 
could do honestly. Sarah was so pleased with 
her gloves, she sends her love and hearty 
thanks. 

‘IT had a letter from Joe Larned yesterday. 
He don’t write often, for the mail there is in- 
frequent and irregular. He speaks hopefully 
of the future, he is so well and strong now ; 
but scolds a little at the long time we must 
wait. But it ian’t bad waiting in hope! He 
had a deal of fun out of the red petticoat you 
sent him, as I suppose you meant him to. But 
how did you ever come to think of such a 
comical present? ”’ 


‘‘Girls,” said Mrs. Winter, as she 
dropped Matty’s letter, ‘‘I think I had 
better be taken at once to an insane asylum. 
I feel thoroughly deranged.” 

Maida picked up the letter, in a convul- 
sion of laughter, just as Mr. Hastings 
entered the room; and, of course, the whole 
story was retailed to him. His masculine 
training in business directed him at once to 
the point. 

‘“‘There was a mistake about your list, 
Aunty,” hes aid. ‘‘ Write to Mr. Ellis, and 
ask him to send you the letter you wrote 
him containing the schedule of your gifts, 
and I think you will find out where the 
confusion comes from.” 
tan Perbaps he has destroyed it,” suggested 

a. 


‘“‘Not he!” replied her aunt. ‘‘ Joseph 
boasts that every letter or note he ever 
received in his life is piled away, properly 
labeled. It is like a religious duty with 
him never to lose anything of the sort, and, 
happily for him, his correspondence is 
small.” 

In due time—which meant toward the 
end of February—Mrs. Winter received a 
letter from Mr. Ellis, which we take the 
liberty of copying: 


“New York, Feb. 6th, A. D. 18—. 
“ Dear Cousin CATHARINE : 

“ Your letter of the twenty-first ultimo was 
received on the third inst., having come with 
unusual rapidity by a Havre steamer. I am 
pleased to hear that you enjoy your health, and 
that my esteemed young friend, Frederick 
Hastings, is convalescent. 1 trust neither of 
your nieces will suffer from the Roman fever, 
which I hear is prevalent in those parts. 

‘* You will be surprised and shocked to hear 
that it has pleased an inscrutable Providence 
to remove by death, in consequence of a rail” 
road accident, your cousin, Miss Maria L. 
Hyde, late of Boston, Mass. I hear she has 
left her property, which was quite handsome, 
to Martha, only child of her deceased brother, 
Samuel P. Hyde; having left, as I understand, 
no legacies, but one, which consists of twenty 
dollars, lawful currency, to buy you an Angora 
cat. I suppose you will wish to have the 
money forwarded to Europe, as Iam told this 
species of the feline race is far more easily at- 
tainable there than here.” 


‘*An Angora cat!” exclaimed poor Mrs. 
Winter, stopping midway of the page and 
looking at her audience of three, who were 
all smiling, for poor Miss Maria’s death 
drew no tears from any eyes. ‘‘ Why, she 
knew that I hate a cat worse than ever she 
did a mouse; and that is saying much. 
What on earth possessed the woman?” 

‘I thought she made a will once and 
left you her money, Aunt Kate,” said Ida. 

‘‘So she did. Matty told me. I did not 
like it at all, for it was unjust; and the 
worst was that she tied it up for my life- 
time in that will, so it would go to some 
society or other at my death, and I could 
neither give nor leave it to Matty.” 

“Probably she was a little deranged,”’ 
said Mr. Hastings. 

‘‘ But go on with the letter, Aunty,” said 
Maida 

And Mrs. Winter began where she left off: 


* Also I hear that Marian Larned is engaged 
to be married to a lawyer in Boston, a rising 
young man. This was rather sudden, and 
perhaps she has told you of it, I believe she 
met him at the house of a young lady whose 
acquaintance she made at the cooking school. 
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This Martha Hyde informed me of in a letter 
she wrote on business about the legacy to you. 

“T enclose the letter you desire, dated No- 
vember 5th, A.D.18—. I have told you before, 
I believe, that I executed your orders and sent 
packages, per express, as desired. I must 
apologize for having punctuated your list of 
orders. It was, evidently, written in such 
haste that the points were omitted, and I put 
them in to facilitate my execution of aforesaid 
a and to make sure of correctness on my 


“Make my compliments to your nieces and 
Mr. Hastings, and, with the proper assurances 
of regard for yourself, I remain truly 

“Your ob’d’t servant and cousin, 
“ Josera Eis.” 


Maida picked up the letter enclosing Mrs, 
Winter's list, and looked over her Aunt’s 
shoulder as she read it, with Mr. Ellis’s 
commas and semi-colons interspersed and 
the blotted words left out. There was a 
general shout at the first item: 


‘For Cousin Maria a family of white 
mice.” 


“‘There’s your cat, Aunty!” exclaimed 
Maida. , 

‘Oh! how dreadful! Poor Maria!” said 
Aunt Kate. ‘‘I don’t wonder she was vexed 
with me. She hated mice from her very baby- 
hood. And Jack got Marian’s kid gloves. 
No wonder the boys did not leave ‘many 
pares’ for him; while her gingham gown 
should have gone to Hepsy; and Matty got 
her mother’s spectacles; Cousin Jane, the 
Deacon’s handkerchiefs; the Deacon, Joe’s 
cards; and oh! worse and worse, Sarah’s 
pretty red petticoat went into that lumber- 
camp to Joe! What do you suppose he did 
with it?” 

“It’s a perfect game of cross-purposes,” 
said Mr. Hastings, recovering at last from a 
fit of laughter, that had seemed inextin- 
guishable. 

‘* Another Christmas, Aunty, you'll have 
to buy presents yourself or leave them 
alone.” 

** Another Christmas I hope we shall all 
be at home,” sighed poor Mrs. Winter. 

And so they were. The next November 
saw Aunt Kate established in a house of her 
own in Boston, and Maida with her; for 
Ida lived next door and had a tiny Maida 
of her own, so she could spare her sister 
nominally to her aunt. And when Christ- 
mas came, all Mrs. Winter's relatives 
gathered there for its celebration. All but 
Deacon Mather’s family. He had not for- 
gotten or forgiven the cards. Not even the 
explanation, carefully made to him by Matty, 
of Mr. Ellis’s blotted list and consequent 
blunders averted his disapproval. Cards 
were sent to Joe, and that was even worse 
than if they bad been intended for himself. 
Besides, he considered the celebration of 
Christmas Day as a relic of popery and 
prelacy, and would not let Sarah, who was 
duly invited, be present at Mrs, Winter's 
dinner; and dear, meek Cousin Jane stayed 
at home to keep them company. . 

‘I ain’t really a relation, you know, 
dear,” she said to Matty, who urged hei 
acceptance of the invitation. ‘‘ Your poor 
Pa was Catharyne’s cousin, I know; but I 
wasn’t nothing but a connection, and, Pa 
feels so set against going to Boston himself. 
I feel as though I had ought to stay with 
him and Sary. I shonldn’t feel to enjoy it 
without them; and you've got Joe.” 

That was true. Matty and Joe were 
married, thanks to her Aunt Maria’s legacy, 
and Joe was hard at work at a profession. 

But, although the Mathers did not come 
to Boston, they had their share of the cele- 
bration; for Mrs. Winter sent to Sarah 
another red petticoat—this time of silk and 
filled with down—a piece of finery and Inx- 
ury which almost atoned for her spending 
the day at home in Burton; and Matty, ont 
of her abundance, sent her also a new gray 
silk dress and a set of pink coral, that made 
her bright young eyes dance and her fair 
cheeks color with delight. Why do not we 
all try to make people happy, when it is so 


easy? 

The Deacon was edified by a Bible in sev. 
eral volumes and great, clear type; Hepsy 
rejoiced in a new red shawl anda big muff: 
while Mrs. Mather lifted up hands and eye: 
in astonishment at the black silk dress and 
velvet for trimming from ‘Catheryne,’ and 
the fur-lined circular from Matty. 1 

Meantime the Christmas party at Mrs. 
Winter’s was a great success, and the cross- 
purposes of the year before were recalled, 
with renewed and repeated laughter. 








** But there was some good in it, after all!” 
eaid Marian. ‘‘I never should have gone to 
cooking-school but for that gingham dress.” 

* And never have known me,” whispered 
her husband. 

** And Matty got her rights, too,” shouted 
Jack. 

Matty and Joe looked at each other. 
They were so happy they could not forget 
how their joy had come—by the gate of 
death; and, though they could not mourn 
for the dead woman, they gave her a grate- 
ful thought, as good as tears, and Mrs. 
Winter felt that her mis-sent gifts had, after 
all, been better distributed than if she had 
guided them, fcr even in such trivial mat- 
ters as Christmas presents 


“ There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we wiil.” 





CHRISTMAS. 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 





Ox! the dawn of the Christmas morning! 
Oh! the ring of the Christmas bells ! 

Ob ! the joy and the loving-gladness 
Which the song of the steeple tells. 


Oh ! the laugh of the happy children ! 
Ob ! the shine of their sparkling eyes! 

Opening out of the night-time’s shadow 
Into the light of the Christmas skies. 


Oh ! the rows of the stockings hanging, 
Brimming full of the dainty toys! 

Oh! the hurry, the rush, the scramble, 
Here and there, of the girls and boys! 


Dear old Santa! a thousand welcomes 
Greet thee ever throughout the land; 

Thou, who goest with mirth and gladness, 
Song and merriment, hand in hand. 


Oh! ye steeples, be ever ringing 

Your glad song of the Christmas time ; 
And the music of children's voices 

Soft and sweet with the bells shall chime. 


** Peace on earth and good-will !’’ aye, tell it 

Loud and clear, from the steeple’s hight, 
’Till all hearts shall have caught the message 

Born with the Christmas dawn so bright! 





WHY PEOPLE FOUGHT IN THE 
DARE AGES. 


It is like Ethel and the governess in that 
splendid book, the ‘‘ Daisy Chain.” It 
seems as though we never could stop when 
we got a-going. Half the time neither of 
us care a pin about it. We don’t want to 
quarrel, We want to stop, and we can’t. 
This morning, now, Effie said the postman 
didn’t get here till ten. He comes really at 
nine; but if he didn’t come till midnight, I 
didn’t care, nor did she. But there we sat 
in the entry, with our things half on, talk- 
ing and arguing, till it ended in a down- 
right quarrel, and her telling me I was the 
homeliest girl that ever lived and my tell- 
ing her she was the stupidest. 

I never saw such a girl as Effie. She is 
dreadfully opinionated, and her arguments 
are more interminable than those of even 
Mr. Midshipman Easy. Now, when | am 
in the wrong, I'm ready to acknowledge it; 
only, in discussing a thing with Effie, I am 
almost invariably right. Sure enough, the 
postman did come at half-past. nine; and 
yet if that girl doesn’t still insist upon it 
that she is right. We fought it over again 
at dinner, till Mamma told us to stop; and 
then Effie said we shouldn’t have been lute 
if our clock wasn’t ten minutes fast. It’s 
ten minutes slow; but she never can tell 
whether a clock is slow or fast. It’s one of 
her uplearnable things. 1 have mine too, of 
course; but they're not stupid, like Effie’s. 
For instance, I never can remember how to 
pronounce “drought.” I call it “draft,” 
and “ drarft,” and ‘‘drorft”; but never can 
hit on dro—dra—well, whatever it is. 
Quarrel number three ensued on the clock 
business. 

Then at dessert Effie said Indian-pudding 
was best hot. It isn't. It’s much nicer 
cold; and, besides, hot things take the 
enamel off your teeth. She said cold things 
did, too. Such nonsense! So we had our 
fourth and last quarrel, anid Mamma sent 
us both from the table. It was all Effie’s 
fault, and she ought to be ashamed. Be- 
sides, she’s a year older than I, and a girl 
of fifteen ought to know better. 

1 was so mad with herI wouldn't speak 
for nearly an hour, and then forgot, and 
gaid: ‘‘ Let’s go have a coast.” And I did 
honestly think I wouldn't have another 
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fight with her that day. Perhaps I wasa 
little bit ashamed, too, of having been sent 
from the table. I don’t believe she was, 
though; for I do believe she thinks to this 
minute it was all my fault. She said Stone- 
hill for the coast, which, if it is longer, is 
not nearly as smooth as the pond-road; but 
I remembered just in time not to tell her 
she’s so blind she’s no judge of a coast. 
Effie is very near-sighted, and is sensitive 
about it, which is very silly, and Ido my 
best to get it out of her; but she’s such an 
opinionated girl, I haven’t succeeded very 
well yet. 

Maybe she guessed what I was going to 
say; for she got red, and started to say 
something about my hands, I think. They 
are horrid red and rough, and I feel dread- 
fully that they’re not white and smooth, 
like hers. It’s so mean of her to twit me 
of it, when she knows its scmething I 
can’t help and feel badly about. But I 
suppose she thought the coasting was too 
good to be missed for she stopped short, 
and said: 

** Well, we'll try the pond-road.” And 
so we started, and had a lovely time, till 
some boys and girls came with a double- 
runner 

Such a one! I screamed when I saw it. It 
was big enough for twenty, three feet high, 
painted and cushioned, with brakes and 
little silver bells, and two lamps in front. 
They asked us on, of course. I was wild to 
go, but Effie was afraid.- All the other girls 
were going, and they said we'd go slow; and 
at last Effie got on. Ihadthe second seat, 
and somehow—I couldn't help it—I made 
Charlie Herrick let go the brakes; and off 
we whizzed, fast as an express train, all of 
us laughing, but Effie, and she screaming at 
the top of her voice, and nearly choking 
the girl next her to death with her arms 
about her neck. I thoughtI should never 
stop laughing when we at last bounced 
down on the pond; for we were all shaken 
into a bunch, our hats and hoods over our 
eyes, our skirts twisted every possible way, 
and everybody clutching his neighbor for 
dear life, it had been so sudden. 

Everybody thought it fun, but Effie; and 
wken I laughed at her for being such a 
baby, she said it was mean of me, and that 
I might have remembered how nervous she 
was ever since she sprained her ankle, last 
winter, coasting. Scolding so before every- 
body and calling me mean! I wouldn't 
have minded it if it hadn’t been for them 
all being there. After that we didn’t coast 
much more, for it was getting dark, and 
none of the girls would go on the double- 
runner again. It was Effie’s doings, for, 
of course, her ridiculous ‘‘ nervousness,” as 
she calls it—downright cowardice, I say— 
just threw cold water on the whole thing. 

Kate Herrick asked us to her house, to 
make candy, that evening. The boys drew 
us home on the double-runner, and left 
each girl at her own door. We were 
last, so we had a lovely long ride, and by 
the time we got home I felt thatI could 
forgive Effie, and I do think it was mag- 
nanimous of me. She seemed unusually 
sweet, too; and somehow she acted just as 
though she were doing something she had 
had a right to be proud of. I wonder what. 
Or perhaps it was only because she had 
her locket on, and she thinks it looks nice 
with that dress. Effie hasn’t much taste, 
I’m afraid. 

We always have a good time at the Her- 
ricks’, for Kate is lovely. So sweet and 
thoughtful, but lots of fun, too; and Charlie 
is anice boy, only he has a way of stepping 
on one’s feet that is trying. When we got 
there, Mrs. Herrick gave us all aprons, and 
we set to work on the candy. Kate and 
I went down-cellar for some apples to eat, 
while it was cooling; and some one locked 
us down there. Effie said it wasn’t she; 
but she had a hand in it, of course, for she 
was laughing so she could hardly speak, 
and if there’s anything that’s maddening, 
it’s to have a person laugh when you're in 
trouble. Kate didn’t seem to mind; but I 
have been afraid of cellars and attics ever 
since I was a child, and Effie knows it. I 
pounded and screamed at the door; but 
they wouldn't let us up. I can’t see any fun 
in frightening a person so. Supposing I'd 
had spasms and died! Such things have 
happened. 

«* Never mind,” said Kate; ‘‘ we'll get out 
at the bulkhead.” So we crawled through, 





and came in the front door, and found Effie 
and Charlie composedly pulling and eating 
the candy. 

I shouldn’t have laughed if I’d been 
Kate; but she said it was just like a boy 
to think there was fun in such things, and 
that Charlie would have clearer ideas of wit 
by and by.. I hope he will. And I hope 
Effie will, too. 

We fought again, all the way home, 
about the way Kate does her hair. She 
has a round face and does it high, when a 
looped braid would be so much more, be- 
coming. So we didn’t speak again till just 
as we were going in; and then Effie forgot ¢ 
—for I don’t believe it was because she 
wanted to make up—and said, pleasantly: 

**Oh! it’s going to snow to-morrow!” 

“Why?” said—no, I'm afraid, snapped— 
I. ‘“ Because the air is so clear and every 
star out?” For I can’t bear to have a person 
so obstinate, when they are in the wrong. 
Of course, it is a good thing to be firm, 
when you know you are right. 

‘* Not a star,” contradicted Effie. 

** You can’t see,” said I. 

That made her mad. I knew it would. 

“Your the most obstinate, aggravating, 
opinionated, quarrelsome girl that ever 
lived,” said she. And I’m almost sure she 
was near crying. 

I was sorry in a minute, forI am fond 
of Effie and like to be with her better than 
any girl I know; but I do not see why we 
don’t get along better together. For I know 
she is fond of me, too, and I can’t imagine 
why things don’t go as smoothly with us as 
with Kate and Charlie Herrick. 

I was thinking about it all the time we 
were taking off our things, and making up 
my mind that I wouldn’t quarrel again, no 
matter what ridiculous opinion she might 
express. When we went into the sitting 
room, we found Papa and Mamma were out. 

**Come, warm yourself here,” said Effie, 
pleasantly. ‘‘I’m most frozen. Aren’t you? 
And then we'll go to bed.” 

‘* Lessons!” said I. For EffieanéI always 

study together evenings, and for once our 
different ideas about things are of use, for 
she thinks one thing about measures and 
men that we study about, and I think an- 
other; so we we talk and argue both sides. 
Tobesure, we generally end with a fight, one 
on each side the hearth-rug, for that is where 
we always study; but next day we usually 
find we have a better and clearer idea of the 
subject than if we had studied alone and 
only looked at one side. It’s kind of funny, 
though, we can’t ever talk peacefully; for it 
isn’t likely I really care whether Julius 
Cesar was a hero or the tyrant Effie says he 
was, 
‘Sure enough,” said Effie, when I got 
out our histories. ‘I’m so sleepy, though! 
Let’s get up early to-morrow morning and 
study. After all, morning is the best time, 
for you're fresh then.” 

Now, I’d just as soon have put it off till 
morning, to oblige her—honestly, I'd have 
done willingly a great deal more to oblige 
Effie; but, of course, morning is not the 
best time to study. 

“We're always sleepy then,” said I. 
“You know we never have a minute to 
spare.” 

‘We can get Ann to call us.” 

“Yes, and fall asleep again the minute 
she’s left us,” said I, opening my history. 
‘* Evening’s the time.” 

“We're so stupid now, we couldn’t un- 
derstand.” 

**You may be. I’m not.” 

“If -you study now, I hope you'll fail to- 
morrow.” 

And then we were at it again; just 
involved in one of our endless arguments, 
that, like Goethe’s definition of a fairy tale, 
led at once to everything and nothing. We 
talked over half an hour, when we might 
have got our lesson in that time; and, as 
usual, we got personal, and it ended in 
Effie’s gathering up her books and slam- 
ming the door after her. 

I couldn’t study half so well alone. It 
was about the Inquisition, and I wanted 
somebody to talk to about it; though | 
suppose Effie would have insisted upon it 
that it was a lovely and charitable institu- 
tion. I love history; but I do like to have 
somebody to talk it over with. I was 
crouching down by the fire, with my fingers 
in my ears—I can study better that way, 
and it isn’t nonsense, either—when Papa 
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and Mamma camein. I didn’t hear them 
and didn’t know they were there, till Paps 
caught me up in his arms. 

“‘ Why, what’s this?” said he. “What 
do these red cheeks mean?” 

‘Coasting, fire, and the Inquisition,” 
said I, laughing. ‘‘ Papa, wasn’t it abom- 
inable? What wicked, wieked people they 
were! Why didn’t they just let everybody 
alone, let them have their own opinions, 
and mind their own business? What 
possible difference could it have made if 
they didn’t all think just alike; as though 
any two people ever did or could? And 
then to think themselves so holy all the 
time! I’m thankful I didn’t live then and 
that there is nothing of the sort nowadays!” 

‘* Where’s Effie?” asked Papa, as he took 
off his coat. , 

‘*Gone to bed. What did make them do 
it? Ican’t understand why people used to 
be so hateful and so silly.” 

Papa looked at me so funny, then burst 
into a laugh. I don’t see what there is 
funny about the Inquisition. 

‘‘Well, Lou,” said he, at length, “it 
should teach us one thing—don’t you think? 


—and that is to be tolerant even to intol- 
erance.” 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “* Puzzies.” THE |\NDEPENDENT, New York.) 
CHESS. 

BERKELEY CLUvB, Nov. 26th, 1880, 
EVANS GAMBIT. 
Remove White Queen’s Knight. 





White. Black. 
1. P.—K. 4. 1. P.—K. 4. 
2. Kt.—K. B. 3. 2. Kt.—Q. B. 3. 
%. B.—K. B. 4. 3. B.—Q. B. 4 
4. P.—Q. Kt. 4. 4. B.+P. 
5. P.—Q. B. 3. 5. B.—Q. B 
6. P.—Q. 4. 6. P.+P. 
7. Castles. & &.47, 
8. B.+K. B. P.(ch.). 8 K.+B. 
9. Q.-Q. 5 (ch.). 9. K.—K. sq. 
10. Q. +B. 10. P.-K. R. 8. 
11. P.—K. 5. 11. Q.—K. 2. 
12. Q.+B. P. 12. P.-Q. 3% 
13. P.+P. 13. P.+P. 
14. K. R.—K. sq. 14. B.—K. 3. 
15. B.—Q. R. 3. 15. Kt.—Q. sq. 
16. Q. R.—Q. sq. 16. Q. R.—Q. B. sq 
17. Q.-Q. R. 5. 17. R -Q. B.3. 
18. Q.—Q. R. 4. 18. Kt.—K. B. 3. 
19. R.+Q. P. 19. Q.—K. B. 2, 
20. Kt.—K. 5 20. Q. —Q. B. 2. 
21. Kt.+h 21. P.+Kt. 
22. Q. R. +B. (ch.). 22. Kt. +R. 
23. R.+Kt. (ch.). 23. K.—Q. sq. 
24. R.+Q B. P. 2. Q.—K. 4. 
25. R.—K. 6 (ch.). 2. K.—Q. B. aq. 
26. Q.—Q. B.6(ch.). 26. K.—Q. Kt. sq. 
27. R.—Q. sq. 27. Q.-Q. B. 2 
28. B.—Q.6. 28. Resigned 


If Black moves 25 K.—K. 2, the loss of the 
Queen immediately follows by White’s reply 
of R.—Q. 5 dis. ch., ete. 


THE RHOMBOIDS. 

The first one received came from “C.” The 
following also entered the lists: H. A. Croase- 
dale, H. B. Lamb, “ M. 8.,” I. P. MeCurdy, 
* Gloucester,’’ Lottie A. Ham, Grace E. Han. 
nab, “ F. M.B.,” [. W. Davis, “G. E. H.,” 
M. H. Dean, “C. A. T.,”? Mrs. L. D. Sproat, 
M. E. Gross, I. E. Millar, “Jean,” H. T. 
Swift, “ Aneus,” J. D. Van Gieson, Martha 
Brewster, ‘‘ Balsak,’? K. L. Safford, E. E. 
Stone, ‘‘G. P. 8.,’”? W. W. Cooke, Carrie, M. 
F. Harriman, “ K.,’’ Willie F., O. Root, Jr. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

I am composed of twenty nine letters. 

My 20, 21, 8, 17, 28, 1 belongs to a lady’s 
toilet. 

My 12, 15, 4, 16,8, 18, 26 are a part of the 
above. 

My 26, 2, 9, 13 is where you can purchase the 
above. 

My 10, 4, 5, 20,7 is also a part of a lady’s 
wardrobe. . 

My 24, 25, 20 the end of a lace. 

My 28, 25, 22, 17, 27 to reproach. 

My 3, 8, 17, 14, 6 weariness. 

My 19, 10, 11, 28, 14 farewell. 

My whole is a saying. M. D. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF LAST WEEK, 
OCTAGON PUZZLE, 
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Selections. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Mr. Lowe. is hard upon fine writers; 
and, indeed, his own style, although ris- 
ing to an occasion, never approaches the 
chronic et@vation of the penny dreadful. He 

refers ‘‘ Was hanged” to ‘“was launched 
nto eternity”; he would have the poor 
taste to write “‘whenthe halter was put 
round his neck,” rather then ‘‘ when the 
fatal noose was adjusted about the neck of 
the unfortunate victim of his own unbridled 
passions”; he will not even call ‘a great 
fire” a ‘‘ disastrous conflagration,” or speak 
of ‘‘a frightened horse” as an ‘infuriated 
animal.” Instead of rising at a public 
dinner with ‘I shall, with your permission, 
beg leave to offer some brief observations,” 
Mr. Lowell might be so negligent of ora- 
tory as to begin: ‘‘I shall say a few words.” 

ut he never talks the current nonsense 
about good Saxon English, and he boldly 
maintains that our language ‘‘ has gained 
immensely by the infusion [of Latinisms], in 
richness of synonym and in power of ex- 
pressing nice shades of thought and feeling.” 
Perhaps there may be a question between 
the English ‘‘ again rising” and the Latin 
“‘resurrection” ; but, ‘‘ conscience” is superi- 
or to ‘‘ in-wit,” ‘‘remorse” to “‘ again bite,” 
and what home-bred Englishman could ape 
the high Roman fashion of such togated 
words as ‘‘the multitudinous sea incarna- 
dine”? Again, ‘‘ mariner” is felt to be poetic- 
ally better than “sailor” for emotional pur- 
poses, and most people would prefer to say 
‘‘Tt was an ancient mariner,” rather than 
“Tt was an elderly seaman.”—Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 





A STORY THAT WON’T KEEP. 





Ir may be a little early for a Fourth of 
July story, but the following, regarding a 
Harvard student, is too good to keep. He 
had returned to his native village to ‘‘ spend 
the Fourth,” and, amoug other little lioniz- 
ing, was invited to participate in the celebra- 
tion. On the auspicious day he encountered 
an old farmer acquaintance, who had driven 
into the village, and who greeted him with: 

_“ Why, John, how do you dew? I’ve heern 
tell you’re to college down in Boston.” 
John modestly admitted the fact, and his 
friend continued: ais ee 

“They say you’re goin’to read us suthin’ 
to-day, John. ? g 
_ The collegian expiained* that he was to 
read the Declaration of Independence; and 
the old gentleman, standing back a little 
and lookinz admiringly at him, exclaimed: 

« “Sho! Ye don’t say so, naow! Suthin’ ye 
writ yerself?”— Boston Commercial Bulletin. 
| — : 








How They Feel at Adrian, Mich. 
Reed, Beach & Smith, druggists, of this city, say 
that Day's Kipney Pap 1s giving the very best of satis- 
faction. One of their customers says he would not 
take two hundred dollars for the one he has. if he 
could not get another. , 











SITION, 1878. 


AND 
PARTIES 
FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Jee Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Bored Tur- 
key, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 

Also entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, 
and fable Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinten St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 












5 STRONGEST 
CLEANEST 





ONSUMPTION 


rocos/ALLENS LUNG BALSAM 


OLDS ; 
RAN 


RouP THE BE pecto REMEDY 





LEON YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT 








Impossible to detect it, 
Jess. Adheres to the S 

25c. Get the Genuine. All Druggists 
or by mail on receipt of ten 3c. stamps. 
Theo. BRicksecker, 146 William St., N. ¥ 


. Perfectly harm 
kin. White or Pink 
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DR. CLARK 
JOHNSON’S 


a 


fdian Blood Spr. 





AND Skin DISEASES 


34nd a 
ag snonuan nany $340 
aLintaroud anv sity ieyasi0 iuvae $38 


CURES Scropy, , CURES FEVER 
CURES BiLiousweest ABA 


(TRADE MARE.) 


Dyspepsia, Liver 
Diseases, Fever & 
Ague, Rheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, 


t UJ RE § Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc. 


The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! 
9,000,000 Bottles 


S0L.D SINGE 1870. 


CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 
No. 99 West Houston Sr., Crry. 
Sir :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
entirely of the distress in my head and relieved every 
difficulty of my bowels. I must say 
medicine that any person can take for sick headache. 
+ aS) ALICE REED. 
DYSPEPSIA. 
Deak Simm :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 


Dyspepsia (from which I suffered for five years), with 
the happiest results. 
A d laced my stomach in a condition to 


ew doses p 
digest food, thereby relieving me of those distressin 
pains experienced by dyspeptics after eating; and, 
although it at first caused occasional dizziness, this 
oo disappeared on my continuin; 
igestion is now almost perfect and 
benefited. ours, WM. A. PIERMAN, 
No. 333 West 32d St., New York City. 


CATARRH CURED. 
No. 44 West 9rn St., New Yorke 
Dear Sir :—Being troubled with Catarrh, I com- 
ménced the use of your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 
after a fair trial, I find myself entirely cured. 
Cc. F. BISHOP. 
LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
CURED. 
No. 617 9TH AVENUE, CITY. 
Dear Sir :—I do not think I would be doing my duty 
without having the afflicted know the beneficial re- 
Sy derived from the use of your BLOOD PURIFIER. 
‘or three years I suffered from liver and lung difm- 
culties. After taking the medicine for a short time, I 
was relieved, and happy to ae | that I am well. 
; ns. JENNIE LORD 


PAPER 


) 


WALL 





ON HAND 


AND 


MADE TO ORDER 


REED G BARTON 


Manufacturers of 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Possessing the advantages of over half 
a century in manufacturing, employing 
only the highest skill and an 
talent, using only the 
most improved machine- 
ry in every department, 
we are enabled to pro- 
duce goods of the most 
artistic design, finest 
finish and quality, at the 


lowest prices.. Our as- 


sortment is very exten 
sive, including varied 
designs in 


COFFEE, TEA, DIN- 
NER, DESSERT and 
WATER SETS ; CAKE 
and FRUIT STANDS; 


ENTREE, VEGETA- 
BLE, and BUTTER.- 
DISHES, TUREENS, 


SPOONS and FORKS, 
CUTLERY, ete. Also a 
great variety of fancy 
articles, auch as CARD- 
CASES, CARD-RE- 
CEIVERS, JEWEL 
BOXES, CHILDREN’S 
SETS, ORNAMENTAL 
PIECES, CANDLE. 
STICKS, CANDEL 
ABRA, VASES, ete., 
APPROPRIATE FOR 


HOLIDAY 


AN 


BRIDAL GIFTS. 


And, in addition to the 
highest prize for Silver- 
Plated are (a silver 
medal), a special awarc 
of a GOLD MEDAL 
was awarded us at the 
International Exhibition 
held at Sydney, Austra- 
lia, 1879. 


i 
2 
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Dalesoat, iT Broadway, Wf, 


Factories, Taunton, Mass. 


DIAMONDS, 


Waltham Watches, Rich Jewelry. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
ONLY STORE, 171 BROADWAY, 


Corner Courtlandt Street. N. Y. 


t@” Every article required for business use in stock 
and promptly delivered. gat 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


SEARS & COLE, 


MERCANTILE STATIONERS, 
ACCOUNT-BOOK AN Ee 





FR. BECK & CO., 


AT THEIR FACTORY, 
206 West 29th St., Cor. Seventh Ave. 


| MATCHING COLORS OF CARPETS AND 





DRAPERIES A SPECIALTY. 


The Entire Work of Interior Decoration 
done under our own Supervision. 


OLIVIER! & BENNETT, 
Italian Art and Fancy Goods, 


100 and 101 St. Marco, ; 701 BROADWAY, 
Venice, ' New Yor«. 
To the Public: 

In consequence of the death of the partner in Venice, 
it has been decided to discontinue .ic New York 
branch 0; this house. They, therefore, offer their fine 
stock of 

MOSAIC JEWELRY, PICTURES AND TABLES, 

VENETIAN GLASSWARE, 
CHANDEZiERS AND CANDELABRAS, 
Morés, Malachite, Aventurine and Filigree, at 50 per 
cont. and 75 per cent. below list prices. 

Please call and examine, 


M 
dale A! 

We Offer a Choice Stock of 
MESSRS, L. PRANG & CO.’S 


CHRISTMAS PRIZE CARDS, 
urpassing anything in this line ever executed in this 
country, Also a carefully selected stock of 
FINE RUSSIA WALLETS. 
GOLD PENS, PENCILS, 
FINE PAPETERIES, 
DIARIES FOR 1881, Etc., Etc. 


All suitable and appropriate for Christmas Gifts and 
at very reasonable prices. 


No. 1 WILLIAM STREET, 


(Hanover Square). 





1801 AT RETAIL, 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


ST. GERMAIN STUDENT LAMP. 


IMMENSE VARIETY OF 
TOYS AND GAMES. 


A fine assortment of 


1880 


CLOCKS, BRONZES, FANCY GOODS, CHINA, AND 
GLASSWARE. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 





Nes, 29te 33 Park Pigee, New York, 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


removes Tan 
Pimples, Free 
t 

















kles, Moth 
Pa s, and 
every blemish 


aration is prop: 
erly made Ac- 


ilar name. 
distinguished 
Dr. L. 


: (a 
48 you ladies will use i recommend * Gomrand's 
Cream’ as the least ha all the Skin prepara- 
” Also P cutee one ie removes superfluous hair 
without to the ekin. 
Mae. M. Bt GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond S8t., N. Y. 
For sale by ail Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, Canadw 
‘ound in New York City at R. H. 
Ehrich & ,I. Bloom & 
ware of 
offer $1,000 Reward for the 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 








Nl 
Suitable for Knitting Stockings, Mitiens, 
Wristers, Edgings, and other arti¢les. Put up 


on half-ounce balls, in black, white, and colors. 
An illustrated book of 32 pager, containing 
rules for Knitting Florence Silk, seut by mail 
on receipt of athree-cent stamp. Address 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
FLORENCE, MASS, 


ORGANS {zis e222 rere. 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


AN OFFER 


CONSUMERS OF TEA AND COFFEE. 
THE CREAT 
LONDON TEA CO. 


801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass,, 


offer inducements for consumers of Tea and Coffee 
to get up (lubs, and obtain some of the many Premi- 
ums which we offer. 

During the past four years that we have been estab- 
lished in Boston we have sent out over seven thon- 
sand of these Club orders, 

Below area 





‘ew of the many Premiums offered : 
a er we send a Silver- Plated Caster. 

210 Order we send an English China Tea 
45 pieces. 

With a @15 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster, 
Pickle Dish, and Butter Dish, or an English China 
Decorated Tea Set of 44 pteces. 

With a $20 Order we senda French China Gold 
Band Tea Set of 44 pieces, or an English China Dinner 
Set of 106 pieces. 

For a Price-Liat of our Teas and a full list of Premi 
ums, send us a postal, with address plainly written. 

Mention this paper. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


801 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
SS aterm DING DOUBLEGUNS. 
e Genuine Twist. Barrels. 
$1 4 MUZZLE LOADING DOUBLEGUNS. 
Genuine Twist Barre $1 © Kentucky Rifles. 
Best Guns and Rifles for the money in the world, 
Send for large Dlustrated cn Ow to 
136 and 138 Wood mt Piusbnrel, Pi 
a . 00 ° sbu 
ENTERPRISE GUN Works, Established 1845" dims 


CY Sei CIORTICONS 


N 
L. J. MARCY, 1840 Chestnut 8t,, Philadelphia. 
For convenience and efficiency , for private or @r 
public use, they stand * 

















WE RECOMMEND 


Oarter’s Iron Pills 


To every woman who [s 
weak, mesvens, re! ~< 
couraged ; particular 
those whe have thin oak 
lips, cold hands and feet 
and who are without 
strength or ambition. 
Theee Pills quiet the 
nerves, ve strength 
to the y, induce re- 
freshing sleep, improve 
the quality of the blood 
and purify and brighten 
the complexion. 
Remember that IRON 
is the Great Tonic. 
Canrer’s Inon Prius 
are aleo valuab'e for 
men who are troubled 


FOR THE 


BLOOD 


with Nervous Weak- 
NERVES ANDQ ittctatboxes at 2 crs 


Sent by Mail. Address 
CARTER Mepicixe Co., 


OMPLEXION 








k City, 
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Farm and Garden. 


AGRICULTURE, COMMERCIALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


Ix order to attain a a high ¢ degree of excellence 
fn agriculture, it is not sufficient to know how 
to raise good crops, to herd good stock, and 
make good beef and butter. Skillful produc- 
tion is one thing, skill in buying and selling is 
quite another thing, and it is for the want of 
this commercial skill that so many farmers 
just scrub along and make the ends meet, but 
never have a good bank-account. The great 
majority are satisfied if the sales of their 
products are sufficient to furnish groceries, 
dry goods, and other supplies for their fami- 
lies, and leave a balance to pay taxes. This is 
simply saying that most farmers, while they 
are industrious workers, faithful to their 
families, and good, honest men, are deficient 
as merchants. They do not study the markets, 
and, consequently, do not sell to the best ad- 
vantage. They are proverbially poor account- 
ants, and, consequently, do not know how the 
incomes and outgoes compare. They take no 
yearly account of stock, and, therefore, can’t 
tell definitely whether they are progressing or 
retrograding. They guess they are holding 
theirown; but many a man who guesses that 
he is making buckle and strap meet is allow- 
ing his expenses to exceed his income and is 
slowly drifting into bankruptcy. 

The English farmer excels the Yankee in 
this regard. Compelled, as he is, to pay his 
rent punctually every quarter, he is also com- 
pelled to calenlate closely the income from his 
crops, to keep acconnt of all expenditures, and 
to look sharp at all pecuniary results. Agri- 
culture in the Old World is much more a com- 
mercial pursuit than it fs here. The large 
farmer there attends the market fairs, and 
learns to scrutinize prices, both in buying and 
selling. We know it is safd that the producer 
must not be a merchant; that he must trust 
all sales to middlemen, and all that he has to 
do ts to furnish a good article and the price 
will take care of itself. There fs just enough 
truth in this to make {ft plausible; but it is 
sophistry, not philosophy. The nearer the 
producer can get to the consumer the better 
for both. Cheats and commissions will cer- 
tainly be diminished; and, while the profits of 
the producer are increased, he fs also stim- 
ulated to the production of a supertor article, 
as he knows he will be held responsible for all 
defects and credited for all excellencies. If 
his goods are sold to a merchant, the consumer 
seldom knows who the producer fs, and the 
middleman stands between the two, pocketing 
the credit and warding off the blame. There 
fe much truth in the old maxim, “ Every man 
to his trade’; but itis part of the trade of a 
farmer to sel] his own produce, and he may as 
well sell to the consumer as to the merchant. 
Other things being equal, he will prove by far 
the most successful farmer who keeps his 
books business fashion and understands the 
rules of commerce. Colman, in his “ Euro- 
pean Agriculture,” speaks of a distinguished 
Englishman, having immense estates, who had 
become embarrassed in his pecuniary affairs 
from ignorance of book-keeping, rather than 
lack of skill as a farm manager. He, there- 
fore, employed an expert accountant to teach 
him the laws of trade and the art of keeping 
accounts. Having acquired this knowledge, 
he was enabled to bring order out of confusion 
and relieve himself from all embarrassment. 

The most successful farmers of my acquaint- 
ance are those who have what is commonly 
called business talent; that is, the ability to 
buy and sell to advantage and to keep intelli- 
gible and accurate records of all their transac- 
tions. Industry and frugality are generally 
reckoned as the corner-stones of agricultural 
Rposperity ; but multitudes of farmers are in- 
dustrious, and frugal, and, one may add, are 
skillful agriculturalists, who make but little 
headway in accumulating property. These 
sometimes wonder how their neighbors, who 
do not work so hard and often take a holiday 
for visiting the marts of trade, still make the 
most money. The secret is that their neighbors 
are off not so much for a holiday as for a good 
trade. They are on the lookout when they 
can sell a span of horses or buy a yoke of 
steers to best advantage. They may work with 
their hands less; but they work with their 
brains more than the plodding but less success- 
ful farmers. This propensity has its limits. 
We would not have the husbandman degener- 
ate into a horse-jockey; neither would we have 
him drive too sharp a bargain. The high- 
toned commercial law of trade is that both 
buyer and seller be benefited by the bargain. 
Madame Roland once said “TI am always sorry 
when I hear that a man has made a good bar- 
gain, because I know that the other party has 
made a poor one”; but this is not necessarily 
true. The owner of a farm may be so circum- 
stanced as to be greatly benefited by its sale; 
and, so far from supposing that the purchaser 
bas made a poor bargain, the presumption is 
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that he has made a good one or he would not 
have purchased. A bargain is a voluntary 
thing, requiring the consent of both parties, at 
least, and both must be benefited, or it cannot 
be entitled to the epithet of good. 

The great drawback to the commercial oper- 
ations of farmers is that they bave no board of 
trade, no unity of action—all operating inde- 
pendently, and thus each being the competitor 
of the other. If one offers corn at 60 cents per 
bushel, his neighbor must sell at the same 
price, the merchant always claiming the lowest 
as the rnling rate. The club and grange fur- 
nish some remedy for this state of things ; but 
the market reports, found in the daily papers, 
if properly studied, would prove a better 
remedy, as they would post farmers as to the 
great central markets. Merchants look at their 
reports as soon as the paper comes into their 
hands; but farmers study the current prices 
very little and too many are destitute of a 
paper which contains them. We do not advise 
farmers to become merchants ; but it would be 
greatly to their advantage if their busi 








when the amount of water present in the 
cheese is less than the casein and stops its 
action entirely when the casein is in large ex- 
cess. A good illustration of the fact that 
cheese will not cure when deprived of a large 
part of its water is furnished by the formation 
of the rind, this being composed of a thin lay- 
er of casein which has partially dried before 
the curing has made much progress. A rind 
will not form on a cheese kept in a moist at- 
mosphere, nor on the cut surface of a cured 
cheese. I believe that lack of water is the 
chief reason why cheese made from skimmed 
milk is so difficult to cure. Analyses show that, 
although the percentage of water is usually 
high in such cheese, the ratio of water to 
casein is much less than in cheese made from 
whole milk.” —Prairie Farmer. 





WINE PRODUCTION OF CALI- 





were conducted more on mercantile principles. 
—ALEXANDER Hyrps, in “‘ The Cultivator.” 





CURING CHEESE. 


Tue best method of curing cheese is still 
an unsolved problem, although it has been 
worn nearly threadbare at dairy conventions, 
agricultural institutes, and in the columns 
of the public prints. It involves scientific 
problems which are engaging the attention 
alike of experts inthe dairy and the labora- 
tory of the chemist. Investigations thus dili- 
gently pursued will hardly fail to evolve im- 
portant and valuable facts. 

In the first annual report of the Cornell 
University station there is an article by Prof. 
8. M. Babcock, giving several experiments in 
curing cheese. He says: 

** A new cheese, when taken from the press, 

is composed essentially of the same constitu- 
ents as the milk from which it was made, the 
chief difference being that the cheese contains 
leas water. Of course, the more soluable parts 
of the milk, as the sugar and albumen, are 
largely removed with the water. The small 
amount of milk-sugar retained by the curd is 
usually at this time converted into lactic acid, 
The casein is now tongh and insoluble and the 
cheese has no marke’ flavor or odor. This, 
however, is not long the case. Changes com- 
mence immediately, and under favorable cir- 
cumstances the casein loses in a few weeks its 
hardness, becomes soft and waxy when pressed 
between the fingers, and acquires the flavor and 
odor peculiar to a ripe cheese. During this time 
the casein has been largely converted into solu- 
ble albumtnoids (peptones); but there are also 
formed small quantities of leucin, tyrosin, 
ammonia, and often butyric and other fatty 
cids.”’ 
' Prof. Babcock then takes up the theories of 
rennet action. The fermentation theory is not 
demonstrated and the digestive one appears 
to be but imperfectly sustained. It has been 
supposed, and is still believed by some, that 
fat is in some way generated by the process of 
curing; but the evidence thus far is not suf- 
ficient to sustain the supposition, which is 
based on loose reasoning, rather than on facts. 
The percentage of soluble albuminoids is 
regular and materially increased. But, says 
Prof. Babcock, “‘ nothing has thus far been 
done to show the action of the atmosphere, or 
even of rennet, when other agents have been 
excluded, after its work of coagulating the 
milk is completed. It has been attempted, in 
the experiments described in the following 
pages, to determine some of the effects which 
these produce on the fat and casein of cheese.’ 
For this purpose cheese was placed in air-tight 
receivers, and the air analyzed from time to 
time. In every case the oxygen rapidly disap- 
peared,even when an excess of oxygen was 
added, while large quantities of carbonic acid 
were set free. To test whether oxygen is an 
essential element inthe curing process, por- 
tions of curd were prepared, some of which 
were freely exposed to its action, while others 
were entirely excluded from it. 

The result of the experiments go to show 
that little or no flavor is developed in the 
absence of oxygen. Many cases were found 
in which the casein was well broken down, 
without having any flavor. “It was never 
developed where oxygen was excluded.” On 
the contrary (says Prof. B), ‘‘cheese of good 
flavor is often found in which the casein is 
bard and insoluble.”” In conclusion, Prof. 
Babcock says: “‘ The high flayags peculiar to 
the best factory cheese are only developed in 
a warm, airy place. A curing-room should 
not, however, be kept so dry that the cheese 
will lose its water very rapidly; as, in this case, 
although a high flavor may be obtained, the 
casein will not be thoroughly broken down 
and the cheese will be hard and indigestible. 
The breaking down of the casein appears to 
be caused by some agent contained im the 
rennet, which fn many particulars resembles 


an organized ferment, that acts very slowly 





FORNIA. 
Tue product of the vineyards of California 
this is estimated at over 12,000,000 gal- 


lons of wine, and this is so much in excess of 
the demand and consumption of these wines 
that it may be necessary for the producers to 
seek a foreign market. It certainly would be 
a curious turn in the wine trade to see Califor- 
nia wines seeking a market in France and other 
wine-growing countries of Europe.  8till 
stranger things have happened during the past 
half-century, and, while we send wheat, flour, 
butter, and cheese, it would not be a very great 
step to add a little California wine, to help to 
make up a good list of necessities and lux- 


uries. 
CRS NN 
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NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Every old subscriber can reduce his 
own subscription to THE INDEPENDENT 
from $3.00 per annum to $2.50, either by 
paying $5.00 for two years in advance or by 
asking some friend (not a subscriber) to join 
him, both paying $2.50 each, in advance, for 
one year; or, what is better, ask four others 
to join, making five in all, and get the paper 
for $10.00; or 2.00 each. For further and 
fuller rates see prospectus, on page 25. 
There is scarcely a town or a village where 
success would not attend the efforts of 
every one in thus seeking alike his own 
interest and ours. Try it, friends, one and 
all and make the club as large as possible. 











AGRICULTURAL. 


To Farmers 2 and Shippers. 


100 tons DEAD A: eS E ee 1,000 packages 
BUTTER, 500 bbis. EGGS. 


GAI E and. | VENISON as a Specialty. 
Send for P: 


BALLARD, D, BRANCH & cO., 


General Produce Commission iiecdbanes, 
112 Broad Street, New York. 


HANCOCK INSPIRATOR 


BEST BOILER-FEEDER 


Stationary, Marine, and Locomotive 
BOILERS. 


Over 15,000 in Use. 


Send for Circulars and Price-lists, and for any in- 
formation desired, to 


THE HANCOCK INSPIRATOR CO., 


34 Beach Street, Boston. 


NEVER WASTE 


tii mone 
7ORUY, on i OWN TIME and aed HORE 
Fine FAR M and 
with thee BEST MA ‘TS almost at your doen, 
Lands in 


000 ACRES Finest F 


CHAUTAUQUA POULTRY vARDS 


SiPovnray VARIETIES OF URE BRED 
Fou »—Asiatics, Ham q orns, 
Piymout ‘Rocks, and Six Varie tams. Sat: 
uaranieed in cular. Send for cir. 

F FLEt ER, Jamestown, N. Y 


MILL STONE 


MANUFACTOR! 
gablished 


2 1682. 
Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward. 
Pounders and Machinist, 
WORDYEE & MARMON OO 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
een) 


For New Terms for 
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1881 see page 25. 
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JOWA and the NORTHWEST, 


Center of the Great Food. Food-Producing Region 
that Feeds the World! 


JOWA STATE REGISTER. 


ADVERTISERS 


will find Tae Keoister the best medium to reach 
the people of IO W A and the Northwest. 

Tue WEEKLY Reorster is the largest paper published 
west of New York and has a general circulation in 
every county in IOWA, circulates in all the North. 
western States, and in every state and territory in 
the Union, and has more than double the number of 
subscribers in IOWA of any other paper printed or 
circulated in the state. 

Tue Datty ReoisTeR has a general circulation all 
over IOWA. Being located at the capital and mak. 
ing a specialty of IO WA News give it a great advan- 
tage over all other daily papers. 

(2 Advertising Agents will try to induce you to 
Place your advertisements in a cheaper paper. In- 
clude Tae ReoisTeR in your order, if you want your 
advertising to be worth its cost. 

t@ Toe ReoisTer guarantees twice the number of 
subscribers of all the other twelve daily and weekly 
papers published in Des Moines combined. 

tr Sample copies free. 


CLARKSON BRO6., 


Des Moines, Iowa, 








ALFRED AVERY, J. 8. Basser, 
Editor. Gen'l Advertiser. 


Late of “ HOME AND FARM.” 


“SOUTH and WEST,” 


PUBLISHED aT 216 Pave StREET, St. Louis, 
By ALFRED AVERY & CO. 


Send Sample Copies of “ UTAH t fn 
ween. which is a first-class am- 
- F paper. pt published semi-monthly, at ‘the yo 

Politics are entirel 


ly ignored. 
Senaoel sews, ¥ 2 4 


interesting 
reading:matter are furnished. The it of corre- 





seful premiums 
given to club-raisers. SaMPLE 


Address “SOUTH AND WEST,” 
216 Pine Street, St. Louis, Me. 


WASTE 


‘a Tieties 


FARM and H E, 


Fi ne ~~ he] your ME. 


300,000 ACRES Srwtrets sz 


Long dime. Low rate of interest. rms, address 
0. M. BARNES, tones Mich. 


OnE BROS. 


CA ALE 


or MACH NES 7 





N' t Yo LY VER R WE ave 








F ALL DESCRIPTIO 





ork Office, 91 rty Street; Plitebursis Store, 
Liberty St., omg A 7th Ave. Ho 
oo A Louis, Mo.: New ‘Orleans La. 





THE LARGEST, OLDEST, AND BEST 
THIRTY-TWO COLUMN WEEKLY. 


CAN 





$2.00 a year. Sample Copy free. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, Chicago. 





BOLSTER SPRINGS FOR FARM WAGONS. 
Made of Best Oil Tempered Steel. 
SOMETHING NEW! 

















f the 
went ze lena trom, wens ond tear levee beat. 11 
sonvert a common Lumber ‘agon into a Spring making 
ft comfortable for fremone to persene. ‘They are 
tothe wants of Fruit ema Seeces. 
to all makes and sires of Farm Spee er} 
be On see eee. They SS a easiest 
riding Spring Wagon in the martet. Springs have been 
iu practical use for over three and are a pronounced suc 
eces. No Teamster or Farmer can to be without them. 
RH - ” _ 
SEMPLE & BIRGE MPG. CO., Br. Lovis, Mo. 
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ATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


Send agents 
Me ATFIELD FERTILIZER CO. 
13 Deane &t., Boston, Mass, 
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TARCET AIR-RIFLES. 












LL 


4) manufacture 
Pert Slugs, and Paper Targets sent b: 


it 7a becom: 

first class Gun Dealers 

They can be mailed in two packages. 

They can be apenstet with ease. They 
ef order. Shooting-galleries have them. 


fp sR A CENA 


med Guns are e xtremety simple in construction. 
accuracy. 


hey shoot with force and ace 


They are re well made an and handsomely finished. 


@ good shot, try our guns. 

sell them. They are the best for the money. 
ey can be operated rapidly. 
and have no delicate parts to get out 
We send them C: O. D., or on receipt of price. 


are durable, 


darts for all airguns and pistols in market. 
ordering darts and slugs, state the gun or pistol wanted for. 
mail on receipt of 


price. 
h nickel-plated barrel 


proved Air-Ri , browned frame with nickel-plated barrel........ - $9 ov 
ON a a are 10 00 

PRICES: { If sent by mail, 75 cents additional. 
New Model Air-Rifle, full ae _ inpiesssscndsbmanssthecehssinasvsgnete 12 00 


If sent b; mail, 1 addit 
Prices include each Gun neatly boxe 
Claw. For sale by the trade gene y 


H. M. QUACKEN ‘BUSH, 


, with = ae Darts, six Paper Targets, one hnndred Slugs, and 


ATENTEE AND MANU PA yEU RER, 
Herkimer, New 








exact size of 2-blade knife, No. 30, sola - wae nym —_ silver finish, blades strong en 
th 


Pre ers, 


i lade ‘ 50c., IMustrated list free. 


stron ~ 


The 25-Cent *' Barley” Haife ot your Boyhood 
wou 


Edge, such as the 
dollar knife of 0. day will not do; for 
knives nowadays 

are made to sell. 
MaHeR & GROsH, 
Monroe Street, 


and we replace fi ce 
any soft or flawy 


2 av me) Kntre Soe, : very 
blade, Men's extra 


“ INDEPENDENT ” ’ readers are now using our Kalvos. Will you not try us? 










Ra 
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ws 
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Keonomical. Any Shade 


CLEVELAND, 





pac ity from 15 to 90 Gallons. 
For Boiling Feed for Stock they are 


un 
equaled in every respect and are used for all botling 
purposes, and Save Fuel, Time, and Money 


JOHN SAVERY’S SON & €O.,, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
97 Beekman Street, New York City. 


ENGSTROM’ S RAZORS, 








Ca Mita al Us IATL EES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


These RAZORS are esteemed in Europe as the 
best cuttera made in the WORLD. The testimony 


pete comes to us in regard to them is that ** in eut- 
uality there do=s not exist any 
* ae al Lf nn, stand @ com son with 


by J om.” 

xtreme oare sed in their manufac! 

"Far are made ofthe BEST STEEL ATT AINA LE, 
ery biade being hardened and tempered by MR. 

ENGSTROM b imself by 7) 

j= od renders - imposstte to be 

of the Best 

They ‘will be found to shave any beards growing 

on the human face. 

The experience ‘of the thousands in the United 
States who have used these ENGSTROM’S 
fhe exceti during the past three years fully verifies 

e excelience a for them above. 

—The high reputation won by these razors mad® 
ENGST PROM in SWEDEN has induced some En 
makers to imitate the form and stamp on the face of their 
blades @he words “ Swedish Razors.” To di ish te 

ware sta 4 razor, 


NGST 


TOMA “. 
FOR S SALE BY DEALERS IN CUTLERY. 


Mailed to any address on receipt of the price, 
which is for black handle medium and small size, 
t+ wide blade, $2.50; ivory, $3.00; extra ivory, 

each, 


Every RAZOR is fally WARRANTED 
Py ea 0g & ANTHON 
Bole Agents ’s Swedish Razors 
Impovsters, Manufacturers’ 
Ame 7 and 


ou Trt, 


asecret chemical 
e for “ Razor no 


+ 


» Mass. 
its and Dealers in 
EE 


BR yY- 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Pone, Bone Meal, Rone Flour, 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office 159 Frout Street, 
‘actory, Newark, N. J. 
ecu and Dealers are invited to send for 


PAINT YOUR HOW SES 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 





WwiTH 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. 


It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
FACTORIES AT 
or ST. LOUIS. 


HOUSEFU RNISHING GOODS. 


BASSFORD, 


COOPER INSTITUTE. 


Preparing to REMOVE up-town, we will (com- 
mencing Monday morning, December 13th) sell off our 
stock of 


whole Housefurnishing Goods, Cutlery, 


Silverware, Glassware, China, Crockery, Tableware, 
Brase and Copper Goods, and everything for the 
house and table, all new and all most appropriate 
and useful GIFTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, at greatly 
reduced prices; 


EACH PURCHASE. Come early, to avoid the crush. 


0. 0, CASES S00, | 


837 Broadway, 


NEW 


WALL PAPERS 


AND 


YORK, 








WINDOW SHADES. 


CAS FIXTURES, 
LAMP 8, 
CLOCKS and BRONZES 


MITCHELL, VANCE & G0. 


invite attention to their NEW STYLES, which for 
VARIETY, EXCELLENCE OF DESIGN, MATERIALS, 
and WORKMANSHIP are not excelled. 


Special and Exclusive Designs, 
if desired. 


836 and 838 BROADWAY, N, Y. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 
LAM? § 


FA NC Y 
Potteries. 


ABSOLUTELY 
SA 








AR6. 
Sor Tihustrat- 
ed Ciroular. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING, 





in addition to which reduction in | 
price a discount of TEN PER CENT. will be taken off | 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, 
CHINA AND GLASS. 


Goods will be promptly packed and delivered free. | 


All of this immense stock will be sold off here at an 
advantage to buyers equivalent to breakage and cost 
of removal. 


E. D. BASSFORD, 


Cooper Institute, Corner Eighth Street and 
34 and 4th Avenues, New York City. 





ARRIVED LATE. 


pains will find afresh and large va: 


Conssqnentiy 
riety of new * gg Aang iy 5 eee bon - “stat 


Sets, etc. 
uettes, Cande! tae 
makes. Moderate pri 


R. M. BRUNDICE, 


SSO AND 882 BROADWAY. 


Sea, 3 ete. 





“The Largest Furniture Establishment in 
New York.” 


"DE GRAAF & TAYLOR. 


Furniture and Bedding, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
47 and 49 West 14th St., 48 West 15th St., 
OPPOSITE MACY’S. 


Always on hand the largest and most complete stock 
at reasonable Prices. Extension of premises through 
the block now complete. 








SANITARY GOTHIC FURNACE. 


recommended for Purity of Air, Simplicit 
Economy, and Durabili' ——4 
ure! 


‘ord, Ranney, ; Ju 
Bishops ‘Clarkson, ittaker, Vail, 


others. 


IVES’ PATENT LAMPS, 


AT 38 BARCLAY STREET. 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
KIOTO AND LONGWY LAMPS. 


Bosworth, Curtis ; 
Morris, Neely, and 








"OU OWES ROSTERS WARE MI 0 00 


oa tt = my = in 
; es every 
Kerosene at ed rhea 





| EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS, 
| BRASS FENDERS AND FIRE SETS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Ave.; 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 


TUBULAR HOT-BLAST 


OIL STOVE. 


Don't freeze when a $5 STOVE 
willwarm your roomin a pr Min- 
utes. Only 24 inches high! No smoke, 
smell, or danger. 


Wonderful Invention. 


Send for Circular. 


R, E. DIETZ, 


54 and 56 Fulton Sewest, N. ¥. 


Parties Residing in New York or 


VICINITY who desire fine Furniture or Carpets on 
the Installment plan will do well tocall upon 
GEORGE A. CLARKE, 747 Broadway, up-stairs. 

The best goods at moderate prices, 


ELGIN WATCHES. 























an O04, Sate, and Nickel, $6 to 
$150. 6.0.D.,to be exam- 
ined. Write fort STANDARD 
AMERICAN Watcr Co., im, Pa 











= 





Send stamp for Catalogue. 
| Rifies, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent >. o. d. » for examination 


PRINTING PRESSES 

frome 75 cents to $175. Circulars 

aa 40 kinds of oh 4 10 cents, 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
Murray Street, New York. 


USE DEVOE’s 


-Brilliant Oil— 


__DEVOE MWE’G ©O., M'1'rs, N. ¥. City. 


N iE YOUR OWN PRINTING | 














HAND AND SELF-INKING 


St., BOSTUN, Mass. 


; 








| MENEELY BELL 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving Pw gee Cleanliness 
Durability, and Cheapness, Un 
MORSE BROS., Prop am ‘Canton, Mass. 


DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure every Cough, from the worst Con- 
sumption down to the slightest tickling in the Throat. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my 
own eyes. It acts first on the stomach, restores the 
appetite, cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves, It 
stops Bleeding of the Lungs and Irritation of the 
Throat, It cures Asthma and Whooping Cough in 
their worst spasms. I want you to know what it will 
do, because it is unlike any Other cough og? arene in 
the world. It never upsets the stomac Iti Weed 

of our own land, not used in any other me dicine. I 
have carefully watched its effects on ali ages from 
‘ptangy to old age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot 
tle. ade by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, 


“$50,000 TO CUSTOMERS. 
ATA 
READY MIXED PAINT, 


for Inland, Marine Use, and Export. Will resist vd 
deu changes of Temperature and Climate. Useful f 

Skilled or Unskilled Hands. In order to give this 
excellent article a wider introduction, we offer 100,000 
gallons but no more, at 25 per cent. discount from 
regular prices. Send for Color Cards. Agents wanted, 


CHARLES H, HOWELL & CO,, 


Manufacturers of Paints, Colors, Olls, Varnishes. 
212 to 216 Race St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


CANCER 


Cured by Dr. Kinos_ey, who has treated ia 

Rome, N. ¥., Dearly 15,000 cases within the 

last 23 ye rs. Doctors, Ministers, and the 

Poor cured free. Cross eyes straightened ; 

Tumors removed ; Fistula and all diseases 

successfully trealed. Send for Dr. wy = 
ley's Asthma Specific and other remedies. Write for 
a circular P. Ki NUSLEY. ulars. Address 


W.d. KINGSLEY. M. D.. Rome. N. ¥. 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


Best and C it. Satisfaction J 
Guaranteed. Soldiers’ Gov a} — 
promptly attended to. Ap 


CHAS. Mi. EVANS, GOV'T MANUF" R, 


152 W. 4th 8t., CINCINNATT, O, 








MASS. 








BELLS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Sells of Pure Copper and Tio for Chure 


Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0, 


THE ORIGINAL AND G ENU INE. 
FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
| ranted satisfactory and durable. 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N. Y. 





‘THE INDEPENDENT 


has for saie the followin named fine Stecl Engrav 
ings and the followimg Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to i | address upon receipt of the 
very low prices name 


ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 





Gr ls Brann enone oven nape Beesesserees $2 60 
Thee —~ 5 in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
F. B. Car imter, = rtist, and A, = 

Ritebie, the iad 20 Ov 
HE AUTHOR ¥ THE UNITED STATES. 

eee . 2008 

15 00 

2 ze. 16x 10 

EX-VICE. PRES. HENRY WII OM. Size, 10x20. 1 00 
EX VICE PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

RR a ey ee 1 00 

EDWIN M. STANTON, Size, 16x20......... 1 00 

CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20.........): 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white pa 
and will be sent est cts: he on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


The BieTG yrritii, Te Tete ee 


Price 
RE - THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 pages...........cccecceceeweneers 


Orders, with the poo enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many y inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to poh those whe 
may desire them. Each File or Binder wil 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has ‘THE LINDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and jooking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the a of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The tisng] 
price is $1.50. 
given below; 





A cut of the File or Binder ig 


[ 


Mt 


H 


¥, 





Hiv 

























SS ae 


SoS Wyre 














The Middletown Plate Compaay’s 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
FOR PULE OF 1380. 


NOW READY. 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN CONN. 


OFFICES. 
12 Jobn > treet, New York. 
120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
State Mtreet, Chicage Il. 


Four Sale by all | Leading Dealers. 


‘eat’ SATCHELS, 
GLADSTONE AND CLUB BAGS, MADE BY 
CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


STORES : Bo. 1 CORTLAND STREET, 
No. 556 BROADWAY, and 
No. 622 SIXTH AVENUE. 


HOLIDAY 6008. 
SIMpSOn, Hall, Miller & Co, 


Corner of 14th St. and University 
Place, Union Square 





FINEST QUALITY OF 


ELECTRO SILVER PLATE: 


IN EVERY VARIETY OF 


LARGE AND SMALL ARTICLES | 


FOR 


TABLE, TOILET, and 
ORNAMENTAL USE. 


Designs and Workmanship 
Equal to Sterling Silver. 


LINDEMAN 
PIANOS. 


MOST ELEGANT AND VERY BEST 
MANUFACTURED. 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


92 Bleecker St., VW. ¥. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


BROMA 


Is a combination of the Cocoa- 
Nut with other ingredients, in- 
vigorating and agreeable alike to 
invalids and persons in health. 
To the sick it yields a delicate 
and tempting Beverage, when 
other nourish tis latabl 
and indigestible. As a diet for 
children it is invaluable. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CoO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Ww. a B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 











CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John St., New Y« ... 
and 107 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPs, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 


Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc 

Works Founpen 1s 1832. 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France, tn 
1847; Vienna, Austria, in 
1878; -_, | Centennial Exhi 
bition. 18 


THE IN N DEPENDENT. 





Landaus, Landaulets, 

Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolet, 
Coupes, etc., e 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & 





___H. KI : ew Haven, Conn.. 
SYPHER & CO., Broadway, N. Y., 

invite an inspection of th®ir stock of Modern 
and Antique Furniture and Works of Art, in- 
cluding some unique tall Dutch Clocks, Old 
‘| Mahogany Furniture, Old English and other 
Silverware, Paintings, Statuary, Bronzes, 
Teak-wood Furniture (from China), Clocks of 
the Empire, and other articles of interest. 


A collection of Artistic Furniture and 
other Objects of Art, purchased at the recent 
sale of Prince Demidoff, at San Donato, Flor- 
ence, is on exhibition, and a special envoy is 
constantly sending goods from Europe and the 
East. 


SYPHER & CO., 741 Broadway, New York. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


BROOKLYN 


Nos, 238 to 252 Fulton and 110 Clark St. 
and 146 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Our new and greatly enlarged premises are 


NOW OPEN, 


and filled with the largest, most complete, and 
cheicest stock of China, Glass§Clocks, 


SUPERB BRONZES 
AND 
EUROPEAN NOVELTIES. 
Decorated Dinner Sets in very great variety. 
Dealers in Bric-d-Brac and the general trade supplied 


Goods delivered in New York and vicinity. 
Fulton Ferry Cars pass the door. 














gown Art Tiles I 


FROM MINTON’S, MAW’S Waaie 
AND BOTTE's. "4 










J. a & c 0. 
BRATTLEBORO VT. , 
Send postal for free Tllustrated Catalogue. 


Suitable for Churches, Pablic 
peer. Halls, Vestibules, ete., 
Mantel Fac 








2 in, Heart 
Best in the Flower Boxes, Furniture, and a 
8) Epecial —, and Estimates 
- > 3 
World for supplied without charae. 


c= EDWARD BOOTE, 
Ne. 11 East 19th St., N.Y. 
Opp. Arnold, Constable & Co 


i Hand or 














Machine 
NOVELTY INCUBATOR. 
Sewing. ob offer this 4 24 _stenp peat, 
oo a 8 
OUR FRESH STOCK OF Hatches 80 to’ 00 per cent 
WHITE HOLLY Reus. Price Sas 
Is NOW READY. nt 
This, with our complete assortment of .m 
RARE AND FANCY WOODS, £4.56. ving fu aa eae 
embracing some 30 Zetteties, is particularly worthy | lars on a ee 4s TINS, Orange, N. J. 
the attention of wholesale buyers. — 
Send for price-list. @ttampto W. E. DUNN, 337 Lexing- 
GEORGE W. READ & CO., % ton Av., N. ¥., and receive information inval- 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, New Ygrk. wable to every wearer of Artificial Teeth. 





















STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED % 








CLEOPATRA. 


oo FINE. 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter - Knives, Gugnedtholis, etc., etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





R. WALLACE # SONS, MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Conn, 








[December 23, 1880. 


SUPERIOR CARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY,» 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAEERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 





MUSICAL AUTHORITIES ANDCRITICS PREFER THE 


SOMMER 


PIANOS, 
one they ane pupshased ToUMLiTY 


OF TONE and ¢ and th = otic tadlng the cert OUALITY GENER- 


Man on BOHM + areca Upright Pianos, 
1491 to 0155 East 1 ew Yo 
322 Shee’ ‘se + Brooklyn. 


Wiis UTER-DUTE Gl, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUADRUPLE 


Electro- Plate, 


No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 


FAMILIES and HOTELS WILL FIND A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IN 


WEDDING PRESENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
FACTORIES, WEST, MERIDEN, CONN, 


JUVET & CO,, 


CANAJOHARIE, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIME GLOBES 


(UNIVERSAL TIME-KEEPER). 
See ILLUSTRATION. 











RELATIVE TIME GLOBES (Universal Time Indicator). 
CELESTIAL AND VARIOUS STYLES OF TERRES- 
TRIAL GLOBES. 


Our 


GLOBES 


are better 
made (no 


elay or 
plaster 
used), bet- 
ter mapped 
(latest and 
bestissues), 
and better 
mounted 
(all parts 
visi ble) 
than any 
ever offered 
in the mar- 
ket. 


Price- 
lists fure 
nished up- 
on applica- 
tion. 














THE POPE MT'G CO., 
93 Summer Street, Boston, | Mass. 





x. Established 1817. * 
Ve. MAGNIN, GURDIN & 60. 


29 Union Square, 29 
have just received Latest Designs in 
Watches, 


Bronzes, 
Paris and Vienna Novelties. 
AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


JAMES NARDIN 


* WATCH. * 








**Tue I[Npererpent’’ Press, Nos. 3] axp 33 Rose Stree, 
























